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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 





LETTER L 


. 
Ataiers, 197TH Sept., 1834. 
My pear FRrienp, 

One day that I was in the King’s library, at Paris, 
exploring books on ancient geography, I cast my eyes on 
a point of the map* that corresponds with the site of this ” 
city. Its recent everitful history. rushed full on, my 
thoughts, gnd seemed to. rebuke thern for dwelling on the 
dead more than the livings The question of how widely 
and how soon this conquest of Algiers may throw open 
the gates of African civilization, is it not infinitely more in- 
teresting than any musty old debate among classic topo- 
graphers? To confine our studies to mere antiquities ® 
like reading by candle-light with our shutters closed, after 
the sun has risen. So I closed the volume I was perusing, 
and wished myself with all my soul at Algiers. Ah, but 
the distance—the “mare sevum et importuosum’” of 
Africa-—the heat that must be endured—and the pestilence 

“that may be encountered—do not these considerations 
’ make the thing impossible? No, not impossible, I said to 
myself, on second thoughts; the distance is not so great, 
and the risk of contagion has been braved by thousands 


‘The anicient Boman city. Icosium. 
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with impunity ; I will see this-eurions place. I went to 
my friend M. Galignani, and told him my intention; he 
introduced me to Mons... Lawrence, who was soon to 
return to the colony as the Procureur du Roi*, M. 
- Lawrence, with the greatest friendliness, sent me about 
a dozen hooks relating to the colony, and offered, if I 
would accompany him in the mail-post to Toulon, to 
procure me a passage. from hence to Algiers in the 
Government steam-packet. Unfortunately for me, I had 
too much baggage to be accommodated ¢n the mail, so I 
had to set out in the diligence, trusting to meet with M. 
Lawrence at Marseilles. As I travelled night and day, I 
had but a hasty view of the country, and when I reached 
Marseilles, I found that the Procureur du Roi had got 
before me, and (as I concluded) was already embarked at 
Toulon. A merchant-vessel was to sail for Algiers the next 
morning; I took a berth on board of her, being anxious to 
get across before the season of tlie equinoctial gales; I have 
since learnt that these gales are not so punctual in their 
visits to the Mediterranean during the autumn as to other 
seas. Meanwhile, an advice which M. Lawrence had 
given me dwelt in my mind, namely, by all means to take 
‘a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine lodging- 
houses leave you very much to serve yourself. The only 
day therefore which I spent in the most interesting city 
of Southern France was devoted, not to seeing its curiosi- 
ties, but to searching for the most valuable of all curiosities 
——a faithful domestic. A young man with an honest- 
looking countenance, who reminded me of your inesti- 
mable servant George, brought me a certificate of his. 
character for a twelvemonth past; but farther back the 


* Corresponding with our Attorney-General, 
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recommender could not speak for’him, and there was a 
mystery-over his artterior biography which makes me fear 
that he was only an outsi@e resemblance of George. I 
engaged him, nevertheless.~ He said he was a British 
subject, and a native of Gibraltar; but when [| took him 
to the British Consul, his answers were not so satisfactory 
as to procure a passport. He then recollected that he 
had been born at rane, the Spanish Consul, however, 
doubted the accuracy of his memory. Afterwards he 
discovered that he was a native of Naples, but with no 
better success. In fine, we went hither and yonder in 
search of some testimony as to the place of his -birth, 
which seemed to be as doubtful as that ofeHomer, only 
with this difference, that the cities where he alleged he 
had been born seemed to vie with each other rather in 

*. disowning, than claiming, the honour of his nativity; and 
nobody?would give him a passport, So I was obliged 
to. embark alone—a knight-errant without a squire. 

I sailed from Marseilles the 11th inst., and. we- crossed 
the Mediterranean in six days. That they were not in 
all respects the pleasanfest days of my life you will easily 
imagine, when I tell you that twelve of us adult passen- 
gers, besides an obstreperous child of four years old, 
were potted alive ina cabin nine feet square. There was 
no refuge during the day-time on deck, for it seemed to 
be kept from being set on fire by the sun only by inces- 
sant buckets of water. It is true that we could sally from 

. our den in the evening, and in the night-time we had 
some repose, but it was constantly interrupted at: day- 
.break by the impious brat I have mentioned, beating 2 
toy-drum, and bawling listily when it was taken from 
him, At last, the very mother who had borne him lost 
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all-patience; she threw his Plaything into the sea, and 
threatened to send the little drummer himself. after it. 
Several of us humanely, but in vain, implored her to 
fulfil her threat. We were fortunate, however, as to our 
ship’s crew, who,,from the captain down to the mousse, 
or cabin-boy, were all assiduously attentive to us. The 
Mediterranean trading-vessels have generally a bad 
character for feeding their passetigers with tough salt 
fish, and laying to at meal-times, so as to make the rock- 
ing of the ship an antidote to their guests partaking freely 
even of that sorry fare. But here we had excellent food 
and wine, though the passage-price was very moderate. 
One day we kad even a féte and plenty of champagne; it 
was when a brother skipper came on board and dined 
with us. He wasa strange mad-cap, who, not contented 
with being master of a ship, imagined himself also master 
of the “ Belles Lettres” and philosophy. Nay, he was a 
poet to boot, and, to my misfortune, learning that I was 
a litterateur, he cruelly inflicted several dozens of his own 
verses on my naked ears. It was a voyage altogether 
wit) many sufferings, but with some consolations, The 
cool of the evening gave us breath and appetite to sup 
upon deck, and, in order to promote cheerfulness, it was 
made a law that we should all sing after supper in turn, 
whether we could sing or not. I never recognised more. 
of the natural gaiety of the French character, and I fell in 
with it the more easily, inasmuch as that, bating the dis- 
comforts I have described, and in the absence of stomachic 
affliction, I was, as far as the mind is concerned, very 
tolerably happy. The prospect of seeing a new quarter 
of the globe, and of deserying even afar off Mount Atlas, 
with his head in the clouds and his feet in the sands of 
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the desert—this prospect every now and ‘then: made- my 
thoughts, I could almost. say, delicious; and I blessed my 
fate that I had not in youth exhausted the enjoyment. of 
travelling. 

We passed between the islands of Majorca and Minorca, 
but at too great a distance to observe distinctly the 
features of either of their shores. 

Early in the morning of the day before yesterday, I 
awoke to the joyous sound of land having been discovered 
from the mast-head, and to the sight of Jand-birds wheel- 
ing around our sails. 1 should think that as far as thirty 
miles off we saw the whole portion of the Algerine terri- 
tory, which stretches on the east along Cap Matifou, and 
on the west along the peninsula of Sidi Ferruch, where 
the French first lapded in their invasion of the regency. 
At that distance, and even when you come nearer, by a 
great thany miles, the view of Algiers from the sea is not 
beautiful. It is true that the tops of the lesser Atlas form 
a fine background in the south, but the prospect assumes 
not its full picturesqueness till you come almost within a 
mile of the shore. Farther off, the city itself lookselike 
a triangular quarry of lime or chalk, on the steep side of | 
a hill, whilst the country-houses that dot the adjacent 
heights seem like little parcels of the same. material lying 
on fields that are to be manured. On-:riearer approach, 


- however, the imagined quarry turns out to bea surpris- 


ing city, and the specks on, the adjoining hills to be square 
nd castle-like houses, embosomed in groves and gardens. 
No town that I have ever seen possesses, in proportion 


. to its size, so many contiguous: villas. as..Algiers; and 


their brilliance and high position give ‘a-magnificent ap- 
pearance to. this suburban ‘portion of the coast. Mean- 
: -9* 
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while the city itself, when you come in full view of it, has 
an aspect, if not strictly beautiful, at least impressive 
from its novelty and uniqueness. Independently, indeed, 
of its appearance, its very name makes the first sight of 
Algiers create no ordinary sensations, when one thinks of 
all the Christian hearts that have throbbed with anguish 
in approaching this very spot. Blest be our stars, that 
we have lived to see the chains of slavery broken’ here, 
and even about to be unriveted on the other side of the 
Atlantic! But, without these associations, the view of 
Algiers is interesting from its strangeness to a European 
eye. It is walled all round in the old style of fortification, 
its whole muval circuit being, I should think, about a 
mile and a half. It forms a triangle on the steep side of 
ahill, the basis of which is close to the sea, whilst its apex 
is crowned by the Cassaba, or citadel. That strong place 
was the palace of the last Dey. His predecessors had 
dwelt at the foot of the town; but so many of them had 
died a violent death, that Hussein Pasha thought a higher 
position would enable him to take better care of his 
loving subjects and faithful Janissaries ; so he removed 
. quietly one night, with all his treasures, to the Cassaba. 
Farther off, on a still higher hill, stands the Emperor's 
Fort—so called from having been built by Charles V,— 
which commands the whole town. The terraced and - 
square houses which rise, seemingly condensed, ‘close . 
behind one another, are, like the forts and. city walls, all 
washed witb lime, and dazzling as snow. 

These objects, together with the pier and light-house, 
the batteries, lined, tier over tier, with hundreds of enor- 
mous cannon on the sea-side rocks, give an imposing 
aspect to the city that seems to justify its old appellation 
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of “ Algiers the warlike.” At the same time the mosques 
and minarets, surmounted by the crescent, remind. you 
that you are now. among the’Moslems ; whilst a palm-tree 
which is visible, though remotely, seemed to me like a 
graceful characteristic feather on the brow of an African 
landscape. : 

Thad soon, however, a less agreeable indication than 
the palm-tree of having got to a southern latitude. There 
was no keeping below when one came close to so interest- 
ing a scene; and,eas the day advanced, the deck became 
burning hot. The officers of health, as they are called, 
detained us for two hours in the harbour, gasping and 
execrating them, before they would visit the Ship and per- 
“mit us to land. I had been recently so sick as to bring 
up blood. I now grew feverish, faint, and almost. blind. 

"I felt bereft of every faculty except my fancy, and that 
was ill-nfturedly busy in persuading me, falsely, that I 
was about to die. When the boat arrived that was to 
take us ashore, I could not so much as rise to see my 
luggage put into it. It was then that a-fellow-passenger 
befriended me at my utmost need.. This was a smart, im- 
telligent, little man of the name of Biron, whom I had 
supposed, from his appearance, to be some officer pretty 

. high in the civil service ; but he told me that he was re- 
turning to his perruquier’s shop in Algiers, However, 
if he was not in the civil service, his humanity calls me to 
remember him as a most civi) and serviceable friend, and 
I need not say that I associated romance with his name. 
He took charge of my effects, and saw them safely through 
the Custom-house, What passed in that hour of landing 
in Africa—when I fell on my knees on the shorey. like 
Scipio, but from exhaustion and not enthusiasm—is but 
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indistinctly marked in my memory; but I recollect being 
glad that there were no ladies in the boat, for we passed 
many young Arabs, obviouSly grown to manhood, some 
of whom were fishing in barges, and others swimming 
about, as naked as they were’born, I recollect, also, that 
the native porters seized on our baggage with as much 
impudence as if they had been at Calais, and that my lan. 
guid spirits were much refreshed by the sound of some 
hearty whacks of his cane which my friend, the-perruquier, 
bestowed on those infidels. Without the aid of his arm 
I could not have got to the mearest inn. On reaching the 
hotel, its solid walls seemed to me to rock like the ship 
which I had’quitted. I threw myself on a bed; my pre- 
dominant sensation was thirst, but the roof, the floor, 
and the sides of my apartment were all sheer masonry, 
and there was neither bell nor other means of summoning . 
a waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon returned to 
my relief. He procured for me lodgings and a servant. 
I slept soundly that night, except when I was shortly, but 
not unpleasantly awakened, by the chaunt of the Mouzeens 
o% the minarets, proclaiming the hour of prayer. 

Inow write to you from lodgings which I have taken 
in the house of M. Descousse, a respectable merchant in 
Algiers, who was formerly a captain in Napoleon’s cavalry, 
and is at present colonel of the national foot-guards of 
Algiers. The national foot-guards, I understand, amount 
to between five and six hundred; there is a national 
horse-guard also, but it reckons only one company. M. 
Descousse’s house formerly belonged to the Aga of the 
Janissaries ; it may be surpassed by one or two mansions 
of Algiers. in gilded alcoves, sculptured fountains,..and 
other. ornaments, but, upon the whole, it is a fair sample 
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of the best Algerine habitations. From the stréét you 
enter inte the lowest, or ground floor, which is dimly 
lighted by a window over tlfe door, The main apartment 
here is employed by my landlord as a porter’s hall ; but, in 
bygone times, the Aga, surrounded by his servants, used 
to sit in it smoking his pipe and receiving visiters. On 
one side of this gloomy, hall there are vaulled apartments 
which were formerly used as stables; but, since the 
Christian conquest of Algiers, they have been converted 
into wine-cellars.« From the ground, you ascend by two 
flights of white marble stairs into full daylight, and to a 
court of some thirty feet square, paved with marble. This 
court, with a gallery passing in front of each side of its 
quadrangle, tier over tier, to the height of three stories, 
reminds you of our, old English inns; only it is: more 
elegant and the white marble pillars, contrasted with the 
green afd yellow glazed tiles that line the staircases, as 
well as the arches and floor of each gallery, produce a 
rich effect. From these galleries, large and handsome 
folding doors of wood, curiously carved, open into the 
rooms. The internal aspect of the house, as you lo}k 
up to'it from the court, is upon the whole imposing, and 
on the terrace of the uppermost story there is a command- 
ing and magnificent view of the city, the sea, and its 
ships, and the distant mountains. To save the.eyes from 
being painfully dazzled, it is however necessary to consult 
this prospect either by moonlight or by mitigated daylight. 
Here I meet with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the 
evening, among whom is Dr. Réviére, physician to the 
civil hospital, an intelligent, far-travelled, and accomplished 
man. He distinguished himself much in Egypt by his 
skilful treatment of the plague. His lady is a fair daughter 
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of Pennsylvania. In the Turkish time, men were not 
privileged to walk on these roof-terraces ; the. women 
enjoyed them alone, and wsed to visit each other by 
climbing ladders up and down fo the contiguous houses. 
Hitherto I have seen no Moorish ladies upon them; but 
the Jewesses ogle their admirers on the house-tops with 
a sort of feline familiarity. 

Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the apart- 
ments of the Moorish houses are gloomy and comfortless. 
They have a few loop-holes in the outer wall towards the 
street, but receive their air and light principally through 
windows that look inwardly upon the court. These win- 
dows, which are latticed either with black or white iron, 
and without glass, except where Europeans have put it in, 
give the mansion a look of what it really was meant to be, 
when constructed—a family prison, where it was as easy 
to watch the inmates as in any of our most Bpproved 
penitentiaries. Niches in the walls, which have generally 
doors, serve for presses and cupboards. One side of each 
quadrangular story, in an Algerine house, contains only 
owe long and narrow room, but a show of three apart- 
ments is made out by a wall, built half-way up to thé right 
and left of the central room, which facesthe door. At the 
risk of broken bones, you ascend by a ladder to the top 
of these walls, and there you find a new floor of glazed 
tiles in either side room, with a curtain hung from the roof 
so as to form two guasi apartments. Until the French 
arrived, a chimney was unknown to the Algerines, except 
in their kitchens, or, peradventure, in the house of a foreign 
consul; and it is still difficult to find lodgings with such 
acomfort. Yet the climate, they tell me, is very chilly in 
the rainy months; and a Frenchman who has been in 
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Norway declares to me that he had suffered less from 
cold there-than here. The sole objects of Moorish house- 
building seem to have been to exclude the heat and con- 
fine the women. 
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LETTER I. 


: Auaiers, Sept, 29, 1834. 

I nave hitherto perambulated only a part of this city, 
but I understand-that it contains 153 streets, 14 blind al- 
leys, and five places that can be called courts or squares , 
of the last of these, however, only the grand square near 
the sea is of any extent. Thanks tothe demolitions made 
by the French, it is spacious and commodious. As to the 
rest of Algiets, it is, withthe exception of one or two streets, 
a labyrinth, of the narrowest, gloomiest, and most crooked | 
lanes that were ever inhabited by human beings. In 
many of them two persons can écarcely walk abreast ; 
and if you encounter an ass laden with wood, it,behoves 
you to pull up cleverly to one side, if you wish to keep 
your lower venter from being torn up by a protruding 
faggot. This narrowness of the streets is, no doubt, some 
pwtection from the heat, and from the rain also, where 
the houses join their Projecting upper stories into an ar- 
cade; but the stagnation of air which it occasions, to- 
gether with the steaming offal and decayed vegetables 
that meet you at every corner, make me wonder that Al- 
giers is ever free from putrid fevers. There are, however, 
large covered sewers, which rid the city of much of its 
filth, and might carry it all off, if the streets were proper- 
ly swept. The city is also well supplied. with water. 
There are four aqueducts which bring it from the neigh- 
bouring heights, and which feed sixty-four public fountains, 
besides seventy-eight in private houses. The sewers are 
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said to have been constructed by the Romans in a city 
that pre-gecupied the place of Algiers. For their aque- 
ducts, the Algerines were indebted, in 1611, to one of the 
Moors who had been driven out of Spain, and who, having 
discovered a spring near the Emperor’s Fort, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the city, laid his project for sup- 
plying the city with water before the Dey. It was ap- 
proved of and executed, and the projector was well re- 
warded. Every fountain has a ladle chained to it fer the 
common use, withsome arabesque sculpture on the stones, 
and an inscription which, I gake it for granted, is a verse 
of the Koran—probably recommending Adam’s wine asa 
beverage, in preference to stronger liquors® The Mus- 
sulmans are fond of quoting texts from their holy book. 
On an executioner’s, sword I have seen inscribed, in 
golden letters, ‘God is merciful.” 

I account for my centinuing to be interested in this 
ugly place, only by the novelty of objects which it presents. 
The diversity of the people and of their costume is not 
only amus ng to the eye, but it stirs up a curiosity in 
the mind respecting the history of so many races, and the 
causes of their concourse. The “Grande Place,” as I 
have told you, affords the only tolerable promenade. 
Here, at the market-tinie of a morning, you see not only 
the various people, but the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of nature displayed in rich picturesqueness. It has 
been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge 
‘here before breakfast. How I Jong for the pencil of a 
Flemish painter, to delineate to you the human figures 
of all complexions and dresses!—the turbaned Moor— 
the Jew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, with 
her yard-long head-dress. behind her. I could not pass 
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even the Jew boys that blacken shoes, without , being 
struck by the nimbleness:of their tongues, and the comic 
play of their countenances: They all speak French 
and seem the happiest creatures on earth ; excepting, per- 
haps, the half-naked negroes, who are always chattering 
and Jaughing loudest, in proportion to the scantiness of 
duds. on their backs. I omit the Europeans for they 
rather spoil the picture. -Peculiarly’ striking are the Jooks 
of the Kabyles, the aboriginal highlanders of Barbary, 
who have, all of them,.a fierce air, and, many of them, 
Jegs and square forms that would not disgrace the 
grenadier company of the 42d.’ Taller, and generally 
slenderer, dre the Arabs descended from those who con- 
quered the country in the seventh century. They are dis. 
tinguishable by vivid black eyes shaped like an almond laid 
sidewise ; and though many of them look wretched and 
.squalid, you see some among them whose better drapery 
and forms, and fine Old Testament heads, give them a 
truly patriarchal appearance. I thought myself looking 
on a living image of antiquity, as I stood this morning be- 
stle a majestic old Arab, Whilst he made the camels he 
had led into the market: kneel before him te be unloaded 
of their enormous cargoes of herbs and fruits. I felt «« my 
very een enriched” at the sight of the vegetable treasures 
around me, glowing with all the colours of the rainbow— 
splendid heaps of purple grapes in one pannier, and 
oranges, peaches, lemons, and pomegranates in another. 
Here were spread out in piles the huge and golden-hued 
melons and pompions, and there the white garlic, «and 
the scarlet and green pepper-pods,” together with the 
brown melogines, an excellent pot-vegetable, in size, 
shape, and colour resembling a polished cocoa-nut.  Alto- 
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gether the vegetable profusion here beats even that of 
Covent, Garden; the only exception to its glory is, that 
their carrots, turnips, and potatoes are smaller and dearer, 
in proportion to general prices, than with us. I was par- 
ticularly astonished at the cheapness of Barbary-figs—ten 
for a sou—in Scotch, a bawbee. It is a fruit entirely dis- 
tinct from the true fig, and, though sweet, is insipidly 
flavoured ; but still it is palatable and nutritious, especially 
if the stomach requires a slight astringent. I ceased to 
be surprised at its cheapness, when I found that it grows 
wild on the road-side, and may be had for the trouble of 
gathering. It is not an universal production over Barbary, 
but, where it grows, the poorer Arabs live*on it almost 
entirely during the weeks when it is in season. It is 
about the size of an ordinary lemon, and grows on the 
cactus-bush. This plant, the cactus, does not assume the 
shape of a tree till its leaves, which are about ten inches 
long, and an inch thick, twist themselves together into a 
trunk. It affords the singular phenomenon of leaf spring- 
ing out of Jeaf. The leaves are thickly covered with 
prickles, which, when they get into the flesh, are with 
difficulty coaxed out of it. It is much used for hedges 
about Algiers; but, if you should ever.come to this coun- 
try, my dear friend, I exhort you never to let your linen 
be spread out on the cactus. An affecting story is still 
told of a Dutch family who had a country-house near this 
city. In the house there were five plump, interesting 
daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave their garments to 
be washed to an ignorant European laundress, She 
chung them out to dry on these prickly bushes, and such 
evils were detailed on the lovely wearers of them, that 
they could neither sit nor recline. with comfort, for a week 
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or two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here ; 
but its smell not being so inviting a’ that of the vegetables, 
I took dn informant's word for it, that the fishes are the 
same as those caught on the opposite coast of the Mediter- 


' Yanean. 


- Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, 
of course, are first to command wvour attention. Their 
tall slender foals, with their curly fleeces, look as gentle as 
lambs ; but in the grown animal’s physiognonty there is 
an expression of ferocity which is not always absent from 
his real character. ' The camel is not that meek animal 

. Which report generally leads us to suppose him. I went 
up to pat’ orfe of them, but he showed his teeth with so 
menacing a cry, that I madea precipitate retreat from him. 
He is particularly fierce in the rutting season, and is then 
sometimes dangerous even to his native owner. It is true 
that the Arab.contrtves almost always to managé and at- 
tach him, though he loads him heavily; and treats him 
often to hard fare, even now and then to a blow; but, 
on the whole, the Arab deals kindly with him, and gives 
hima good provender when he can afford it. The animal 
in fact, grows up like a child under the tent of his master, 
partakes of his plenty. as well as his penury—enjoys his 
song, and understands his biddings. His docility springs 
from habit and affection—nay, we may almost say 
from moral feeling ; for he rebels when his temper is not 
sagaciously managed. When the French came to Algiers 
and_got-possession of camels,: they thought . that their 
obedience might be enforced, like that of mules and asses, 
by simple beating; but the camels soon showed their. 
conquerors that they were not to be so treated, and that 
both their kick and their bite was rather formidable. 
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The horse here may be believed to have degenerated 
from the old Numidian breed ; for he is lanky, and seldom 
elegantly shaped, and he never shows the blended fire 
and muscle of a prime English horse. Yet I am told that 
his hardihood and fieetness are often astonishing, and that 
his speed in sweeping down declivities would tax the 
horsemanship of an English jockey. It is surprising how 
safe and serviceable these animals are, though never 
mutilated. . They will certainly give a snap at times, both 
in joke and earnest, but they are seldom vicious; and I 
am just come from seeing a,“ cheval entier,” a beautiful 
creature, who will put his paw into your hand for the 
bribe of a sugar-plum. The mules are largesand power- 
ful. Of the asses there are two kinds—one, of the true 
old biblical size, that might take Saul upon his back ; the 
other, very diminutive, and most wretchedly treated. In 

_ the streets you are never a moment without hearing the 
ery of “Harri, harri,” from a human brute of a driver, 
who is urging the speed of some of these unfortunate little 
donkeys, and making them feel his command by goading 
them with an iron spike on that part of their hips wherega 
wound has already been made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, unless 
you give the name of cattle to a poodie-dog, a raton, a 
monkey, or a caged wild-cat, which is now and then 
offered for sale. I was particularly struck yesterday with 
the beauty of ore of the last of these animals. She lay 
so sleekly and gracefully on her bed of straw, that if she 
had been tried for killing birds and rabbits I could not 
have condemned her, Near her was a long-nosed ani- 
mal, which the French call a raton, about seventeen 
inches without the tail, though I believe he has nothing 

« 8 * 
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of the rat about him but his name, for his eyes are gentle, 
and he suffers himself to be caressed. I am told, how- 
ever, that he is treacherous, and a devil among the 
poultry. 
Still more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious poodle, 
. who whined in my face, and beseeched me to buy him, in 
a dog-lingo more persuasive than.Ciceronian Latin. He 
told me all about it, and how cruelly hard it was to be 
standing the live-long day, tied by a string to the hand of 
his salesman. I bought him, and tool him home; was 
ever dog in this world so happy? I thought he would 
have gone mad with joy. The French maid-servant ex- 
claimed, as Ke ramped up and down, * JI est fou—il est 
fou.” Unhappily for herself, the poor cat of the house en- 
countered him. He seized her by the nape of the neck, 
but without hurting her, except that her pride was offend- 
ed, and galloped round the gallery with her, as she uttered 
hissing and gurgling sounds from her throat, and sprawled 
with ludicrously unavailing efforts to scratch him, At 
last he dropped her, and, coming to an open window, 
showed his contempt of Mohammedan delusion, by howl- 
ing in exact accordance with the voice of an old Mouzeen, 
who was proclaiming the hour of prayers from an oppo- 
site mosque. + ' 
But the most popular candidate for purchase at Algiers 
is the small tailless monkey, about a foot and a half in 
height. These gentlemen, though the most diminutive 
of the simious tribes in Barbary, are more formidable when 
they congregate and get shelter ameng the woods about 
Colla and Bougia, than the wildest beasts of the forest. 
They devastate in a single night whole orchards and corn- 
fields. They are cunning and | regular in n their tactics 
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having leaders, sentinels, and spies. They have a regular 
discipline, and a system of warfare: at least I have been 
told so. No traveller is accountable for all that he relates 
upon hearsay; it is enough if he quotes his authorities, 
and I can assure you that a highly respectable French 
drummer gave me his word of honour as to the fact, that 
the monkeys of Bougia are well officered, and that their 
commander-in-chief has a regular staff. Query, might 
he not mean a switch? Yet, formidable as they are in 
their strategics, the natives contrive to make many of 
them prisoners. The Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, 
well fixed, to a tree; he puts some rice into it, and strews 
some grains at the aperture to show that tHtre may be 
more within, making a hole just large enough to admit the 
paw of the monkey. Unfortunate pug puts in his open 
paw and grasps his booty, but is unable to draw it back, 
because jt is clenched, and he is. not wise enough to think 
"of unclenching it. Hence he remains, as the law phrases 
it, with “ his person attached,” and is found next morning, 
looking, you may suppose, very foolish and penitent. The 
olden custom was to-put him instantly to death, but, as 
he will now fetch twenty francs at Algiers, he is sentenced 
only to transportation, so that the monkeys are at least 
one part of the population who have been benefited by 
the arrival of the French. : 
’ The streets of Algiers, as I have told you, are very 
dismal; and really, when you meet a Moorish woman, 
under their gloom, in a drapery much resembling the 
dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as 
possible like-a mummy or a ghost, she is far from in- 
spiring gallant sensations. Where you have a light ta 
see them, the bandiness of their legs is generally observable 
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under their shrouds, and the shrivelled skin around their 
eyes indicates that there is no great cruelty in their veiling 
themselves: Still I must own that I have not seen the 
Moorish ladies so as to judge of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must have been 
greatly exaggerated by the guesses of travellers in the 
last century, for it is impossible to conceive 80,000 or 
100,000 human creatures ever td have been packed to- 
gether within ifs walls. The French census in 1833 enu- 
merates the inhabitants thus i—~11,850 Moors, 1874 
negroes, 5949 Jews, 2185 French (of course not including 
soldiers), and 1895 other foreigners, making a sum total 
of 23,753.* — $ 

Algiers has one Catholic church, formerly a mosque, 
and fourteen Jewish synagogues. The religious houses 
of the Mussulmans, by far the most imposing of their 
public buildings, amounted before the arrival of tke French 
to ten large mosques, and fifty marabouts or chapels ; 
several of them, however, have been occupied by the 
French for miltary convenience, and some of the mara- 
bguts demolished. The mosques are almost all alike. At 
the entry there is a fountain, with water flowing into a 
basin where the Mussulmans perform their ablutions 
before they prostrate themselves in prayer. Every mosque 
has an octagonal dome, and a tall minaret, like our steeple, 
terminating in a crescent, to which a piece of wood is at- 
tached whereon to plant a flag, where the mouzeen as. 
cends to the battlements of the minaret in order to call 


* This census was taken after the expulsion of the Turks, whose 
numbers may have probably swelled the population to nearly 
30,000, 
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the faithful to prayer, that his signal may be seen when 
his voice. eannot be heard. Some of the minarets are 
covered with glazed tiles of different colours, which have 
rather a gaudy effect. : 

The largest mosque of Algiers stands at the entrance 
of the street leading from the harbour. It is a long rec- 
tangular edifice, divided longitudinally into three naves 
by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, at about two- 
.thirds of the length of the building, there are two other 
rows of pillars, which form a cross with the former. On 
each side of the grand nave there are galleries supported 
on pillars, of which those nearest the door are public, 
whilst those beyond the dome’ are appropriated to the 
gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and several lamps, 
‘are suspended with chains along the whole length of 

_ the grand nave, as well as along the two rows of pillars 
which intefsect the dome. The lamps are lighted for the 
evening prayers, but the lustres only on grand occasions, 
such as the feast of the Bayram. There is a niche for 
the Imams, and a pulpit, ascended by a flight of stairs, for 
the preacher. Mats of reed and rich carpets are sprea® 
on the pavement, 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In 
these establishments, you enter a chamber paved with 
marble, vaulted, and lighted from above by small glass 
windows. The steam is created by hot water being 

-»poured into basins that stand on the sides of the room. 
A Moorish young man, who conducts you hither, is ar- 
7 rayed only in a linen cloth around his middle, and after 
dismantling you of your customary dress, he affords you 
a similar covering. After you have been seated for some 
minutes on a bench, inhaling the vapour and perspiring 
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plentifully, he throws warm water over you,—rubs, or 
rather scrapes the skin, pats and paws the whole body, 
except what the cloth covers, as if he were kneading 
dough, singing all the time an Arabian song, and finally 
dries you with a towel. In an old account of Algiers by 
an Englishman, I find that this operation in the baths used 
to .be quite formidable to a stranger—there was such 
rubbing with pumice-stones, and stretching the joints till 
they cracked. The treatment now-a-days is sufficiently 
gentle, but I felt myself less invigorated by it than by the 
cold or tepid bath, % 

The coffee-houses and shops of Algiers are. rathér 
amusing~+-I mean those that exhibit the old Algerine 
manners, In the best French coffee-houses I observed 
several Moors, but you recognised them at once, by their 
fine white turbans and dresses, as well as by their man- 
ners, to be men of the upper class. The other evening I 
took my coffee near two of them, each of whom I was 
told was supposed to be worth at least 40,0002. sterling. 
I was, at first, Englishman enough to laugh at the idea of 
amen werth 40,0001, going about with bare legs; but, re- 
collecting my own Highland origin, I said to myself,—and 
has not the chieftain of my own clan, in the best old times, 
shown as much of his naked limbs?’ Ihave seen a High. 
land clergyman mount the pulpit in a filabeg. 1 was 
struck with the perfectly gentlemanlike air of these Moors. 
There was grace in every movement of their white’ and,, 
shapely hands. By the tones of their voice, I knew. that : 
they were arguing, but it was with mildness and light ~ 
pleasantry,.and their Arabic sounded like a musical 
language, in comparison with the guttural harshness of 
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the common speech. These gentlemen Moors sat on 
chairs like the Europeans. 

In the native Algerine coffee-houses you find the Moors 
and Arabs squatting themselves for hours on benches, 
smoking and sipping black and sugarless coffee, which in 
taste much resembles worm-powders. There they also 
play at two games, which, as far as ] could observe, sare 
like draughts and chess. They listen meanwhile to the 
vocal and instrumental music of their indigenous minstrels 
—a music which, te a European ear, if I may judge by my 
own, Is unintelligible and exeerable. They have a finger 
guitar, with four strings, a fiddle with only two, and a 
flageolet, which is their best instrument, thoifgh bad is 
the best. Ihave seen them also use a drum made of 
parchment stretched over a jar of burnt clay. The jar 
might indeed be painted as a symbol of their music. 
Really agdinst an Algerine concert I. would almost pit 
the bag-pipes of Lochabar. A Highland piper gives you 
at Jeast some idea of lilt or rhythm in his rudest pibrach 
—something to which you could dance or beat time; but 
in the Algerine airs I could discern no rhythm,—-Wha®, 
you will say, melody without rhythm! it is impossible, 
and the fault was in your ears. Well, l own to you the 
utter difficulty of imagining music without rhythm, and I 
thought at first that the fault Jay wholly in my own ear ; 
but when I spoke on the subject with a Frenchman here, 
who is the leader of a regimental band, he told me that 
the rhythm in Moorish melodies is so capricious as to 
puzzle him.* - 


"* Ata later period of my residence in Algiers, a most accom- 
plished vocal musician, the lady of Colonel De Verger, had the 
kindness to write, out for me the notes of some Algerine airs; but 
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The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their 
own, where Mooresses dance unveiled—if their monoto- 
nous, see-saw movements can be called a dance. Of 
course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be com- 
pared with the unsunned snow, but, in justice to the beauty 
of the Algerine fair sex, which I have impeached upon 
suspicion, I ought to say that more than one of these 
opera-women appeared to me exceedingly handsome. 

The shops that have been opened by the French are of 
course after the fashion of Europe; buj, those of the Moors 
and Jews are in general formed by a recess in the side of 
a house, some four feet deep, and seven feet long, and 
raised a step above the ground. In these booths you see 
the tailor sewing an embroidered garment, the shoemaker 
shaping slippers of morocco-leather, and a variety of native 
artisans plying their different trades. In the butchers’ 
shops I observe a luxury (at least we Scotchmen esteem it 
as such) which 1 little expected to meet with so far from 
home, namely, a singed sheep's head. ‘The meat here is 
but indifferent. The restaurants affect the Parisian 
guisine ; but, whether it be the fault of the cook, the viands, 
or the climate, I have had little gastronomic pleasure 
since my arrival. 

The general food of the natives is couscusou, a prepa- 
ration of flour somewhat like maccaroni, but enriched 
with a mixture of the yolk of eggs, and stewed with a 
little portion of animal food. I found it very palatable, 
though a little too highly peppered. Far different were 
my sensations when I tasted a bit of their mutton, which 


she said, “I have been obliged to put a rhythm of my own to 
them, for I never could discern what the natives mean the rhythm 
to be.” 
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they preserve unsalted in suet. I believe they smoke it 
first ; it is.horrible stuff. : 

Before the arrival of the French,-a European could not 
find at Algiers either an inn or an eating-house. The 
African merchants arriving in the city had, and still have, 
covered bazaars where their goods are laid, with sleeping- 
places in the upper stories, forming a rude hostellerie. 
Near one of these bazaars I remarked also a cook’s shop 
—a miserable dirty hole, where a Moor was roasting bits 
of meat about the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron 
wire, over a charcoal fire bafore the shop. When they 
were done, he whipped them cleverly off the spit into the 
plates of his customers, who grabbed them with their dirty 
hands, and seemed to relish them much. 

As the Algerines shave their heads, though not their 
beards, they have barbers among them, and the barbers’ 
shops are“here, as they have ever been in a simple state 
of society, great places of resort for loungers. They are 
a great deal larger than the shops of other artisans, some- 
times fifteen feet deep and proportionably broad, with 
benches around them for the loungers to seat themselvea. 
On the walls they have daubs of pictures representing 
naval victories of the Algerines over the Christians, exe- 
cuted, I am sorry to believe, by Christian artists who had 
been prisoners here. Here the Moslem has his head 
shaved and his beard stained. The Algerine barber is, 
as everywhere else, a mighty newsman. In these shops 
the French spies reported that they had found conspiracies 
hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which probably 
never existed. i 

I compute that the expense of living at Algiers is about 
as dear at present as itis at Paris. The arrival of the 
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French, it may easily be imagined, raised thé price of 
almost everything. That of wheat, and all manner of 
meat, was quickly trebled, and fowls and ducks soared 
in the market to a height of cost which they had never 
before been known to attain. Yet, though the greater 
part of vivres thus rose, some of them kept stationary. 
Honey and sugar, for instance, remained the. same, the 
former at 80 and the latter at 60 centimes* for the pound 
of 27 ounces. Brandy also continued steady,. though it 
has been far from steadying either the heads or health of 
the French. In this climate a moderate infusion of 
brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a particular 
state of the body, when internal inflammation is threatened. 
But the poor common soldier understands not the point 

" of moderation, It is difficult to conceive how he gets 
money to poison himself with brandy, for his pay leaves _ 
him only a sou a day for pocket-money ; but so.it is, that 
he gets frequently enough of it to be sent to-day to the 
hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 

The French have hitherto lost here about 3000 soldiers’ 
a year, and one of their physicians tells me that at least 
a sixth part of them have fallen victims to sheer drunken- 
ness. 

During thé Jast three months of the present year, wheat 
averaged 9 francs 75 cents. for 45 kilograms. The kilo- 
gram is about 2lbs. weight, and 9 francs 75 cents. make, 
at the exchange of 1/. sterling for 24 francs, 83. 73d. for 
90 lbs. of wheat; which is about 40s. a quarter. Beef 
averaged at 40 cents. the half kilogram, about 4d. a 
pound; veal was a trifle cheaper, and mutton a trifle 


* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. 
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dearer. Fowls rated at 1s. 1d. a-piece. Rice at about 
17s. by the cwt. Potatoes at 4s. 4d. the cwt. An ass- 
load of wood at 1s. 3d., and the same load of charcoal at 
about 3s. 6d. ‘Finally, vin, ordinaire (it is very ordinary 
indeed) may be had for about 2d. a bottle; but from log- 
wood die and alum I should think that an equally good 
beverage might be prepared still cheaper. 
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LETTER IIL. 


I was three days at Algiers before I called either on the 
British Consul General, Mr. St. John, or Mr. Tulin, the 
Vice-Consul; but I had scarcely left my name at the 
Consulate, when the latter brought me & friendly message 
from Mr. St. John, requesting me to visit him as often as 
I could at his villa, where he resides in summer, and in 
the meantime to use his town house for my lodgings. The 
latter offer I declined for the present, but I agreed to avail 
myself frequently of his rural hospitality. The first 
morning that I went out to his country house was un- 
commonly mild for an autumnal day in Africa."’ A fresh 
sea-breeze tempered the sun’s rays, and brought a de- 
lightful breath and murmur from the sea. Having sallied 
out from the gate of Bab-el-Oued, I passed the cemetery 
of the Jews with its splendid white marble tombs and 
curious Hebrew epitaphs, as well as the gardens of the 
late Dey, which, though square and formal, are large and 
not destitute of beauty. The road to the Consul’s house, 
which is a short league from town, goes round those 
gardens up a steep ascent, where the country presents at 
first only a sterile appearance ; but as you get farther up, + 
the villas increase in number, and the vegetable power of 
nature incréises with the height you attain. The fig-tree, 
the orange and lemon-tree, the pomegranate, the olive, and 

. the jujubier are either growing wild, or in orchards with 
little or no cultivation. The cactus, with its massy leaves 
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and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts around the fields and 
along the road sides, whilst the agavé, a variety of the 
aloe, shoots up its branches ten feet high, like the swords 
of a race of giants. Then, at a certain height, you pass 
ravines on one side, beneath you, displaying lovely open- 
ings into the sea-coast, where the waves are whitening its 
distant rocks. In coming to one of these, peculiarly 
beautiful, I could not but recall the lines of Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,”— 


“ And where this valley wended out below 
‘The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow.” 


1 left my horse on the road with my servant, and 
went down to traverse this ravine. With delight I heard 
the gush of a gurgling runnel, aud followed a stream 
almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was wimpling from 
rock to-rock. A brown little singing bird flitted before 
me: I could see it only by glimpses, but its note, though 
short and twittering, was sweet. Is it possible, I thought 
to myself, that Iam in Africa the torrid! The air was 
balmy; the banks of the rivulet were thick with wéld 
flowers; I knew not the names of most of them, or 
merely guessed at them from their resemblance to the pro- 
ductions of our gardens and hot-houses; but this uncer- 
tainty nowise. diminished my interest in the charming 
strangers. When one meets with a smiling beauty, does 
it spoil one's admiration not to know her name? I sus- 
pect that it sometimes enhances it, Oh, but you will tell 
me perhaps, that is fantastic, to compare a man’s homage 
‘to woman with his love ofa flower. True, if you mean 
a strict, unfanciful comparison. But allow. a little phan- 

4* 
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tasy, for it is an ingredient in all sorts of love. When we 
admire your sex, and, most of all; when we address you 
in poetry, do we not compare you to every flower that is 
most beautiful? Then why should E be shy to confess 
that] my heart has a gallantry for flowers? They 
make me dream that I am among graceful and gentle 
females. 

This was a day which I should never wish to forget : 
I could not tread a step or look a yard around me without 
seeing floral treasures that were exotic to an Englishman. 
It is true that the ivy, the blackberry, and the daisy 
pleasantly reminded me that I‘had not dropped into another 
planet ; yet, altogether, Nature appeared to me like an old 
friend with a new face ; but it was a brightened face, and 
she was still “ my goddess.” 

‘When I returned back to the road, I found my man 
Iachimo conversing with an Italian compatriot with whom 
he had met. I had taken out my new valet in not the 
best possible humour. For a few days that he had been 
with me, my service had appeared to him a sort of sine- 
cure to his heart’s content; but when I told him one 
e¥Vening to be ready to come with me at sunrise next 
morning to make a country excursion, he showed by his 
face that he greatly preferred the gentler exercise of 
brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a 
mule’s back up the hills, At daybreak he came to nie 
with a musket on his shoulder, a brace of pistols in his 
belt, and a sword by his side. « My stars! I exclaimed, 
“Tachimo, you frighten me. With another gun you would 
look as formidable as Robinson Crusoe!" « Signor Cam- 
pobello,” he said, gravely, « you don’t know the country 
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that you have come to. You may hear by their cries at 
night that there are jackals and hyenas all round Algiers; 
but what is worse, there are leopards and lions. Yes, 
a lion was killed not far from henee, and not long ago, 
who had teeth a foot long, and eyes as big as pompions. 
I know it for a fact, for I saw his skin with my own eyes.” 
“ Signor Iachimo,” I replied with equal solemnity, “I have 
heard the sweet voices of the jackals, and I know they 
would make a cold collation of us if we were dead; but 
they will) never attack a living person. As to the leopards 
and lions, I engage not only to kill, but to eat all that 
we meet with. So lay aside, 1 pray you, your sabre and 
firearms.” He complied with a bad grace. Coming 
under the shade of the trees, I overheard him speaking 
about me in terms that were not flattering to my vanity. 
“ Only think,” he said, “ of that Englishman with whom I 
live (he did not deign to call me his master) going down 
yonder ravine to gather flowers, like a bambino !” 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s house, he and his lady 
received me with such hospitality, that in twenty minutes 
I felt as if I had been acquainted with them for as many 
years. One of their youngest daughters, Mrs. St. John 
told me, looked out of the window as I alighted at the 
gate, and exclaimed, “Oh! is this Mr. Campbell — 


“* «I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,’ ”” 


repeating a line from my little poem of “Glenara,” which 
~ it had been her day’s task to get by heart. 

In spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about 
children, I am sure, when they are endearing, that nobody 
loves them better. It is true that when I conjure up an 
idea of purgatory, I always imagine it to resound with 

*™ the cries of crass brats. Virgil himself feelingly hints at 
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this in describing the entry to Tartarus. But a beautiful 
child, I have often thought, is the only living thing that 
could bear to be transformed alive to heaven. If Nature 
had made me a painter, I certainly think that I should have 
devoted myself to the portraiture of children ; and here I 
found perfect samples of beauty, that should have been 
my favourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from three 
years old upwards. Oh! I wish you could see the little 
St. Johns; they are little saints indeed. 

Mr. St. John’s house stands high ona hill-side, to the 
west of Algiers. It is an old Moorish mansion of the 
most elegant kind, which the counsel has improved by a 
large additional drawing-room, vaulted and pillared in the 
true Mauresque style. From a high hill, to the west of 
Algiers, it commands a wide view over the plain of Ma- 
tidjah to the range of Mount Atlas. The garden and 
shrubbery teem with every fruit and blossom which a ° 
rich soil under a powerful sun can be brought to produce. 
There I saw in flower, on the open ground, the yucca 
gloriosa, with its gigantic pyramid of white bells; the 
bignonia rosa sinensis, double and single; with double 
oleanders, geraniums, and passion-flowers in abundance. 
For fruit-trees, there are the almond, the guava annona, 
or soursop, the banana, and others, too many to enumerate. 

The only guest in the house besides myself was Mr. 
Brown, the American Consul, who, as he had been. here 
during the French invasion, had been an eye-witness to 
all the fighting around Algiers, and, like Mr. St. John,‘ 
could relate many interesting details. Mr. Brown was 
near enough to the scene of one of their battles to see a close 
conflict between bayonets and yatagans, and could descry _ 
a Kabyle, who had mastered a French soldier, cut off his 
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head and bring it away with him under his arm, At 
first, the.regular price of 100 dollars was given for every” 
such trophy brought in to the Moorish Government; but 
a Kabyle warrior having beem detected in bringing ina 
native instead of a French head, he lost his own for the 
attempted imposition, and the capitation prize-money was 
discontinued, though not before 20,000 dollars had been 
given for prisoners, dead or alive. 

_I slept at the Consul’s country-house, and had a long 
conversation witl# him next morning. Mr. St. John told 
me that, before the invasions the Turkish garrison in Al- 


_ giers itself consisted of about 5000 Levantine Turks, all . 


. 


of them of the worst description; and who, hfving small 
pay, for the most part exercised different trades. Out of 
these it was the Jaw that the Dey and his principal officers 
were to be chosen ;' so that an enlightened Government 
could not reasonably be expected. The last Dey had been 
a waiter in a coffee-house. It is but justice to say that, 
when he changed the napkin for the sceptre, he was, for 
a Dey of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that 
ever reigned. The Aga of the Janissaries, who married 
the Dey’s daughter, had been a wrestler; and it was 
thought, if the French had not come, that he might one 
day have tripped up the heels of his father-in-law. The 
_ Minister of Marine, or Lord High Admiral, was, before 


’ his installation in office, a burner of charcoal; and his 


Excellency’s manners continued to savour so much of 
.the coal-burner, that none of the European Consuls could 

speak to him without a trial of temper. 

* It is.strange, in looking back on public events, to find 

how little the Algerines were humbled by Lord Exmouth’s 
«victory, in comparison with the humiliation that ought to 
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have been taught them, if England had followed up her 
victory with consistent spirit. I will not detail to you 
the insults that were offered to our Consul, Mr. Macdo- 
nell, a man of excellent character (Mr. St. John’s predeces- 
sor,) because I am sure that the history of the whole 
affair must have been published in England. We hada 
dispute with the Dey of Algiers, as you may remember, 
in 1823, Iam not speaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on 
the subject ; for my object was to get facts from him, and 
not opinions; and he could tell me no fact tending to 
shake my conviction that Macdonell was an ill-used man, 
and that our compromise with the African barbarian was 
a stain on'the honour of England. Whether the blame 
belonged to our Government, or to Sir Harry Neale, who 
commanded the squadron before Algiers, I will not take 
upon me to say ; but soit was, that Admiral Sir H. Neale, 
made two concessions to the Dey—the meaner ‘that they 
were secret—namely, that our flag should not be hoisted 
in the English Consulate in Algiers, and that Mr, Mac- 
donell should not return as Consul. 

* When Mr, St. John succeeded him, all the disgraceful 
ceremonies in the intercourse between the representative 
of Great Britain and the chief of the chastised pirates 
were continued. The British Consul, like that of the 
other Christian powers, was still obliged, whenever he came 
in sight of the Dey’s palace, to walk bare-headed under * 
the hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was obliged, on. 
reaching the palace, to sit down ona stone bench in an 
Open passage, where-every porter could sit down beside 
him. He was not allowed to wear a sword in the Dey's 
presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his own ser- 
vants, if they were Mahometans, might do so. The Ka..~ 


» 
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byles used to be on horseback, whilst the Christian Con- 
suls went a-foot ; nay, even when they passed the ancient 
palace: of the Dey, where nobody had lived for twelve 
years past, they were obliged to uncover their heads as 

~ long as it pleased the Turkish soldiers who were sitting 
before it. 

. The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride 
of the Algerines; and the Dey, in an altercation with the 
French Consul, gave him a blow with his fan. For this 
unwaiter-like condyct he refused to make any reparation ; 
and the singularly inefficient blockade kept up by a squad- . 
ron which the French sent out to Algiers raised his spirits 
to mirthful insolence. He had been at Paxjs, amd he used 
to compare the French blockading ships to the Cyprian 
girls around the gates of the Parisian playhouses, who 
beset all outgoers, but catch not, one in a hundred. 

Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek captives 
being brought to Algiers and doomed to labour as slaves, 
but without either pay or the usual sustenance allowed 
to slaves. He was answered, that those Greeks were 
subjects of the Porte, and that England had no right ta, 
interfere for them.—To this the reply was obvious, that 
Lord Exmouth had extorted a bond from Algiers, sealed 
by the blood of a thousand Englishmen, that no Christian 
should hereafter be made a slave in the Regency. But 

: the British Government relinquished their interference. 
About the same time, there was-another gross instance 
e of Algerine barbarity, in the case of George Nicholaidi, a 
rich Greek merchant of Smyrna, who was arrested here, 
and, for an alleged intrigue with a Moorish woman, of 


» which not a shadow of proof was produced, was behead- 


ed, and his whole wealth was seized upon by the Dey. 
If Lord Exmouth’s victory had bespoken liberty to Chris- 
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tians of every nation, the paction surely implied their se- 
curity against lawless forfeiture of life. - 

I forbear to send you an account of the French con- 
quest of Algiers, because you will find it in many publi- 
cations. Among the rest there is a pretty accurate des- 
cription of it in the October number of the “ United Ser- 
vice Journal,” for 1830. I am trying only to recollect 
authentic anecdotes that have not been published. The 
Dey owed his fall to his insolence, ignorance, and misit® 
formation, all working together. When told that the 
French could equip as many as thirty ships of the line, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Jt is impossible; I know that, except the 
force they have, sent out to blockade me, they have not 
one ship of the line—I have it from my correspondent in 
Italy—England alone has ships.”’ He suffered the 
French to land with little opposition, at.Sidi .Ferruch, 
from a firm persuasion that he was getting them like so 
many fishes irito his net. An Armenian, who had served 
as an interpreter with the French army, was taken pri- 
soner and brought before him; he questioned him about 
the different forces which the French had brought hither, 
and when the Armenian told him that he believed the 
French had brought with them 200 cannons, his serene 
highness’ flew into a passion—“ Take away that infidel 

- dog,” he said, “ and cut off his head for telling me a lie.” 
The order was instantly obeyed. 

Mr. St. John’s family had been removed to Malta’ in 
the expectation. of the invasion, but the Consul himself~ 
remained at his post. The natives respected him so 
much, that, when they were coming down to cross his 
grounds, they retired and took a different route at his 
remonstrance ; at the same time the French general com- 
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manding the troops in that quarter put a guard of seven 
mén to protect the Consulate from any straggling party 
of the French. 

At three o’clock of the morning of the 4th of July, 
1830, the French, who had already advanced from Sidi 
Ferruch, had chased the Algerines before them in several 

" engagements, and had posted themselves on the heights 
which command the town, opened their fire upon the 
Emperor’s-Fort. It lasted till one o’clock, when the na- 
tive troops went out of the fort, setting fire to the pow- 
der magazine. At this crisis the Dey sent for the British 
Consul-General, and requested him to go on his (the 
Dey’s) part to the French Commander-in-chitf, to know 
what terms he wanted. The Commander-in-chief replied, 

_ that he required the town to surrender at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning, promising at the same time the securi- 
ty of the Dey’s person and property, as well as that of 
all the. inhabitants of thé town. This answer having 
been given in writing, it was sent by the Dey to his own 
secretary, who had gone out with the consul. On the 
following morning, the 6th of July,.the Dey sent again 
for Mr. St. John, to: know whéther he could really de- 
pend upon his own safety and that of the inhabitants, as 
promised by the French general ; in which case, he said, 
he was ready to surrender the town, and sign the con- 

” vention offered him. Mr. St. John assured him that he 
might rely on the promise of the Commander-in-chief. 
His Highness then put his seal to the Convention, and 
requested the Consul to be the bearer of it to the French, 
—at the same time begging him to get the Commander- 
in-chief to allow him two hours more for the.removal of 

a_his family to his private house. The Consul complied 
- i : : 
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with the Dey’s wishes, and obtained the delay asked for 
by the Dey. The French troops were detained until one 
o'clock, at which hour they marched into the town and 
teok possession of all the forts. The Consul, fearing that 
in the confusion some atrocity might be committed on 
the French prisoners, obtained their liberation from the 
Dey before he left his palace, and had them sent to the 
British Consulate. 

During this second visit Mr. St. John was admitted 
by the ‘Dey to the chamber of his treasures. It was 
paved with stone, for no wogden. floor could have borne 
the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, _ 
were lying heaped up like corn in a granary, and, several 
feet high in the walls, the plaster, which had been wet 
when they had been shovelled in, retained when dry the 
impression of the coins. In this hall of Plutus, were con- 
tained not only some hundred thousands in gold and 
jewels, which the Dey took with him, but between two 
and three millions which the French owned to receiving. 
Considerable sums, it is known, disappeared unaccount- 
ably after the French had got possession of them, but 
Mr. St. John suspects: that millions may have been 
secreted, though not brought off by the Dey himself 
No man, cert&inly, in real life—if we except their owner 
and those who helped him to hoard them—ever looked 


around on such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that 


day contemplated. It was like a scene in a dream, or in . 
the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” But did the 
British Consul, you will ask me, receive any gratuity from 
the Dey for thus negotiating to save all his personal wealth: 
No! not a farthing. A pecuniary recompence I have no 
doubt our Consuls British pride would have refused ;_ 
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but there was something heartless in the Barbarian’s sail- 
ing off without leaving a keepsake or token of gratitude 
to one whom he had actually to thank for preserving to 
him an immense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John had 
to complain of still worse usage, when, in return for his 


~ interference which had saved Algiers from being taken by 


storm and delivered up to pillage and butchery, he found 
himself assailed by French scribblers, who misrepresented 
the whole history of events, and calumniated him as un- 
fair and partial to the Algerines, and as an enemy to the 
French. Their calumnies deserve only this general 
answer, that all respectable Frenchmen here now acknow- 
ledge the humanity of his conduct, and speak of him in 
terms of high estimation. 
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LETTER IV. 


Aarers, Oct. 2d, 1834. 
My ocar FRiEnp, 

I nave just visited a place of gloomy memory in this 
city, namely, the Bagnio, or prison in which the Christian 
slaves used to be shut up after their daily toil. It is a 
dismal, ruinous-looking old Hall, and if the tradition be 
true that it was once a Catholic chapel, it must be as old 
as the first ages of Christianity. It is about fifty feet 
long, and half as broad, with nothing in its appearance 
to beguile one’s painful reflections on the many deep- 
drawrr sighs of agony that must have been respired in 
the place during 300 years of Christian slavery at Algiers. 
There were formerly several more of the same night- 
prisons, but this one alone continued to be used for its 
ancient purpose after Lord Exmouth’s victory. When 
the French took possession of Algiers, they found here 
122 prisoners. , Some of these were soldiers of their own 
army, who had been taken in the recent fighting, and 
rescued by the Turks from the yatagans of the Kabails 
and Arabs; others were individuals fortunate enough 
to have escaped from the massacres that were perpetrated 
by the wild natives on the crews of two shipwrecked 
brigs ; the rest were some Greeks and Genoese who had 
been in slavery for two years. 

In this bagnio the Christian captives used to be shut 
up at sunset, and let out again to their labour at sunrise. 


< 
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Ah! what beauty there is in that word sunrise to the 
imaginations of the free.*- To us it recalls the carol of 
the lark, the freshness of flowers, the sounds of cheerful 
industry, and all the joyous infancy of the day; but to 
the captive in this prison—what was the daylight? It 
only broke the oblivion of his misery, or perhaps the 
dream in which he fancied himself restored to the land of 
his birth and love. The sun rose only to glare on him 
like the fierce eye of his taskmaster, and the black bread 
for his morning heal was thrown down to him as to a 
dog! In spite of all these reflections, when I think on 
this subject, I sometimes try to console myself with argu- 
ments for believing that the lot of these victims was not 
quite so miserable as our imaginations are apt to picture 
it. Certain it is, that the ransomed Christians who return- 
ed to Europe and became objects of popular interest, both 
as travéllers and as sufferers for religion, were by no 
means anxious to undercolour the portraiture of their 
past tribulations, whether they depended on the alms of 
the compassionate, or were rich enough 


2 
*< Around their fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all they felt and all they saw.” 


And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so 


* I find a similar sentiment better expressed, in a poem full of 
grace and sweetness, which has been lately published, and which 
I chanced to open for the first time after writing the above 
sentence: ; : 

“How beautiful is Nature tothe blest! 
Sunbeams, that seem to mock the sad at heart,— 
Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress’d.” 
Bride of Siena, s. 14. 


5* 
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much among the infidels, if they had found Christian 
hearts slow to believe in their most wonderful narratives. 
I was talking the other day with an Algerine on this 
subject, and he expressed to me his conviction that the 
grossest exaggerations had been propagated in Europe 


respecting the maltreatment of Christian slaves at Algiers. . 


Ood forgive me for joking on so grave a subject! but, in 
the course of our conversation, a ludicrous instance of 
Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my own came across 
my memory, and I upbraided my infidel acquaintance by 
relating it. Once on a time, samongst the passengers of 
a ship that was taken by an Algerine corsair, there was 
a poor diminutive Scotch tailor, who was condemned to 
slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not 
work with the other slaves, but the Dey of Algiers in- 
humanly obliged him to sit from morning to night upon 
eggs, like a clucking hen, in order to hatch them. It 
may be easily imagined that all Scotland laughed at the 


little martyr when he came home and related this melan- ° 


choly adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned it 
was also much diverted by it, but resuming his gravity, 


he remarked, “ This story is as improbable as it is ludi- 
crous; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey would have 


made fifty times more profit out of him by setting him 
to sew cloth than to hatch eggs.” 

To be serious, though I abominate the memory of 
Christian slavery in this place, I am fain to hope that its 
horrors were somewhat exaggerated. All the religious 
orders in Europe, particularly in Spain, were laudably 
employed in collecting funds for the ransoming of 
Christians from Barbary. Those pious men soon dis- 


covered a truth, well expressed by Horace, namely, that __. 
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appeals to the sense of sight touch the mind with incom- 
parably. more force than mere statements to the ear. So 
they preached to the eyes of the charitable. "When de- 
livered captives arrived in a Spanish ‘city, they were 
publicly paraded through it, clad in rags which they had 
never worn before, and loaded with chains a great deal 
heavier than the Algerines had ever put upon them, but 
which had a useful weight ‘in the pathetic exhibition. 

_ The cir¢éumstance which I am going to tell you carries 
no evidence at al in favour of the clemency of the Alge- 
rines towards their prisoners—but still it is a curious fact, 
that for a very long period the greater part of the Christian. 
slaves at Algiers were those who had come’ voluntarily 
into slavery.~Oran, which Spain possessed till 1792, and 
Masalquiver, were considered by the Moors as the chief 
nursery of their Christian slaves; and, in 1785, it was 
gravely ‘stipulated between the Spaniards and Algerines, 
that the latter should still receive, as usual, Christian deser- 
ters as slaves—whose numbers used annually to amount to 
ahundred. The garrison troops in the places I have men- 
tioned were generally vagabonds from all nations, though 
the most of them had been Spanish smugglers or Italian 
bandits. When those worthies had committed some 
error that threatened them with death or the cat-and-nine- 
tails, they scarcely exchanged their lot for a worse one, 
when they embraced Algerine slavery. Some of them 
also had hopes that the Consul of the European nation to 
which they belonged might interfere to procure their 
liberty. 

The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divided 
into two classes. The first of these included the captain, 
the chief officers of the prize, and the passengers with 
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their women and children; all these were put to labour 
less hard than that of the rest. |The children were almost 
all sent to the palace of the Dey, or to the houses of the 
first families, and the women were made servants of the 
Moorish ladies. The second part of the crew were openly 
sold to the highest bidders. : 
As to their general treatment, Leweson, a secretary 
to the Danish Consulate, who published a work about 
Algiers towards the latter end of the last century, and 
who seems a candid writer, gives a description which is 
not very revolting. Speaking from several years of ob- 
servation, he thinks that, upon the whole, though he ad- 
mits exceptions, the captives were neither overwrought 
nor cruelly treated. Their proprietors, he observes, in 
general had always more or less the prospect of selling 
them. for a ransom, and were therefore interested in 
keeping them alive. Those who were condemned to 
labour at the public works were the most unfortunate. 
They were placed by day under the constant inspection 
of Turks, who were called their guardians, a gentle name 
{Sr the office of those who guarded against their escape. 
From his account I gather that they had three smail 
loaves of coarse bread in the morning, with gruel and 
old butter or native oil, which is execrably rancid, and 
then in the evening a repetition of the bread and a few 
‘ olives. There were many individuals even in this worst- 
off class who, when they were good workmen, could . 
make a little money by performing services for the natives 
after sunset, on getting permission from their guardians 
to let them return to the lock-up house at a later hour, 
by which means they could obtain a good supper anda 
cup of wine. The dress granted them annually by the.— 
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state consisted of a long shirt, a woollen tunic with long 
slegves, and a cloak of the same material. For bedding, 
they had a woollen coverlet, a pillow, and a mattress. No 
mention is made of their being provided with shoes or 
* stockin gs. 
Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors, whether 
*Turks, Moors, or Jews, (it was not permitted to Christians 
to have slaves at all, and Jews could have none who pro- 
fessed Mahometanism,) were generally better off than 
those that were the property of the state. In the city 
they mostly served as domestics ; in the country their 
agricultural intelligence often raised them to the rank of 
bailiffs on estates, and there were instances pf their be- 
coming such favourites in families as to cause scandal 
and amputation of heads, on account of intimacy with 
wives and daughters. The Christian slaves who were 
taken into the domestic service of the Dey were also com- 
paratively fortunate. They had little to do, they were 
well clothed, and fed sumptuously, and when they pleased 
their owners, it is probable that their only sufferings 
(though, alas ! it was a sad only) were their longings to 
return home, and the ennut of domestic confinement. 
Besides the European Consuls and their families and 
secretaries, there were some other free Christians, such 
as merchants, artists, and Catholic as well as Greek ‘spi- 
oa rituals, who were permitted to exist at Algiers. To alt 
this class of persons the proprietors of Christian slaves 
= used to let them out as servants on moderate terms, and 
on assurance that the hirer would be responsible if the 
slave escaped. Thus a few of the captives found Christian 
homes, nor were they required to repair at night to the 
bagnios, where, according to law, all slaves were to be 
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shut up after daylight. Some of them after a time lef 
the service of their patrons with money or credit enovgh 
to be able to set up taverns, where, by the sale of wine 
and spirits, they would sometimes make enough to pur- 
chase their ransom, and to return to Europe richer than 
they had left it. But the security exacted from free 
Christians against the elopement of such protégées was 
severe and dangerous; nay, the patron wag even respon- 
sible to the proprietor for the value of the slave in case of 
his death. So the free Christians, it may be easily ima- 
gined, were very cautious as to the objects of their cau- 
tionry, and even when they’ gave it, generally required 
their fellow, believer to wear a token of his obligation to 
them, Some free strangers from Christendom having 
seated themselves one day in a tavern, and called for wine, 
mine host brought it into them limping with an iron 
circle on one of his legs. “What,” said they, “ Boni- 
face, do you keep this house, and are you yet a slave? 
—‘Iam so, nominally,” he answered; “a Moor is my 
proprietor, but Mr. so-and-so is my patron, God -bless 
him!—he set me upin this shop, and gives security against 
my quitting Algiers without notice.”—« But does the law 
oblige you to wear that iron ?’— No;” said the arch 
fellow, “I wear it only to oblige my patron.”—« Does he 
distrust you then ’’"—~“ Oh, dear me, no!—no more than 
he distrusts his own wife; but just by way of a ceremony, 
he gave his wife a ring to wear on her finger, and in the 
same way he gave me this iron ring to wear above my - 
ancle.”’ In reality, however, the ancle ring was not so 
easily slipt off as a finger one, and its notoriety was some 
security to the patron. ‘Where is patronage to be found 
without a badge? 
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Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian 
slavery at. Algiers, it is but fair to mention, that when 
slaves were ill-treated, they had a right to repair either 
to the Dey’s palace, or to the nearest Maraboot or Maho- 
metan chapel, and there to prefer their complaint. If the 
case of ill usage was proved, the proprietor was ad- 
“monished 3 if it occurred twice, the slave was taken 
without compensation from his cruel master and trans- 
ferred to another proprietor. Here there was at least 
some seeming recegnition of the rights of humanity. But 
put all the above cireumstanees together, and place Alge- 
rine slavery in its mildest light, it was still an atrocity 
that reproaches the tardiness of its extinction. "fhe slave's 
right of appeal to the Dey in case of hard usage must have 
been for the most part the next thing to a mockery. 
. Those candid travellers who are disposed rather to 
smooth than to aggravate our horror at the lot of the 
captives, admit that those who laboured at the public 
works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, and that 
the numbers shut up every night in the bagnios suffered 
dreadfully from their hard beds, and the filth and stencif 
of their incarceration. Altogether, whatever may become 
of the colony, let us thank the French for having at least 
obliterated the last vestiges of Christian slavery. 

‘The history of that evil, now so happily abolished, may 
“teach us that there is a moral reaction in the universe, 
. Which seldom leaves crimes without a progeny of crimes, 

and that the source of every great act of injustice may 
generally be traeed up to some preceding one. The Roman 
Catholics were taught persecution by Roman Pagans, and 
they bequeathed their Jessons to the Protestants, who, from 
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Calvin down to the Irish Orangemen, retaliated on Ca- 
tholics. In like manner Christian slavery at Algiers had 
its origin in the reflux of revenge-and fanatism from 
Africa back to Europe, after the Moors had been driven 
with horrible cruelty out of Spain. As often as the Moors 
show you the tomb of Barbarossa they call him their 
avenger. Nor should it be forgotten, that most of the 
southern states of Europe—Spaniards, Sardinians—the 
subjects of the Pope and the Maltese, till a recent period, 
condemned to the galleys all the peopke of Barbary who 
fell into their hands. . 

It is difficult to compute what the number of Christian 
slaves may have been at Algiers in times far gone by ; 
but I am inclined to reckon that they were at least ‘2000 
during the earlier part of the last century, and in the 
preceding age there were probably many more. Lewe- 
son says that, in 1785, their number amounted to 2000— 
though the French had ransomed all natives of France. 
At the epoch of Lord Exmouth’s victory they had been 
reduced to less than 1000, and England lost a gallant 
‘nariner for every slave whom she delivered. 

The sojourn of a European here, unless he is interest- 
ed in trade or in the objects of a traveller, is not even 
now particularly enviable; but in former times it must 
have been dismal. Nay, at this moment I doubt, sup- 
posing two enamoured Protestants wished to enter on the 
state of matrimony, whether they could find a priest of 
their own church to link the fatal knot and afford religious 
consolation to the sufferers. I know not how they manage 
the matter at present, but formerly the Protestants used 
to apply, in cases of marriages, christenings, and burials, 
to a Greek priest, who, to their great edification, repeated 
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the service in a language of which they understood not 
‘ont syllable, . 

But during the worst times at Algiers the free Chris- 
tians were well off as to personal security. They had 
each of them a Turk for a protector, who accompanied 

, them wherever they chose, and saw that they were 
neither offended nor injured. And wo to him or her who 
in word or deed offended the protégée of this Turkish 
guardian!~+ In the year 1786 the wife of a European, 
who was enciente, was walking in the streets, when a 
Moorish lady came. up to her, touched her on the sto- 
mach, and said something insulting to her. . For this.the 
Mooress was instantly taken before the Cadi, and sen- 
tenced to the bastinado, which she underwent, though 
both the consul and his wife pleaded for her pardon. 

The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the op- 
posite gates of Bab-el-Oued and Babazoun. The outside 
of the latter used to be the scene of those hideous execu- 
tions, which were not discontinued till very lately, though 
they had begun to be infrequent. A short way from Ba- 
bazoun you find a miniature encampment of those nativeg. 
who have brought their country productions to town, and 
who, to save the expense of lodgings, sleep here under 
miserable tents with their dogs and beasts of burthen. 
The road as you turn from this squalid scene, divides 

itself into two branches. In the lower direction it takes 
you, after passing a village tolerably well stocked with 

: shops, along the level of the bay that stretches from Al- 
giers to Cape Matifou. If you pursue this road for a 

-Jeague it will bring you to an establishment which the 
French call the Garden of Experiment and Naturalization. 
I rode out thither one morning with M. Descousse, and 
a « 6 
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the head gardener showed us minntely over the whole © 
Pépiniére. The object of the establishment is great and 
useful; namely, to try among almost all horticultural 
productions what kind will best succeed in this country. 
Ona space of eighty acres there are twenty-five thousand 
trees, bushes, and plants, All this tells interestingly 
and honourably for France. The experiment seems 
magnificent, but, like a French compliment, it is more 
showy than substantial. I inquired of the head gardener 
how many labourers he had in the Pépinigre. Twenty 
he told me. Iam no great judge of the subject, but it 
struck me that twenty pair of hands were too few for 
eighty acres of nursery ground and 25,000 trees and 
plants. “For that matter,” he replied, “ if I had but twen- 
ty active fellows, and they were well paid, I should have 
no fear; but I have only miserable natives, or Europeans 
that are the-scum of the earth, and even these are ill 
paid.” “And what is your own salary, may I ask?” 
“ Why, Sir, 1500 francs a-year, but they are not regular- 
ly forthcoming. In short, the whole concern is starved 
by the French government ; and though it would cost no 
great matter to get abundance of water, I have net more 
than a third part of what would suffice for irrigation.” 
This the head gardener told me in the hearing of M. Des- 
cousse. I went the same evening to a large party of 
French people, and expressed my regret very strongly -", 
that so noble a project as their Experimental Garden 

should be starved from false economy. In so doing I' 

neglected an advice that was once given me by a shrewd 

old Scotchman—* Speak the truth, my boy, as often and 

as freely as you can, but never for a moment “longer 

than it is agreeable to your hearers.” Next day} T under- 
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™ stood that I had given offence in a high quarter by my 
remarks, and an eminent functionary desired Mr. St. John 
to assure me that he (the functionary) was not in the 
least to blame in the business. I could with sincerity 
return him my assurance that I had never attributed any 
. blame to him. The fault lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let_ me speak of the general 
efforts at cultivation which the French are making around 
Algiers. Iderive my information chiefly from M. Lacroutz, 
the principal banker at Algiers, whose fortune, intelligence, 
and public spirit have prompted him to make large experi- 
ments in farming. He has favoured me with a manu- 
script book of his remarks on the subject. He has culti- 
vated with success the tender sort of grain which the 
French call tuzelle, which has afforded. him, even on 
ground that was not manured, a return of from 83 to 12} 
for the seed that was sown. Hard grain has not succeed- 
ed so well, and oats indifferently; but he has sown cot- 
ton, and the product has been abundant and of good qua- 
lity. “Some of his experiments in indigo have been also for- 
tunate, and be has a roll of this material as beautiful as 
ever came from the East. On another of his estates, M. 
Lacroutz has constructed a mill for olive oil, one-third 
part of which is as excellent as the best that ever came 
from Provence, whilst the rest, though inferior, was found 
to be useful and of some value. 

From all that I can learn and observe there seems to 
me to be no doubt that the intertropical productions, 
which the Algerine Regency is capable of rearing, might 

-—~ become a source of great wealth to France, and very soon 
- make the colony swarm with a prosperous population, 
ifthe difficulty of introducing abundant capital could be 
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overcome. At present, whilst capital with us obtains —~ 
some four per cent., it varies here, according to the con- 
fidence of the lender, from twelve to sixty percent. This 
high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to the agricul- 
tural, or I should perhaps rather say horticultural, specu. 
lation; I mean to the rearing of those preducts which 
require patience and expense. Accofdingly it is a fact, 
and one which I give with deliberate certainty, that out 
of the whole number of European colonists settled here, 
between 300 and 400, there are not more than five or six 
proprietors who are occupied in the culture of the olive 
and the mulberry-—two products about the success and 
valuableness of which to France, granting capital and 
industry, there can be.no manner of doubt. As to ‘what 
might be gained by the culture of indigo, cochineal, senna, 
cotton, tobacco, wine, and some other articles, a question 
may be raised, though in my humble mind there is no 
scepticism as to the immense wealth that might be de- 
rived from Algerine wine and tobacco. But still, allowing 
that point to be debateable, nobody questions that fleet- 
leads of silk and oil might be freighted from Algiers. 
And what is likely to prevent this eventually? Why the 
scarcity of capital, and the want of a public bank to supply 
the horticulturalist on the security of his Jand. Almost 
ninety!nine out of a hundred of the settlers are forced to 
get an immediate livelihood by rearing grain and vege. ~ 
tables which very poorly repay the expense of cultivation: 
The most eminent of them, a M. Couput, last year made 
some 150/. sterling by his farm. A few rich men amuse 
themselves with pretty experiments; but this is all child’s-— 
work with regard to the chanee of France ever repaying 
by importations the heavy expense of her colony. How 
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iscapital then to be got?) Why I think it might be ob- 

tained simply by making free ports of all the ports of the 

Regency; English capital, I conceive, would then flow 

‘into Algiers, and millions of our money would bring 

, double the interest that it now fetches in England. 

I mentioned this opinion to some of the most influential 
French officers, both civil and military. The latter class 
listened tq the idea with an air of polite but jealous cool- 
ness, “Ah! you Englishmen,” they said, “are true 
patriots, and you can see nothing in the world without 
wishing England to benefit by it; but what right has 
England, with so many colonies, to grudge France the 
fairly-won and exclusive possession of Algiers?” I said, 
“You mistake me; we don’t grudge you Algiers; Eng- 
land would not accept of your colony if you were to offer 
it to her as a present to-morrow.” Still it has been only 
a few of the more intelligent French officers that I have 
been able to make converts to this truth,—that England 
does not envy France the possession of Algiers. France 
is at this moment paying nearly a million and a hglf 
sterling a year for the right’of maintaining 27,000 soldiers 
on the coast, who are decimated every year, and who, 
with their-blockhouses, occupy a few miles of territory 
around Algiers, Oran, and Bona. M. Lacroutz, the 
banker, treated my suggestion in a different manner 
from the military men ; * It is my firm opinion,” he said, 

* “that the wisest thing France could do would be to 
make the Algerine ports all free.” . 

If you are not already tired with my remarks, please 
to remember that I was lately speaking of the outlets to 
the country from the town of Algiers, and conceive me 
i Sleerone-ing you im imagination out of the ‘gate of Baba- 
2 6* 
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zoun. Leaving that gate on the right, you are led by.@ 
fine spacious road, cut on the side of the hill by the or- 
ders of the Duke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his 
memory. In ascending, it is pleasant-to look back be- 
low. There is a palm tree that, with its feathery foliage, 
gives an oriental character to the scene. Whether it is 
a gentleman or a lady tree I do not know; but whichso- 
ever it is, it is fruitless, because it stands alone, for palm 
trees will not fructify unless they grow in couples. They 
have-no notion of single blessedness. Heaven smile on 
the gallant vegetables! ° . 

You see glso from this ascent several picturesque Ma: 
raboot chapels, and the guide pointed out to me a spot 
which he said was the tomb of Barbarossa. 

At the top of this hill you get to the great road that 
goes towards Douera and Boufaric. From this emi- 
nence the view is superb—the bay with its mighty blue 
semicircle, fringed with creamy foam—the white country- 
houses with their orange-gardens—the maraboots, inter- 
spersed with here and there a palm-tree—the plain be- 
low, where the vapours of the river Arach, as it dis- 
charges itself at Cape Matifou, are seen sporting in the ~ 
sun, and the noble mountains towering behind the Me- 
tidjah, All these objects, when I looked around me, filled 
me with but vain regrets that I had not beside me some 
capital artist to note the scene. The French sent hither 
the younger Verney; but he is long returned; and I 
have never been able to get a sight of his Algerine 
sketches, But England is exuberant in painters; and 

‘why are none of them here? What studies would not 
Wilkie find among the Arabs and Kabyls,—the laughing 
negroes and the merry Jew-boys of the market-place! 
What scope on these sea-shores for the grace of Zalicott! 
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and what mountain lights and shades for the sublimity of 

‘ Durer! ' The altitude of those mountains I find different. 
ly estimated. love them too well to quarrel about a few 
hundred toises as to their stature; but the highest of 
them seem to me to be twice the height of Ben Nevis. 

™ They have an aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching in a long 
sweep, with visibly deep indentations and ravines—with 
cliffs that are purpled, and masses of precipices that are 
bronzed by the sun; they strike the fancy—if one may 
compare mountains to men—as soldier-featured beings, 
that bid defiance to invasiorf. And full sure, amidst those 
passes the Kabyles have often taught both thg Turks and 
French, that Freedom is a mountain-nymph. 

But the ascent to this excursion is too fatiguing for a 
pedestrian excursion, and at noon it is apt to be too sunny 
fora ride, You should go out thither on horseback, when 
the crier from the minaret is chaunting to matin prayers, 
and when the cannon in the harbour announces day-break 
—whilst the jackal and hyena are skulking home through 
the dewy nopals—and whilst the daylight is blushing in 
Heaven like the life-blood returning to a lovely counte- 
nance, 

The only foot promenade you can well enjoy at Algiers 
is on the outside of the gate Bab-el-Oued. The most in- 

teresting place to which this outlet takes you after you pass 
the fort of twenty-four hours (so called, because it is said 

» tohave been built within that time,) and the burial-grounds, 
is the place still called the Dey’s Gardens, which contain 

_, many buildings, marble-paved courts, and magnificent 
fountains. The edifices, by the side of which the French 
have constructed numerous wooden barracks, have been 
converted into a military hospital, whilst the garden- 
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rounds are laid out 28 an experimental nursery for rear 
ing the chief botanical productions which the French are * 
ambitious of cultivating in Africa. This Bab-el-Oued Pé- 
piniére, however, is on a much smaller scale than the one 
to which you go out by Babazoun: it contains only a few 
acres. Here I have made acquaintance with the worthy ~ 
and accomplished Dr. Maris, the head Physician of the 
hospital, who allows me to come down every morning with 

a napkin full of wild flowers, the botanical names of every 
one of which he writes for me on a slip of paper, besides 
teaching me how to preserve the flowers. Domesticated 
with him, and equally hospitable, I-find two twin brothers, 
who are the head bonatists of the now existing establish. 
ment. Their likeness in form and face makes them per- 
fectly undistinguishable, even when they are together, and 
they speak and laugh so similarly, that if you were to shut 
your eyes in overhearing their conversation, you would 
swear that it was a man speaking to himself. Their 
studies and progress in life have been the same, and‘their 
yery souls seem to be twins. 

In those Gardens of the Dey you meet with both the 
cotton-tree and the cotton-bush, the sugar-cane, and the 
cochineal insect, feeding on that particular species of the 
Indian cactus which is without prickles. And how are 
these productions prospering, you will ask me? Why _ 
the botanists who tend them tell me they are succeeding 
admirably, and of the candour of those men I entertain - 
not a doubt; but may not their very devotedness to 
the culture of them make them over-sanguine in their 
hopes? And supposing that those productions thrive 
well in a snug nursery, is that a sure Prognostic that 
‘they will repay the cost of extensive field-cultivation 2 On 


’ 
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~ subject, it would require the practical experience of 
, @tropical farmer to speak with confidence. Commend’ 
me, therefore, to the sagacity of a young Dutchman whose 
acquaintance I have made here. His father has given him 
several thousand pounds to buy land and settle as a 
colonist. The land, he told me, he had bought for a trifle ; 
” but that he should not put a spade or a plough into it, 
till he had: been a year and a half on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and studied there the cultivation of sugar, 
indigo, &c.: for this purpose he is embarking for America. 
Close by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, there are 
buildings now employed as barracks, which were for- 
merly used as a Poudriére. If I understand that French 
word rightly, it means-a powder-mill; a palace and a 
powder-mill in juxtaposition—is not that a droll allite- 
ration? And yet this was the palace where the Deys 
used to-keep their finest women. Did their highnesses 
wish to blow up the beautiful creatures in some case of 
emergency? No, surely, for they exposed themselves to 
the same peril. And this powder-mill stood so close to 
the sea, that an enemy’s bomb-ship might have thrown a 
shell into it, without advancing dangerously close to the 
neighbouring batteries. The last Dey however had, for 
many years, discontinued to live in this country-house, 
having removed up to the Cassaba, from the fear of a 
- blow up of a different nature among his Janissaries. 
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LETTER V. 


Tue population of the city of Algiers, and of all parts 
of the Regency that are actually occupied by the French, ° 
has been pretty well ascertained; but what may be the 
number of souls, reckoning a soul for every individual in- 
habiting the whole territory, is more a matter of guess 
than computation. . Hamdan, a living Moorish author, 
whose work on Algiers has been translated into French, 
begins his book with a bold assertion at the first sentence, 
that the population amounts to ten millions. This con- 
jecture is rather too gay, as it would imply this savage 
country to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. 
Shaler thinks that they scarcely exceed one million, others 
compute them at two millions, and though I confess that 
Tam only guessing through the guesses of others, I can 
‘scarcely suppose the whole population to exceed the latter 
amount. Dr. Shaw says, that according to the most ex- 
act observations which he could make himself, or receive 
from others, the length of the kingdom from Twunt on the 
east, to the river Zaine on the west, may be a little more 
or less than 480 miles: but here Dr. Shaw certainly ~ 
means length, as you would measure it on the globe, 
without including the undulations of the coast; for all 
the ship-masters with whom I have spoken describé the 
voyage between Bona and Oran as between 500 and 606-. 
miles in length. The breadth of the kingdom is very un- 
‘equal: in one part it exhibits only forty miles between 
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he Mediterranean on the north, and the Zahara or Desert 
\ o& the south ; but to the eastward of Algiers it is very 
considerable, and Dr. Shaw thinks that ata medium the 
extent of what the Arabs call Tellie (meaning, that is,) the 
land proper for tillage, may be called sixty miles. Now, 
if we multiply say 500 miles for length by sixty for 
“breadth, the result will be 30,000 square miles : the allow- 
- ance of 100 heads to a mile would make out the popu- 
lation to be 3,000,000; but for a people half migratory 
this allowance is foo large, and the whole regency does 
not probably contain above half that number. . 

But did the Deys of Algiers, you will ask, keep no 
registers of the subjects who paid them taxes, ‘and cannot 
some census of Algerine population be inferentially com- 
puted from extant documents? Why, unfortunately, the 
French destroyed so many archives at the occupation of 
the Cassaba, as to leave themselves ignorant of much that 
it would now be their interest to know respecting the 
former finances of Algiers; but one Turkish document 
has been preserved by M. Genty de Bussy, which ex- 
hibits the imposts paid to the Dey by the various Arab ° 
tribes. From this register, it appears that the sums 
brought in by the tributary natives amounted in French 
money to a trifle more than 892,000 francs, less than 
40,0002. sterling. To estimate the population of the Al- 

= gerine regency by this document is, however, impossible; 

before we can infer the population from their taxes, we 

“ must know the average value of money in the country; 

at what rate the natives were charged per head, and 

._whether the imposts here registered were the only taxes 
exacted from them. 

By looking at “ Arrowsmith’s Comparative Atlas of 
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Ancient and Modern Geography,” you will see that the— 
modern regency of Algiers extending from Gran to Bort’, f 
corresponds to a locality in the ancient world which in- 
cluded almost, though not entirely, the whole of Mau- 
retania Cesarensis, the whole of Mauretania Sitifensis 
and the whole of what was strictly Numidia Observe 
that with regard to this identity on the map of the modern Z 
Algerine Regency and the above Roman provinces, I 
speak only longitudinally or coastwise; for I believe that 
from north to south, the Roman dominion extended deeper 
into Africa than that of the. Deys of Algiers ever went. 
I could inflict on you if I chose a great deal of classical 
speculation as to the ancient state of the country, and 
discourse lengthily on the names of Jugurtha, Juba, 
Syphax, &c.; but what would be the good of it if I 
did so? I should rise:no higher in your opinion then 
Swift’s servant-man, who used to show his learning by 
writing his name with the smoke of a candle on the roof 
of the kitchen, Let me be brief, then, in my allusions to 
antiquity ; the Romans, after conquering Carthage, took 
‘possession%of this country. Their vestiges are every where 
to-be traced among ruins by the antiquary. The princi- 
pal mosque of Algiers exhibits a stone with a Latin in- 
@piption on it.’ This stone’ had belonged, we may sup- 
pose, to a heathen temple in Icosium, and was thrown in 
accidentally into the materials for constructing a Maho- 
metan one in Algiers. The very sewers under the streets 
" of the city may be believed to be of Roman construction.” 
During the decline of Roman ‘power, Barbary was ravaged 
by the Vandals, and the white complexion of some of the 
Kabyles leaves a suspicion that they are of Vandal origin; 
put Belisarius, in the reign of Justinian, restored Africa 
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to the Eastern empire, though only for a short time; for 

697 the Saracens reduced the whole coast, and Algiers 
eaten Mahometan. Centuries elapsed, however, before 
the place rose to any importance. It was not till the 
Moors were expelled from Spain, and that 20,000 of them 
settled here and in the neighbourhood; hence the most 

“of the Algerines are reputed to be of Andalusian. origin. 
The name of Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, ‘owing 
to the first population of the town having dwelt on that 
insular spot which is at present connected to the conti- 
nental harbour by a strong mole. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war had 
long continued between the Christians of Europe and 
the Mahometans of Africa, when, in the year 1516, a petty 
king of Algiers, named Eutemi, solicited the aid of the 
two memorable brothers surnamed Barbarossa, the 
younger .of whom placed his newly acquired dominions 
under the protection of the Grand Signior, and received 
from him a Turkish garrison sufficient to overawe any 
attempt of his Moorish subjects to regain their liberty ; 
Algiers thus became a Pachalic of the Porte. At first the 
Sultan appointed the Deys or Pachas of Algiers; by 
degrees, however, it became the custom for the Turkish 
garrison, either directly or through their officers, to nom 
nate their chief, at the same time the Grand Signior still 

-‘reserved the right of confirming or refusing. the election, 
by sending or withholding the caftan (or mantle) and the 

‘sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to form the 
- warlike caste; the aristocracy, or we might rather say, 
" the stratocracy of the Algerines. The Turkish govern- 
ment discouraged marriage among the Janissaries, and 
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their numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the 
Levant. The sons of Turks who were born in Algiers,” , 
(they were called, as a class, Colouglis, or Coloris), were * 
not entitled by law to suéceed to the Janissary privileges 
of their fathers—not even the sons of the Dey, for the 
throne was elective and not hereditary. This was the 
general rule, but it had exceptions, and I find instances * 
of Colougli sons inheriting the Beylics of their fathers. 
Neither was the military force of the country exclusively 
composed of Turks, for it included squadrons of Moorish 
cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, the Turk re- 
garded himself here as the lord of the creation. The 
Colougli wus respected only because he was a Turk’s 
son, and his African birth was an applied derogation from 
his grade. These Colouglis or Coloris certainly now 
form no class of society in Algiers that is distinguishable 
‘by the superficial eye of a stranger from that of the gentle- 
men Moors, I have visited one of them, and had from 
him a polite, I may say hospitable reception ; for though 
it was the time of the Mahometan fast, and he could not 
partake of the regale that he offered, he pressed me to 
coffee, sweet cakes, and Sweet-meats. His father and 
unele were successively Deys of Algiers : I trust, though 

not vouch for it, that both of them died a natural 
death. The room in which he received my interpreter 
and myself struck me as extremely elegant; its furniture, 
though rich, was simple: an uncurtained bed, with a 
crimson coverlet, a bright amber-coloured floor-cloth . of 
cane, low stools and sofas with gilded arms and legs, a 
clock and mirror of the most beautiful manufacture, and_ 
Pistols and yatagans chased with gold and silver disposed 
about the wails. 
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Having caused it to be explained to my host that this 
Kas the first time I had ever been in the house of a 
Moorish gentleman, and that I hoped he would not think 
meill-bred for looking curiously at his furniture, he smiled, 
and signified that he took my curiosity rather as a com- 
_ pliment ; I, therefore, ventured to lift the coverlet of the 
hed, and found that its furniture consisted only of wool 
mattresses and bolsters, without feather-bed or blankets. 
These two-last articles would indeed be insupportable in 
this climate. Theepoorer Moors, he told me, have neither 
mattresses nor pillows, buf use some sheep- -skins for 
under-clothes, and their haicks or bernouses for a cover- 
ing. The principal subject of our conversation was a 
tumour very current here respecting the intentions of the 
French to give up the colony to the Turks. I do not 
believe a word of it myself, but I said nothing to him 
about thy incredulity, in order that I might hear his 
sentiments. He was very discreet, as might be expected, 
in political conversation with an utter stranger, but 
through the veil of his reserve I could make-out two 
points of his opinion. The first surprised me, namely, that 
I saw he gave credit to a report so utterly improbable, 
The other sentiment which he expressed was natural 
and reasonable. ‘If the French give us back: te’ 
Turks,” he said, “ will it not be an unfair transference t 
“If the country is left to itself, who ought to govern ft? 
Surely we, the Moors, who are the great’ majority, and 
“the most civallved part of its inbabitants.” 
* Of the Turkish aristocracy there is now not a wreck 
+ Yeft behind. I have seen a few Turks to be sure, but they 
are of the lower order. The rich and the landed pro- 
prietors have been banished to the number of hundreds. 
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A few miles from town I have visited some of their d 


serted villas, and their orangeries and gardens, that ha¥e : 


been desolated by the soldiery of the Christian civilizers, 
Isat down during my visit to one of these scenes in a 
marble kiusk, or summer-house, still shaded by fruit- 


trees, and looking out to a spot that is still luxuriant in e 


its ruins. My companion was a man of the law, grave 
and dry, though a Frenchman. “ What a lesson,” I 


said, “lies here to lawless pride! The Turk in Algiers — 


was but lately distinguished from its other population, not 
more by his embroidery and the gaudy colours of his 
dress than by his air of command and his insolence, that 
obliged altwho met him to step aside in the street until 
he passed. He entered the gardens of the natives at 
will, and ate their fruit with impunity; now he is an 
exile, and possibly dependent on charity.” « Yes,” said 


my matter-of-fact friend, “there were many ‘insolent 


fellows among the Janissaries, and many of them were 
even drunkards, whose habits were connived at if not 
carried to scandalous excess.” But they were not all of 
that description ; and as to their banishment, it was en. 
forced on the plea of a conspiracy against the French 
Government, the proofs of which were never established ; 
and if there were no clear proofs, their treatment was a 
breach of Bourmont’s convention. 

The Colouglis, or Algerine progeny of the Turks, may 
now be said to be merged in the Moorish population. 


But how are the Moors to be distinguished from the other 


inhabitants of Algiers and its regency? Why, in appear- 
ance it is not difficult td discriminate them from’ the 
negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyls, not only by their tur- 
bans and better dress, but by their form and physiognomy. 
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They have, particularly in comparison with the Jews and 
; 7 ditabs, fairer complexions and rounder features, and they 
are algo generally more corpulent. Their eyes, instead of 
the mixed fire and darkness of those of the Arab breed, 
have a quiet and almost indolent expression; and their 
_ manners are calm and dignified, whilst the Arabs gesticu- 
: late even more than the French. Their costume. differs 
little from that of the Turks, consisting of a turban, a shirt, 
prodigiously large small-clothes, (if it be not an Irishism to 
* say so), a jacket ,of coloured cloth, which is embroiderd 
more or less, a large white, outer mantle and slippers. 
Some of them in winter, I am told, wear stockings. 

But the Moorish ladies; how can I describe*their appa- 
rel, having never seen them but in pictures, with the 
exception of the two or three dancing women whom I 

_ have mentioned, and, who, though handsome, would 
propably: give no better an idea of a modest Mooress’s 
dress than a figurante at the Opera would represent our 
female drawing-room costume? The commoner Moorish 
women are certainly to be seen, on foot, in the dark 
streets, veiled and looking like phantoms, as I have told. 
you; but one can neither see them distinctly nor stop to 
question them about their-toilette. On the country roads 
you will sometimes meet them; but they are travelling 
on horseback, caged up in a box, and you can see only 

‘ Bow et preterea nihil.” Anxious to see a Moorish lady 
at home, I got a French physician to introduce me into 
he hause of a superior Moor, as an English doctor, with- 
whom he wished to have a consultation on the state of 

a his ‘lady-patient. Under this pretext, I.got actyally over 

the threshold and through the servants’ hall, and, with all 

the doctorial consequence that I could assume, I was 
. ¢ ad 
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mounting the first pair of stairs, when a black fellow, 
whose laugh and tap on the shoulder thrilled my bosofa 
like a message from John Roe and Richard Doe, showed 
me his large white teeth, and said, “ Massieu, on ne vous 
attend pas.” So back I was obliged to come; and retrace 
my steps through a long hall, lined with giggling niggers, 
like General Moreau retreating through the Black Forest. : 
Next day I received from an English Lady at Algiers a 
welcome and kind present, which I had elicited by ex- 
pressing my curiosity to see the dress pf a Moorish wo- ~ 
man in superior life. My fair young countrywoman was 
so kind as to dress two dolls exactly in the embroidery 
and vesturé of the respectable Mooresses. There is no 
difference, except as to the colours of the silk, between the 
attire of the two figures. The innermost dress is a fine 
linen shift, bordered at the breast with silk; the hair of 
the head is bound lengthily behind with a blue -silk rib-. 
bon; a rich embroidered silk velvet jacket covers the 
arms and shoulders down to the waist, having at the 
elbows a long silk Jace ruffle that reaches to -the tips of 
the fingers, but which, I suppose, are never left long un- 
lifted in order to show the arm and wrist bracelets. 
From the waist, silk embroidered pantaloons come down, 
but only to the knee; above this there is an embroidered 
silk: gown, exactly like that of a European lady, from 
Ahe shoulders to the ancles; but I understand that this 
last dress is generally dispensed with, and the pretty legs 
“shown uncovered from the knee to the ancle; morocco 
slippers, a veil, a shawl, ear-rings, and a necklace com- 
plete the female Moorish costume, w which differs little from 
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A little circumstance that took place in consequence of 
~_ tity possessing the afore-mentioned dolls, reminds me of 
an ‘anecdote respecting himself, that was told me by the 
4ate well-known Scotch lawyer, John Clerk. He hada 
great taste for sculpture, and used to amuse his leisure 
hours with modelling figures in stucco. His confidential 
‘ copyist was a dry man, imbued with no sort of taste for 
the fine arts, and regarding his employer’s amusement as 
a token of unaccountable puerility, he exclaimed to him 
* one day, “ Eh, Mister Clerk, fam astonished that a person 
of your sense can take up your time wi’ makin’ stuccy 
men!” In like manner my squire Tachimo—lI. should tell 
you that I had given him notice to quit me, and he was 
therefore in no friendly mood—seeing the two dressed 
dolis on my table, taok them up, and with the devil’s own 
sneer on his Punchinello phiz, said something that con- 
veyed to me, that having gathered flowers like a bambino, 
I was now playing with dolls like a fenciullo. The lu- 
dicrousness of the idea disarmed my ees at his 
insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorish ladies, J 
learn that they are exactly what you might expect from 
their limited education; that they are slatterns, though 
gaudy in their dress,—as silly as children in their conver- 

/ sation,—and, what astonished me most,.by no means 
* remarkable for their beauty ;—that their negresses giggle 
and gossip with them like equals,—and that the highest 
+ subject of their discourse is about syrups and confections. 
As to their beauty, however, I believe that my informant 

, had by chance only seen some homely Mooresses. 

Apropos to those fair ones, it is a common ‘report that 
the-Mussulmans believe them to have no souls. © But it 
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is quite untrue. A Moorish Maraboot, or Saint, to whom 
I put the question, assured me that the Koran inculcates i ° 
no such doctrine. “Then why,” said I, “do you not 
allow your young women to attend the mosques?” Be- 
cause,” he replied, “the guardian angel of the mosque 
might detect in the hearts of the men a human sort of 
devotion which would desecrate the place.” “That dan- " 
ger,” I told him, “could be easily obviated by convoking 
the male and female worshippers at different hours.” 


This remark rather posed him, and all that he had to say “* 


was, that it is difficult to change established customs. 1 
believe him, however, as to the fact that there is no text 
in the Koran which mortalizes female souls. 

I fear you will think Iam grown a downright gossip 
when I tell you a bit of scandal that las reached me about 
the Moorish young ladies. They are fond of puppies. 
For that matter, you will perhaps reply, that the: finest 
ladies of Europe also frequently show a predilection for 
that species of animal, both canine and human, Well, 
but likings take different modes of expressing themselves. 
A Canadian Indian was once asked if he had known the 
bishop of Quebec? “Yes, yes." And how did you 
like him?’ “Oh! vastly.” “ But how did you happen 
to know him?” “ Happen to know him! Why Tate a 
piece of him!” In like manner my Mauritanian beauties 
are devouringly fond of puppies. You only fondle them, 
but they gobble them up by litters in their couscousou. 
It is said, however, that they do this not so much from a - 
canivorous propensity, as from a belief tbat this sort of 
flesh is very fattening, and the fat of a Mahometan beauty 
is her glory. ? 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like 
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their parents. * The little girls never going out without 
_ their faces veiled. The boys, however, have neither their 
heads shaved nor wear the turban till they are about 
* eleven years old. Earlier than that age they let their 
hair grow and tain it like the females with the juice of 
henna, which gives it a red hue, varying, according to the 
“original colour of the locks, from auburn to the hue of 
carrots. Jewess and Mooress alike stain their hair and 
nails with this dye.* This is a very old custom of the 
country. It is cugious to find St. Cyprian, 1500 years 
ago, inveighing against it in his work, “De Habitu Vir- 
ginum.” Speaking to the Mauritanian women, he says, 
“With bold and sacrilegious insolence you“dye your 
locks. It is a frightful presage of your future destiny, 
that you already behold your heads in flames. Shame 
_ on your wickedness; you sin with your head, which is 
the noblest part of the body.” In the passage which 
follows, St. Cyprian appears to have given an exception- 
able gloss to the texts of Scripture to which he alludes,— 
namely, the verses in St. Matthew xvii: and in Mark ix., 
which describe the transfiguration of our Saviour. All, 
that is said by the Evangelists is, that our Lord’s face 
shone as the sun, and that his raiment was white as 
light. But the Saint’s audiences and readers not having 
been great critics, he fakes the liberty of saying—*« We 
~‘are told in the word of God that our Lord’s head was 
white as wool or as snow; but you execrate whiteness, 
and detest to wear locks of the colour of his. Do you 
not fear, I beseech you, being such as you are, that when 
’ . 
* The Mooresses keep their eye-brows black, but the Jewesses 
generally stain them red, which has a frightful appearance, 
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the day of resurrection comes your Maker will not re- 
cognise you? Are you not afraid when you are coming . 
up to enjoy his rewards and promises he may waive you 
off and exclude you; and that, chiding you with the 
power of a censor and a judge, he may sey, ‘ This is not 
the work of my hand! this is not my image? I tell thee, 
woman,” continues the Preacher, “ that thou hast polluted 
thy skin with a false ointment,—thou hast changed thy 
hair to an adulterated colour,—thy figure is ‘corrupted 
-~thy countenance is alienated,—and .thou shalt not be- 
able to see God when thou hast not the eyes which God 
gave thee, but which the devil has painted. Thow hast 
followed ifim,—thou hast imitated the red hair and painted 
eyes of the serpent ;—drest out by the arch enemy, thou 
shalt burn in the same flames with him.” 

There are still a good many rich Moorish families in 
Algiers ; some living on the rents of houses antd profits 
of lands, and others engaged in trade; but, generally 
Speaking, since the cessation of piraey, the wealth of the 
Moorish population has been declining. About fifty years 
ago Leweson describes the Moors as much more bigoted 
against Christians than the Turks, the latter of whom he 
says were insolently proud, but not fanatical. National 
character, however, is gradually changing from circum- 
stances. If an Algerine be now a bigot, he is at least a 
well bred one. I go frequently into the shops of the 
Moorish artizans, many of whom speak French, or as 
much lingua Franca as enables me to converse with’ 
them. They show me their workmanship in embroidery, 
turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as if they were 
Christians, and really they seem to me to be ingenious 
workmen, particularly in embroidery, though, as you 
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may easily suppose, their manufactories exhibit mechanics 
and art in a much lower state than with ourselves. 
“Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish artizan I ex- 
pressed my surprise at the beauty of his productions.. 
“Ah!” he said, shaking his head, “ your European arti- 
zans are fast supplanting us. I had a brother who learnt 
‘ ‘watchmaking in Europe, and once did some business 
here, but he cannot now get couscousou for his family.” 
| +L have been all this time speaking of the Moors as a 
\ distinct race from Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiosity 
may naturally ask, for what period of time have they 
been settled in the country, or are they its oldest inhabi- 
tants? No; the antiquary tells us that the Kabyls or 
Berebers are the aborigines, and that the Mauri of an- 
tiquity were the descendants of an army of Medes who 
' conquered the country, and partially blended their blood 
” with the primitive people, But as this genealogy of the 
Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the 
days of Hercules, I will not dogmatize with you as to its 
certainty. The Algerine Moors, who-principally lead a 
city life, and form the great majority of civic population, 
throughout this regency, I believe to be a race of multi- 
farious origin, sprung from the oldest Africans, the Arabs, 
the emigrants from Spain, and the Turkish Janissaries, 
undoubtedly, also, with some mixture of Roman and 
“Vandal blood. Among these different sources I am in- 
clined to suppose the Andalusian immigrants, on their ex- 
spulsion from Spain, to have been the most numerous 
progenitors of the present Moors, on account of the vast 
Amber whom we know to have arrived in Africa. 
On this subject, however, what vast uncertainties must 
encumber the ablest inquirer. In our own island how 
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complicated is the question, as to the descent of the great 
mass of us from Celtic or Gothic blood! The half: of 
Scotland was once a Pictish kingdom, but nobody: can 
assure us whether the Picts were Goths or Celts, Come, 
let us be off to talk with the living—I am weary of the 
dead, and their resurrection-men the antiquaries, The 
Moors living in the country, Iam told, distinguish them. 
selves by their love of genealogy, and by keeping the 
traditions of their families even since the invasion of the 
Arabs. The Moors cannot go so far back, being gene- ~ 
rally sprung, as I have said, from those who were 
banished out of Spain and Portugal. Ages of despotism 
must, no goubt, have left some tracts of barbarity on the 
Moorish character ; but what right have the French to 
accuse them, as they universally do, of being fanatic and 
treacherous? Has a single Frenchman been assassi- 
nated by an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the 
country, and yet the Moors have seen their mosques and 
their churchyards violated by the French? The Moors, 
with scarcely any exception, are frugal and temperate. 
-Their greatest luxuries are fruit, sherbet, coffee, and 
tobacco. The quantity of animal food they consume is 
not a fourth part of that which is eaten by Europeans. 
Very few of them avail themselves of the right of poly- 
gamy. As fathers, they are gentle to their children; and 
as teachers to their pupils—I have been to see several of 
their schools—I had found it stated that the Moors ac- 
tually anticipated us in our Lancasterian system of edu-_ 
cation. But this is surely not a fact. The very noise 
that prevails in their little seminaries is more calculatea 
to produce mutual disturbance than instruction, The 
poor Moorish schoolmaster has generally about twenty 
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', scholars, whose education, as far as I could, discover, 

+ had no further resemblance to that of Lancaster than that 

the pupils write upon slates or smooth boards. I saw 

only two that were casting up accounts, the rest were 

writing and mumbling téxts from the Koran. Their 

_ pedagogue has a rod, but he uses it. rarely—very, very 

‘varely, I believe—to correct them, but only now and ther 

to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado, though 

* ohce used in schools, I understand is now grown ob+ 
solete. 

The Moors are in general extremely cleanly both in 
their persons and houses. The most of them also are 
industrious. They all, whether industrious of not, get 
up at sunrise, and repair either to their business, or if 
they have none, they kill their time in some coffee-house, 

_ smoking, drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes swallow- 
ing a little opium. Even the country coffee-houses are 
much frequented; they have commonly a spring beside 
them, and some shady trees. The Algerine cafés (I speak 
of those which are not held by the French) have scarcely 
any movables beyond straw-mats, on which the guests, 
sit and play at draughts or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle 
gravity of manner, and I am told by those who have 
seen the interior of their habitations, poor and rich, that 
‘they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivalling that of the 

* Butch, In the houses of the rich, breakfast consists of 
«coffee, tea, and well-baked bread, besides sherbet and 
lemonade. The decoction of a native plant, which is 
“fieap and wholesome, is used by the poor as a substitute 
for tea. Many burghers of the middle ranks are contented 
to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh or 
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dried fruits, according to the season, though the noon 
meal of the rich, it is unnecessary to say, is well supplied 
with savoury couscousou, pillau, garden-stuffs, pastry, 
and fruits. But among all classes, the evening meal is 
the most important; and a Moorish artizan tells me that 
all classes, down to the Poorest, contrive to sup on pillau 
or couscousou, cooked with a little animal food. How’ 
strange is human superstition! A religious Moor will 
not eat meat that has been killed by a Jew or a Christian. 
In revenge, the Jews here are equally scrupulous. The 
Jewess maid-servant of this house refused to eat the relics 
of my dinner for her supper, because it was meat not 
slaughtered by a Jew. 

There is one extraordinary coincidence, between the 
death ceremonies of the Algerine Moors and the ancient 
Irish. Immediately after the death of a member of the 
family, all the women in a Moorish house break out into 
a howling cry, and their neighbours, friends, and relations 
come to join in the ululation. They have also an Irish 
way of expostulating with the deceased on the absur- 

-dity of his having chosen to die « Why did you leave 
“us ? did we not feed you, and clothe you, and love you ?” 
The defunct, of course, puts up in silence with their re- 
proaches. He is then given to the sexton, who washes 
his body, and lays him out in his grave-clothes upon a 
bier in some chapel, from which he is carried to his 
burial-place. The funeral ceremony is sometimes ac- 
companied with a choral hymn from the Koran, but £ 
believe the custom is not universal, 

In my next, I shall speak to you about the Arabs, Jews, 
and negroes. 


. 


Yours, &e. 
T.c. 
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_As the great charm of Algiers to @ stranger is the 
picturesque variety of its population, you must put up 
\ with my continuing to describe its diverse races. Of 
these, the Jews are a race that is surpassed by no other 
in usefulness and industry. . Their appearance and dress 
are ‘so familiar to us in Europe, that I need not portray 
them particularly. Most of the richer, and evéh some of 
the middling class dress like Europeans; the poorer 
men retain their scriptural beards, with a vest and 
smali-clothes like that of the Moors, and a callot in 
place of a turban. The Rabbins and other persons in 
authority among them also retain the Israelitish costume, 
Their women are not veiled like the Mooresses, but sur- 
pass ‘them in affectation of finery. A gilt wire cap, 
slanting back from their heads to the length of at least » 
yard, gives them the appearance of dragon-flies. The 
Mooresses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their 
eye-brows; but the Jewesses stain theirs, like their hair, 
with henna, to the frightful resemblance of a red cow’s 
“tail. At the end of last week was concluded a great 
festival of the Jews, which is celebrated here with more * 
¢joyousness than in Europe. It is a féte—so I was told 
by one of their Rabbins—in commemoration of the pas- 
~ Sage of their forefathers through the wilderness. On the 
flat roofs of their houses they construct temporary 
arbours with boughs of trees, and there, by candle-light, 
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they sup for seven evenings consecutively, on the best 
fare they can afford, dressed out, men, women, and . 
children, in all the silks, brocade, and finery that they’can 
muster, From Mr. Descousse’s terrace, which commands 
a glorious view of the country for fifty miles round, I 
have looked with pleasure for several eveniags on the — 
feasting of the children of Israel. The lights through 
the green boughs show every dish that is on their table, 
and even their dresses and countenances, Their gorgeous 
apparel often forms a ludicrous contrast with other symp- 
toms of poverty in their circumstances. I observed the 
other night a youthful Hebrew with a pair of petticoat 
small-clotlies that were remarkable for their “ loop’d and 
window'd raggedness ;” yet his jacket was of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold, and his sash of embroidered 
silk. A woman on the same house-top had not stockings 
on her feet, but a brocaded boddice, and a splendid piece 
of cloth of gold floating from her head. 

The Jews form a considerable part of the population 
in this eapital,* as well as at Oran and Bona ; but they 
are seldom found out of trading cities. In Algiers they 
inhabit the meanest houses, and live so closely packed, 
that when the plague or infectious fevers break out, they 
are always the greatest sufferers. I find the French 
authors who write about Algiers joining with all the 
world in abusing the Jews. The page of a talented author — 
is now before me, in which he says, “ Nature has denied 
them even the courage to commit bad actions—ZLa Nature 
leur a dénié jusqu'au courage des mauvaises actions.” 


* According to the census of 1833, their number, in the city of 
Algiers alone, was 5949. 
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Now this puts up my blood. Are the Jews made by 

- Nature differently from ourselves? It is blasphemy 
against Nature to say so, The same God has made us, 
and meant us to be brothers of a common family. Shall 
the oppressor blame the Jew for faults which oppression 

. alone has produced? Let me not forget to tell you that 
the Jews are the best, because the cheapest shopkeepers 
in Algiers; you will get an article always lower at a 

. Jew’s shop than elsewhere, and often at half the price. 
This brings then? quick returns, and they exemplify the 
truth that honesty is the bess policy. How many Chris- 
tians practise the converse doctrine—that policy is the 
best honesty. 

There may have been Jews in this Regency from the 
remotest period after their dispersion; but the greater 
part of their present population are the descendants 
of thosé who fled thither after, though not immediately 
after, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The 
Spanjards permitted the Hebrews to remain among 
them when the Mahometans had been exiled. But 
the Jews soon became obnoxious to Spanish rapacity 
and persecution: their wealth excited the one, and their 
religion was a pretext for the other. About the end of 
the fourteenth century Simon Ben Smia led a calony of 

_the persecuted Hebrews out of Spain. The Spaniards 
had put him into prison; but he drew with @ piece of char- - 
coal a ship upon the wall, and he sent word to all the 
“Israelites in Spain to be ready to embark from a certain 
port on a certain day. When the morning of that day 
“arrived, the wall of the prison-house on which the ship 
was delineated opened mirculotfsly,” and forth there 
came a real and enormous ship, fifty times the dimensions 
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of the one he had drawn, and capable of containing seve- 
ral thousand passengers, which of its own accord glided 
down to the harbour. The holy Israelite, wfth crowds 
of his people, hastened aboard of her ; the sails out-spread. 
at Ben Smia’s bidding. All manner of accomodation 
was found in the sacred vessel; cabin-boys brought beef 
and biscuits to the hungry, and basins to the sea-sick. 
In afew days they reached Algiers, where they made 
terms with the Saracenic Government. They obtained 
a promise of permission to exercise unmolested their re- 
ligion, their industry, and their commerce, at least under 
a stipulated taxation. They were allowed even to distil 
spirits and to brew wine; and spots of ground were 
allowed them for the erection of synagogues, and for the 
burial of their dead. \ This treaty was written on parch- 
ment, in the year 1390, and is still. preserved in the Jew- 
ish archives of Algiers; but after the Turks took’ posses- 
sion of the country it was little regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that the 
Jews were most oppressively treated. Their injuries 
were aggravated by insults. They durst not wear any 
habiliment but of a darkish colour. When the Dey issued 
an order that neither Mussulman nor Christian was to 
walk the streets at night without a lighted Janthorn, the 
light was enjoined on the Jews, but it was to be carried 
without a Janthorn; and if they could not keep it from 
being blown out by the shelter of their fingers, it was a 
nice joke for the police to bastinado or fine poor Moses 
for going about without a light. A Jew that was struck 
by a Moor or Turk durst not, but at the peril of his life; 
lift his hand to defend -himself, A person still living in 
Algiers tells me that he ha§ seen an aged Jew flying 
through the streets, pursued and pelted with stones by 
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Mussulman boys. The usual capital punishment of the 
. hapless race, was to be burnt alive. Mr. Schultz, the 
present Swedish Consul, has described to me a horrible’ 
case of this nature, which occurred in his own remem- 
brance,. It was the fate of a respectable Jewish merchant 
. Whom he knew. He was condemned to the flames 
. for bankruptcy, and as the Dey could not comprehend 
the difference betweeen a clerk and a partner, his un- 
_ hapy clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him The 
rope that bound the merchant to the stake was consumed 
by the fire before his torments were ended, and he rushed 
out among the spectators; but he was brought back and 
rebound. . ° 
If you ask me what is the use of conjuring up the re- 
membrance of such horrors as these, that are almost 
enough to make us wish our species had never existed, I 
will answer you by a counter-question. Are the horrors 
I advert to fiction or truth? Alas! they are too true. 
They are passed, it is true; but what has happened be- 
fore may happen again, unless we appeal to the human 
heart against such atrocites. - 
From the fact of the Jews having been so ill used in 
this country, I inferred that I should find them at Algiers 
embittered against the late Turkish government, and en- 
thusiastically atlached to the French. But the case is 
“ otherwise. ‘The Jews of better condition, and it is only 
among these that I can find persons who can talk French, 
-seem to wince at the mention of their bygone oppression, 
‘and to shun the subject as something that hurts their 
«pride. Conversing with one of their richest and most 
"respectable men, I taxed him with this foible, and he 
laughed, half confessing it, The burning and the 
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pelting of his brethren he could not deny; “But,” he 
said, “‘ we were not so entirely wretched as you seem to 
imagine. We had an arbitrator, or king, as we still call 
him, of our own, who settled all differences amongst us. 
Commerce and the exchange of money were almost ex- 
clusively in our hands before the French came ; though, 
alas, it is not so now. Every rich Jew had his Turkish 
patron for a reasonable sum, who protected not _only 
him, but poorer Jews that were his protogées.”” I pushed 
him no further in the argument. What he said remind- 
ed me that, in the worst circumstances of man, custom 
and nature always seek and find out some means, more 
or less, to alleviate his misery. 


‘ barism, whereas it was so called from the Berebers, alias 
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‘ ‘Ir is a mistaken though a common notion that the 
sountry of Barbary received that appellation from its bar- 


the Kabyles, having been its oldest inhabitants. The 
dress of a common Kabyle has a resemblance to that of 
an’ Arab, that often puzzles me to distinguish them, I 
was told that the rope of camel’s hair around his head is 
an infallible token of the latter; nevertheless, natives 
have been pointed out to me as assuredly Kabyles, who 
had the hoods of their mantles tied on their heads in the 
same manner. The Kabyle, however, more generally 
wears-a woollen cap or callot, like a priest’s cowl: his 
patched and ragged mantle is bound round his middle; 
and he has as rarely a shoe on his foot as the Arab, 
though numbers of them in war-time go booted and 
spurred into battle. A few. of their tribes, as I have told 
you, are so fair-complexioned, as to leave a suspicion of 
their Vandal origin; and Leweson says that some of 
-them still tattoo themselves with the figure of the cross; 
but I have never seen any of them with light eyes or hair. 
hey are brown-complexioned and black-haired, middle- 
sized, lean, but sinewy and well-made. Their features 
are rounder than those of the Arabs, and their noses less 
“aquiline. Their own proper language is different from 
the Arabic ; aud there are, inland, mountain tribes where 
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an Arab cannot make himself understood among these 
old Numidians, Still 1 suspect that the old Berberic and | 
the Arabic are cognate tongues. : 

The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They 
tattoo their legs and arms, and stain their nails and hands 
like the Arab ladies with the juice of henna, but they never 
veil their faces. They confirm, however, the philosopher’s _ 
definition of woman—namely, an animal that delights in ~ 
finery. Earrings and bracelets of gold or silver they will 
get if they can; but if not, they will sport trinkets of ba- 
ser metal; and savage as he is, the Kabyle penetrates 
into mines of iron, copper and lead. 4 

In their-general mode of life they differ little from the 
Arabs. In every village they have at least one stone ‘ 
house for their chief, and often several for their elders, be- 
sides the Maraboot or chapel; #ut, their common habita- 
tions are either huts interwoven with reeds and-covered 
with straw,’ or tents of camel’s hair. Their food is cous- 
cousou, or else grain prepared in another manner, by being 
simply crushed, baked into a cake, and cooked under 
the ashes. This, with Barbary figs, tomatas, onions, long 
Pepper, and rancid oil, together with now and then a little 
minced meat, constitutes their choicest diet. 

The locality of the Kabyles is generally among the 
heights and fastnesses of the country, where those Nu- 
midian highlanders were never perfectly subdued, even 
by the Romans. The Arabs had never more than a 
fluctuating supremacy over them, and many of their tribes- 
not only refused to be taxed by the Turks, but drubbed 
them soundly when they ventured to invade them. In 
Leweson’s time, when a Turk was insolent, it was a pro- 

‘verb among the Algerines to say, “Would to God the 
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“Kabyles had him,- they would teach him to dance! 
Their mode of warfare, with the exception of fire-arms, is 
at this day what it was in the days of Sallust. To rout 
them is not to defeat them ; and after the victor has pushed 
them from one pass, it is safer to let them alone than to 
pursue them into another. If they could keep together in 
*. large alliances, they might defy the world, but they are 
split into innumerable clans, that make war upon each 
other. Sometimes their mutual hostilities have a rational 
" ptetext. A horrid seducer steals into a camp, and entices 
a female to throw her blue and tatooed arms around his 
neck, and to elope with him. The war-cry gets up, and 
there is a decent degree of fighting. But whén there is 
no such fair cause of quarrel, they will load their guns 
and spill blood about the abduction of a sheep, or the rob- 
bery of a few dozen of oranges. I believe they are more 
inhuman to their prisoners than even thé Arabs, 

A portion of the Kabyles nevertheless succumbed suc- 
cessively both to the Arabs and Turks, and they univer- 
sally profess Mahometanism. The most influential per- 
sons among them, as among all the Mahometans in Bar@ 
bary, are the Maraboots or holy men, whose name denotes 
that they are devoted to God. The Maraboot in some 
respects resembles the Catholic monk; but the title often 
descends from father to son, Abdel Kader for instance, 
the present Prince of Mascara, inherited his father’s saint- 
ship. I find such contradictory accounts of these holy 

smen, that I am inclined with Leweson to consider them as 
divisible into two classes of very different character. It 
. is certain that some of them are fanatics, nay, absolute 
idiots ; and these, of course, are great pets with the vulgar 
and with women, whilst the sensible Mussulman has a 
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contempt for those slavering saints, though he externally | 


respects them. But there are Maraboots wha maintain _ 


their influence by moral means, ‘or who at least turn ‘the 
reverence of the ignorant to a laudable end. They arbi- 
trate between individuals—they act as ministers of peace 
between hostile tribes—they staunch blood, and they dis- 


tribute charity. So at least says my Moorish informant, | 
Sidy Hamdan Ben-Othman Khoja.* The influence of. - 


the elders of a Kabyle tribe, he says, is nothing compared 
to that of a Maraboot. He is never addressed by his own 
name, but always by the title of« My Lord.” The people 
load him with presents—the Kabyle worships him. alive, 
and holds’sacred the spot where he is buried. His tomb, 
and the chapel that covers it, are s& venerated, that it 
shelters the direst criminal. A son durst not wrest from 
thenee the assassin of his own father. The French have 
occupied many of these places, and fiddled and danced 
about them with impolitic levity. 

One is confused here with the variety of names applied 
to the natives. The appelation of Bedowin I had always 
<associated exclusively with the idea of an Arab; but mine 
author, Hamdan, says, that it is equally applied to the 
original Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes from the 
Arabic word Bedewe, which signifies a man of the coun- 
try who shifts his quarters, in opposition to a settled citi- 
zen; or, as the Scotch and Datch would say, @ land-louper. 
i understand, however, that neither the Arab nor Kabyle 
delights in being denominated a Bedouin. In reality, 


*In a work which has been translated from Arabic into French, 
and is entitled “Apergu Historique et Stabsiene sur la Regents 
d’ Alger, intitulé en Arabe Le Mirroit.” 
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neither of the races deserve universally this appellation, 
for many of them have villages which they inhabit per- 
“manently, except when obliged to flee before an enemy ; 
and even the Kabyle tribes have a dexterity in the manual 
arts which they never could have acquired ina purely No- 
madic state of life. I havea servant, for instance, whom 
. Thave every reason to believe a Kabyle, and whose native 
‘village, he tells me, lies 15 days’ journey from Algiers, 
which must mean at least 150 miles. This man repaired 
"fot me a pair of pistols as well as an ordinary gunsmith 
in England could have done, He tells me that he was bred 
a gunsmith in his.native place, but left it for want of em- 
ployment, because every man had learnt to make fire- 
arms. If his account be true (and I see no motive that he 
can have to deceive me,) what a singular circumstance, 
that the over-competition of artisans should extend to the 
wilds of Africa! Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise, 
though in a rude manner, the most of the handicrafts of 
Europe. They make gunpowder—they have mines, and 
understand so much of metallurgy as to fabricate bijou- 
terie. The French have confessed their power of manu-, 
facturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly called 
a leaden bullet, with heartfelt astonishment. Nay, their 
Gallic invaders soon found that those ragged and wretched - 
looking devils could be artists as well as artisans. The 
French had scarcely been two months in Algiers when the 
scarcity of five-franc pieces was found to be unaccountably 
diminished by supplies of forged ones from the interior, so 
dexterously fabricated that a great many of them were cur- 
rent. When the forgery was discovered, it was at first 
very naturally ascribed to Europeans; but, on better in- 
vestigation, it was traced up to the descendants of Juba 
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and Jugurtha. The missionaries of false coinage, who 

brought it wrapt up in their duds into town, appeared 

such simple creatures, that for a Iong time they disarmed 
suspicion—so true is the adage, that the perfection of art 

is to conceal art. ; 

The Arabs descended from those who conquered Bar- 
bary at the close of the seventh century are distinguish- 
able from the Kabyles rather by their physiognomy than: 
by their dress, Their features are high and expressive, 
and you may now and then see among them heads and 
forms which a Raphael might transfer to the canvass, At 
the same time the great mass of them have nothing of 
the pleasing picturesque in their appearance, but are 
squalid, and either go barefooted, or at best are shod with 
bits of untanned hide about their feet. These chiidren 
of a race who taught arithmetic and algebra to Europe 
are now so ignorant, that many of them cannot compute 
the years that pass over their heads, or tell the ages of 
their own children. I have hitherto seen no Arab wear- 
ing a turban, nor any one of them who gave you the 
«idea of a wealthy man, excepting one who had a roll of 
muslin about his head, but whether he was a Sheik ora 
Maraboot I had no means of ascertaining. The Arab, 
I believe, universally covers his head only with the top 
of his haik or the hood of his bernouse. The haik is the 
inner coat, the bernouse* is an outer mantle—these con- 
stitute the whole raiment of the common Arab, though 
their sheiks, I am told, affect the embroidered vest of the. 
Turks, and wear inner garments of cloth from the waist 
to the knees, The Arab women tattoo themselves like 


* They are both made of white wool. 
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the Kabyles, and also stain their hands and nails with 
henna ; but they never dye their black Iocks, which either 
“flow about’ their shoulders, or are bound up with a cord 
or napkin. Their dress is a woollen gown, with short 
sleeves, bound about the middle; they wear no veils. A 
sober observer will have no great difficulty in distin- 
‘guishing a‘male from a female Arab, if it were only 
by the beard of the former; but a French soldier in- 
formed me that, in storming their villages, he believed, 
'. from resemblance .of dress, women had been sometimes 
murdered, because the intoxicated soldiers had not distin- 
guished them from men. “ f myself,” said the grenadier, 
“was at a scene of this kind; and gue voulezwous,” he 
continued, (shrugging his shoulders), “ it was either kill 
or be killed; I sabred a@ pauvre diable who, I am afraid, 
was a woman, as the figure let a child tumble down. But 
if so, God will forgive me, for 1 was devilishly drunk.”* 


* The Arabs are distinguishable from the Moors by the harsh 
loudness of their voices. Accustomed in their thinly-inhabited 

: country to hail each other at great distances, they acquire a habit 
of stentorian elocution, which they practise in the streets of Al¥ 
giers, so that you might imagine the hearer was deaf. But no 
people in the world have a more acute sense of hearing than the 
Arabs. A person who has travelled among them says that he has 
seen individuals who could literally erect their ears at will, and 
move them liké a quadruped. I leave you to laugh at this travel- 
ler’s story, or believe it, just as you please, But the following 
instance of the excellence of their auditory faculty was given to 
“me by my gallant and intelligent friend, Captain Lagondie :— 
During the hostilities not far from Algiers, a troop of French 
+ cavalry was missing, and fear was entertained that they had been 
killed or captured. Captain Lagondie was sent out with two 
troops of horse to search for them, having with him an Arab on 
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I hope to be able to tell you more of these simple 
people, as I project an expedition among them, in which I 
shall sleep under their tents. Hitherto my observations 
have been confined to a temporary encampment of them 
near Douera, sixteen miles from Algiers, and even in 
that visit my curiosity was baulked. I took out with me 
a European, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to - 
be my interpreter. There was no earthly danger, for 
there was a French camp 2000 strong in the neighbour- 
hood. Nevertheless there were rumours of a murder 
lately committed not far from thence, and my kind inter- 
preter, thinking that the better part of valour was deser- 
tion, whe we approached the barking dogs of the Arabs, 
turned his horse’s head and retreated. As there would 
have been no use in going among people with*whom I 
could not exchange a word, I was obliged to follow his 
example, after. riding up to the black tents, and seeing 
that men, women, children, and cattle apparently all 
housed under the same roofs. . 

Among the hundred or more Arab tribes in the . 


whom he could depend. After sunset, when it was completely 
dark, they heard the trampling of horses’ feet, and Captain La- 
gondie, joyfully concluding that his missing countrymen were 
coming up, ordered a trumpet to be blown to welcome them. 
“Stop, stop,” said the Arab-guide; “hush! no shouting, no 
trumpeting. These riders may be Arabs for aught that we know, 
Let us listen till we hear them speak.” Lagondie and his men 
listened and listened, but could hear not one word. ° But the. 
Arab’s ear was not so obtuse. In a few minutes he said “Yes— 
they are French—at least they are not speaking Arabic.” He 
could hear articulate words where a European ear could not dis~ 
cern a syllable, ? 
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+Regency, it is but vaguely that the French’ themselves 
can compute the number of those who are friendly to 


"them, or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about the 


~ 


city of Algiers at distances varying from five to twenty- 
four hours’ march, (I doubt if you can estimate an hour's 
march at so much as a league,) the four nearest tribes at 
. present are reckoned decidedly friendly. And it is a 
‘remarkable fact, which bears rather against the scepticism 
I have expressed as to the success of colonial production, 
that the tribe of Beni-Mouca, within five short leagues to 
the east of Algiers, cultivate cotton and opium, as well 
"as that the tribe of Beni-Khajil, only three leagues farther 
off, rear cotton, rice, and tobacco. The armed men of 
those friendly tribes are reckoned at, 1330. ‘Ten other 
tribes, within the distance from the capital which I 
have mentioned, are found to be at least peaceable, 
and are not in the custom of committing hostilities, but 
bring abundance of fruits, among others, delicious oranges 
and citrons, as well as wood, charcoal, grain, and cattle, 
to the market of Algiers. : 
Five tribes, four of them lying to the west, aniong 
whom the Hadjouds are the most considerable, are se¢ 
down by the French as directly hostile. The Hadjouds 
can bring 400 men into the field. Their territory com- 
prehends the little city of Koleah. Those tribes, even 
under the Dey, were but half subdued. Of the Arabs in 
the territories of Bona, Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak to 
you when I visit those places, as I hope shortly to do. 
* The negroes of Algiers constitute a not uninteresting 
class of their population. From time immemorial the 


* Moors and Arabs of northern Africa have imported from 


the interior black slaves of Both sexes. The number of 
9 * 
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negroes, in the city of Algiers, is about 1800. Some of 
them are free; but as the law stands at present, negro 

slavery is not abolished here, nor to my knowledge has - 
any law been passed by the French against the African 

slave-trade by land; but I believe that they intend soon 

to promulgate an edict to that effect, and in the mean 

time any master who should murder or even much mal-- 
treat a slave is amenable to certain punishment. At the 
same time, unless I am misled by my willingness to be 

lieve a general and agreeable assertion, black slavery 

here wears no very frightful aspect. The contempt fora 

sable skin is certainly nothing so strong as it is in the 

West Indies and North America, for there are many in- 

stances of Moors marrying negresses; and though it is 

admitted that a black fellow will now and then get a 

smack with a stick from his master, he is in general 

attached to him, and the Algerines boast that during the 

late invasion not a single negro deserted to the French 

camp. I had a conversation yesterday with a wealthy 

Moor who has twenty-two blacks in his establishment. 

He said, “As to my black servants conspiring against 

‘me, I have no more apprehensions of it than of my own 

children attempting my life.” The heart yearns to believe 

such information. ‘ 

Thave just returned this morning from witnessing’ a 
superstitious ceremony, which, though unwarranted by 
the Koran, is practised by all the Mahometans here, black, 
brown, and white, nay, by Jews also. It consists in 
sacrificing the life of some eatable animal to one of the 
devils who inhabit certain fountains near Algiers. The 
number of bedeviled fountains in the Regency is a point 
in Algerine demonology which I cannot ascertain. Some 
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‘say there are seven, and others seventy. Be that as it 
may, the devil is coaxed out of his well by the slaughter 

- of some warm-blooded animal fit for human food, the 
meat of which is afterwards cooked and administered to 
the sick, who recover by tasting it. The ceremony 
which I saw took place on the sea-shore. All that were 

" present were negroes, except myself and a Marseillese 

“mnerchant who understands Arabic, and who had the 
‘goodness to explain to me the language and nature of 
the sacrifice. A black high-priest, a sub-deacon, and 

., two negress priestesses presided at the ceremony; though, 

" excepting their functions, amd taking money, they bore 
n6 indications of priesthood. The offering cgnsisted of 
fowls. The priest and people joined in a loud song quite 
worthy of the devil, turning all the while their faces. to 
the east. The victims were dipped in the sacred sea, 
as Homer calls it, after which the high-priest took them 
to a neighbouring fountain, and having waved his knife 
thrice around the head of,an old woman who sat squatting 
beside it, cut their throats, and the devotees concluded 
their solemnity by a general giggle at the cries of the 
pullets, who seemed the only personages in the scene that 
disliked it, 

Among the population of Algiers I ought to have 
mentioned the Mozabites, who come from the Desert, 
and who, though evidently, not negroes, are so dark in 
complexion, that I know not under what race to rank 

,them. Thus far-off visitants have the monopoly of seve- 
ral trades here.. They superintend the mills, the butcheries, 
and the baths, This useful corporation makes frequent 

: journeys to the Desert, from whence they import ostrich- 
feathers, and have retained under the French the mono- 
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poly which they enjoyed under the Dey. From the same- 
country of those Beni-Mozeb, or Mozabites, come the 
Piscaris, who are the night-watchmen of Algiers. After . 
a certain hour you see them sleeping in their ragged 
bernouses, on benches before the shops. They form a 
corporation, whose deacon makes a convention with the 
shopkeepers to insure them against robbery at a certain . 
price, and they are so vigilant, that shop-lifting scarcely’ 

- ever occurs. What amusingly various aspects human 
nature assumes in this country, and how many resources 
would they not afford to an ingenious novelist! 


ad & 
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LETTER VIIL 


+; Whenever the steam-packet comes in, I speed to the 
post-office, where, thanks to my stars and my friends, 
Tnever fait to find kind letters from England, and then 
the “ Cherub Consent” flutters his wings over my heart. 
“How do I continue to like tpis place? is your first ques- 
tion. Why, wonderfully well, considering all its dis- 
comforts. The worst thing is, that the restaurants have 
got a bad reputation. Do they deserve it? No; on my 
honour and conscience; I do not believe one word of 
the calumny ; but Algiers is an ill-speaking place, and 
they say that when you are devouring what is called 
lamb or mutton, you may be unconsciously eating of a 
gigot, of jackal or haunch of hyena, I repeat to you 
my sincere faith that this is all falsehood and scandal; 
but still, though Othello was not a jealous man, he wag 
made miserable by insinuations; and in like manner, when 
TI sit down sharp-set to my plate of mutton, I am haunted 
with chimerical fears that I may be faring on the lion’s 
provider. God pity the man who has one misgiving 
thought about either his mutton or his marriage-bed ! 


o “Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.* 


Again, you say, what is the climate of Algiers? From 
all that I can observe and learn, if we except some spots 
on the Matidjah and about Bona, it is a healthy climate. 
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The heat was great when I arrived,’but I never felt it. 
quite intolerable except on one occasion, and then only 
for a very short time. In the middle of one night of : 
September I awoke from sleep, in a breathless and burn- 
-ing heat, though I was conscious that I had neither ate 
nor drank anything that ought to have fevered me. I got 
up and opened the window, that I might respire more 
freely, but the air that rushed in was like the heat from a 
baker's oven, and made me fall half insensible on the 
floor for several minutes. I recovered, however, and was 
well endugh next day to tell the accident to my friends. - 
“Poh,” they said, “that was nothing but a visit of the 
simoon, oc wind of the Desert, who had heard of your 
arrival at Algiers, and thought it his duty to pay his 
respects to you.” “Thank God,” I replied, that he 
was not a Jong-winded visiter!” 

Well, but with all its faults, I like Algiers, 1 can easily 
get out of the dismal city, and outside of the walls every- 
thing is beautiful. When I sally forth from the gate of 
Bab-el-Oued, the bold sea-beach smells so freshly, and 
sounds so musically, that I little wonder at Homer call- 
ing the sea “ Divine.” The air of autumn nerves my 
limbs, and the atmosphere is so clear, that I feel as if a 
veil of gauze had been removed from my eyes since I 
looked on the scenery of Europe. Every object—every 
turf and tree is so distinct a mile off, that it seems to 
me as if I could touch them. They look like a picture 
held up to the eyes by the close light of a candle. I can 
fancy the Father of Nature himself enjoying the beauties 
of his own creation, and admiring, by the light of the 
blessed sun, 


* His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze.”’ 
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But your letter challenges me to subjects of more 
matter-of-fact consideration. Before I can- attempt to 
“answer what you ask me about Algiers, I must reduce 
your desultory questions into distinct heads. Query Ist. 
Will the French retain this colony? Query 2d. If they 
do retain it, will they profit by it? Query 3d. How 
“do the natives like the French ? Query 4th. Will the 
advantages likely to be derivable by France from Algiers‘ 
be pernicious to Great Britain? And query 5th. Will 
the French possesgion of. this part of Africa be a benefit 
‘o the general cause of civilization ? 

I venture on these questions rather as a diffident specu- 
lator than as one hoping to solve them. After all, can 
you expect me to predict infallibly what the French may 
do with Algiers, when, at this moment, the French nation 
itself scarcely knows its own mind upon the subject. 
But offering my opinion at the lowest rate at which you 
may value it, I do think that the French will keep Algiers, 
being pledged thereunto by their national pride. Iam led 
to this opinion by the conversations I have had with their 
officers, civil and military; and I am certain that 1 have, 
had more frank (observe, I do not say confidential) inter- 
course with them than any Englishman who has been 
here since the conquest. The French mind seems to me 
to wince at the idea of abandoning the colony, and above 
all at the slightest hint of England interfering against their 
possession of it. If you wish them to retain Algiers, your 
surest way is to begin to squabble about it. A-whimsical 
circumstance has by chance broken that reserve between 
the French and myself which our nationality might have 
otherwise created. They found by chance in Algiers a 
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volume of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,”* in which I am de- 
scribed as a man eaten up with Gallicism, one who, if a , 
French and English regiment were about to charge each 
other, would wager in favour of the French. Now this 
calumny nettled me; and I wished Blackwood at the 
black devil. I protested indignantly to the first French 
party I went into—it was when dining at General Voirol’s" 
—that I was no Gallician—no renegade. My regard for 
France, I said, impairs not one iota of my native patriot- 
ism. Because I love my mother, is it wnecessary. that I 
should spit in the face of every other decent old woman” 
that I may meet with? Well, the French took my word 
for this;~but they insisted that I had no anti-Gallican 
prejudices—no, none whatsoever. And one good effect 
has resulted to me from this character—namely, that they 
have put up with my speaking more plain truths to them 
than they would have otherwise borne, and that seeing 
me an undisguised man they are outspoken with me. I 
am much mistaken if their national pride will speedily 
resile from retaining Algeirs, although it. costs them at 
this moment about a million and a half sterling a-year for 
the support of somewhat less than thirty thousand sol- 
diers, the expense of the civil government included. The 
chance of the natives turning them out of the country I 
reckon at nothing, and even their power of opposing their 
further invasion I should calculate not. to be great, if the 


* “Blackwood’s Magazine” treats me as if it were a playful cat. 
Upon the whole, exceedingly kind, it often purrs applause beyond 
my deserts ; but, anon, it puts the claws out of the velvet sheath, 
and gives me a scratch that makes me suck my bleeding finger, 
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French were to employ more cavalry and light artillery 
instead of mainly depending on their infantry. The ins 
fantry man, loaded with arms and equipage under a 
climate that alternates deluges of rain with burning heat, 
and frequently in a hilly country, is very unfairly tried 
against Arabian cavalry, who are the best in the world at 
~desultory warfare. To see the mounted Arab sweeping 
down declivities, on which no jockey of England would 
venture, would make your head spin round, and when 
he’ fires and manguvres you-would imagine him a piece 
f his own horse. My astonishment is that the little 
Frenchman, at one time drenched to the marrow with 
rain and at other times dissolved in heat likf a boiled 
onion, has been able to cope so well as he has done with 
this enemy. But the French will improve in their war- 
fare by experience. At present they have somewhat 
under five hundred Arab cavalry in their pay, but they 
will increase. their number, and in this manner they will 
have it in their power if they choose to conquer the coun- 
try. Whether they will choose to do so or not is a differ- 
ent question. Buonaparte would have settled the matters 
sooner. Instead of groping and pawing about for the 
partial conquest of a coast five hundred miles in extent, 
he would have struck up at once to Constantina, into 
the heart of the regency. My opinion, then, is that if the 
French be true to their feeling of national glory, they are 
able to retain, and to extend, their dominion over Algiers. 
* Query 2d. Will her occupation of the colony repay 
France for her expenses, present and to come? Why, 
- not for a long time; but, I should venture to think, ulti- 
mately. The golden prospects from indigo, cotton, sugar, 


and cochineal may have been exaggerated; and as to corn, 
1 Pes 
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I eannot understand how a country so little irrigated could 
ever have been a granary to the Romans. That fact isno_ 
doubt asserted about ancient Numidia, and you will ob- 
serve that the said tradition would fall in pat with my pur- 
pose if I were engaged as a special pleader to argue what 
is, nevertheless, my general opinion, that this colony might 
be made in the end a most productive colony to France._ 
But the Cereal renown of old Numidia is, I confess, to 
me a stumbling-block. As it is written in Greek and 
Latin, I am bound to believe it; but as a matter of com-_ 
prehension, I give up the problem. North America, 
suspect, will, for an indefinite number of years, rear 
Indian corn and all manner of grain cheaper than it can 
be cultivated here, But, on this account, I am far from 
surrendering my main position, that Algiers might be 
made a richly available colony to France. It is a con- 
querable country. Its mountains are rich in metals and 
timber. In its eastern parts, towards Oran. and Mosta- 
ganem, there is fossil or spontaneous salt enough to 
supply the whole world with that article; and if the vine, 

the tobacco plant, the olive, and the silk-worm were 
cherished, the whole universe might sit down with oil to 
their salads, with silken velvet on their backs, and with 
cigars-and wine at the cost of half nothing. 

Query 3d. How do the natives like the French? To 
be plain, I-don’t think they have yet acquired a taste for 
them. The Jews complain that since the arrival of the 
French, there has been “ Point de commershe;” and the 
only Turk whose acquaintance I have made cuts me short 
from all conversation about them by exclaiming Bestia! 
To be sure, poor fellow, he owes them no love, fer they 
thumped and misused him shamefully. The Moors are 
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: Yeserved in their conversation. Only on one occasion 
“have I met. with a rich influential individual among them 
from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion; but as I got 
it under his own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, 
1 omit his name. I said to him, I would give much to 

- [know his sentiments respecting the French. He eyed 

“ome significantly, and replied through the interpreter, «I 
will answer you with another question, How would you 

_ like the French if they had come into England, dug up 
the bones of your parents and countrymen, and sent off 

=~ ship-load of them to be ‘used by the sugar-hakers of 
France?” Here he alluded to the French having made a 
highway through the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-el- 
Oued gate at Algiers; and though for this Operation they 
had the tyrant plea of necessity, I believe they conducted 
“it unfeelingly, and allowed their soldiers to pilfer the 
marble turbans that adorned the most respected tombs. 
As to the ship-full of bones andthe sugar-bakers, I can- 
not so well vouch for that story. 

- Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself 
very freely about the Jews. He told me, with fierce de-* 
light in his countenance, that one satisfaction which the 
Mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change would be 
the punishment of those Hebrew dogs. « They insulted 
us,” he said, “the day after the entry of the French, and 
the day after their departure we should have our re- 
venge.” From all that he told me, I believe that barba- 
tous civil wars would be the result of France suddenly 
abandoning this conquest, and that the miserable Jews 

* would stand a chance of being generally massacred. 
Icome to the next question,—Whether Old England 
will suffer damage by the French pessession of Algiers? 
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You ask me how I can tolerate the idea of France con- 
tinuing in possession of so large a portion of Northern. 
Africa, and of thus beginning to realise Buonaparte’s 
idea of converting the Mediterranean into a great French 
lake? Let the French, you say, once settle themselves 
at Algiers, and they will by and by extend themselves, 
right and left to Tunis and Morocco; Gibraltar and Malte~” 
will then cease to be ours. But this is all a vision, It 
requires France, at the present moment, to support thirty 
thousand men, each man on-an average costing 40/. a- 
year, inorder to keep hold of a few stations on the Afri= 
can coast. Let her conquests extend to Morocco and 
Tunis, and with ninety thousand men for her African 
army she would have a yearly expense of between four 
and five millions, 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would not be 
worth our while to put in a word against the said pos- 
session, as well to claim for ourselves some portion of 
the Algerine coast—say Oran? I have given you my 
opinion that, in the long run, much wealth might accrue , 

‘from the colony to France; but I am not ashamed to say 
that it is only a conjectural opinion. However, supposing 
the country to be ultimately productive to France, (its- 
speedy productiveness is palpably out of the question,) is 
it certain and necessary that the wealth of our neighbours 
would be ruinous to us? I think not. I suspect that the 
issue might be quite the contrary, and that the African 
wealth of France might make her a better customer to 
our manufacturers. As to our claiming a part of the 
coast, if we had it, it would only involve us in garrison 
expenses, and be a source of quarrels with France, like 
those which arose out of the juxtaposition of our colonies 


~~ 
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and theirs in North America: nay more, the French 
would not concede an inch of the coast unless England 
were to negotiate with her hand on the hilt of her sword; 
and what Englishman, at this time of day, would suffer 
his beer to be taxed one farthing in the hogshead for the 
sake of a war about Algiers? The idea is preposterous, 
, Next comes the more extensive question,—How far 
the general cause of human happiness and civilization is 
‘likely to be affected by the French occupation of Algiers? 
2 Taddress you as gne who believes that, if civilization and 
‘happiness be not synonymous terms, civilization, at least, 
diminishes the horrors of fluman misery. If 1 thought 
otherwise I should not discuss the subject with» you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself of ap- 
prehensions, as I think he safely may, that the French 
can do any harm to England by retaining Algiers, it will 
‘be natural, at the first view of the subject, for the liberal- 
ity of his heart to argue thus:—France is by much the 
more civilized nation, and her dominion ought to insure 
somé chance of civilization, as she has already brought 
into Algiers the abolition of hideous punishments,, and, 
the knowledge of arts and sciences that diminish bigotry 
and barbarism. Yes, my friend, this position is true; 

" and its truth is some consolation to me. When I go out 
to the gate of Babazoun, and am shown the spot where 
the Jews used to be burnt alive, and where criminals 
were precipitated from a high wall, to be caught by hooks 

shalfway down, and detained in tortures for perhaps a 
week, I bless the event that has put Algiers under any 
dominion that will exclude such horrors. At the outside 
of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend of mine, 
too authentic an informant, saw a state criminal chained 

190 * 
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to a post to be starved alive. The sufferer was a florid, 
stout man on the first day of his punishment, and he 


bore the pangs of famine for several days with heroic” 


fortitude: but on the ninth day he was heard screaming 
for water to quench his thirst, and died with his bones 
coming through his skin. 

Further, in spite of all that I hear and see as to the 
difficulty of getting the natives to coalesce- with thelr 
conquerors, I cannot divest my mind of the idea that the 
French will ultimately plant here the most important arts 


and sciences that tend to abate human misery. The. 


Mussulman’s bigotry must uitimately retreat before civili- 
zation; and God knows there is room enough for im- 
provement in this barbarous land. The native popula- 
tion, though it will sometimes show, you heads and forms 
worthy of a scriptural picture, exhibits incomparably 
more numerous objects of such wretchedness as you 
would ot meet with in a European city : elephantiasis 
and blindness are excessively common ; and disease and 
poverty may be said to walk the streets. Until the French 
arrived there was scarcely a European surgeon or phy- 
‘sictan in the regency, except some runaway druggisis’ 

*prentices from Christendom; now there is an established 
school both of surgery and medicine, under the inspection 
of talented men. The doctrine of fatalism opposes itself 
in limine to the very profession of medicine and surgery. 
A French officer, who has written an account of the con- 
quest, describes an interesting scene which he witnessed 


between a young Arab, who was brought in wounded to” 


the French camp, and his aged father, who came to visit 
him. The leg-bone of the youth had been shattered, but 


his life might have been saved by amputation of the limb. - 


\ 
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“The old man hung over him in agony, beseeching him 
not to offend God and Mahomet by submitting to the 
. jparation.” His son followed the advice, and Mahomet 
took him to himself in reward of his piety. There are, 
nevertheless, Moors and Jews who pretend to make both 
clinical and surgical cures, and women who are called in 
‘as sages femmes; but the native doctors know not a 
tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of their own 
medicines, many of which are noxious in the cases in 
which they are prescribed. In surgery they understand 

~ not even the use of a lancet. They console the cholic, 
the stone, and, pleurisy with the application of red-hot 
irén to the suffering parts. This treatment often elicits 
shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are per- 
fectly cured, and intreaties that the application may be 
removed. They bleed and amputate with a razor, and 
stop hamorrhage with boiling pitch. Dr, Abernethy, in 
lecturing on the disease of wens, said that he knew not 
how to cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them 
was not the worst prescription. In like manner, it is 
possible that the amulets bestowed on the Algerines by, 
their holy maraboots are amongst the most innocent of 
their cures. ” 

‘Enormous mortality and suffering necessarily result 
from this ignorance of the healing art. For one hideous 
malady they know no sort of remedy. The blood of the 
sufferer runs infected in his veins all his life, and makes 
jis children also its victims. When the plague used to 
come here, its ravages exceeded all conception: whole 
villages and cities have been known to be unpeopled by 

” it; harvests rotted on the ground for want of reapers ; 
and flocks and ‘herds wandered wide without a master 
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Large encampments of the Arabs might be met with, 
where the dead lay unburied under their tents. Lewe, 
son, who witnessed the Plague of Algiers in 1787, says. 
that, of an evening, the only sounds to be heard were 
the lamentations at funerals and the howlings of the 
jackals. 

Iam restrained only by the disagreeableness of the’ 
subject from mentioning other instances of the human 
misery resulting from ignorance and barbarism in this 
country; but I assure you that I have seen enough ‘to 
convince me that the retention of the country by France ” 
as a point d'appui for the entrance of Ewropean civiliza-- 
tion into ‘Africa is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for. 

Ihave already alluded more than once to the faults 
which the French have committed since their occupation 
of the colony, including, under the gentle denomination 
of faults, a few useless murders committed on the natives. 
With regard to this subject, however, I am deterred 
from bestowing my prolixity upon you by two considera- 

etions. In‘the’ first place, the French themselves speak . 
with regret of those occurrences which have sullied their 
character for himanity: their“press has indignantly ex- 
posed them; and it is my firm opinion, if France perse- 
veres in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, as we our- 
selves have certainly learnt in India, to a certain degree, 
the policy of being just and humane. In the next place, 
I should feel it my duty, as an Englishman criminating 
the cruelties of the’ French in northern Africa, to cast a 
glance at the question whether our own, conduct in Caf- 
fraria has been perfectly immaculate? In my opinion, the 
latter country could make out a stronger casé against us 
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than Algiers could against the French: so on this topic I 
ssghall abstain from drawing up any special indictment 

agdinst the French though I leave you to understand in 

general that their conduct would admit of amelioration, 
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LETTER IX. 


A prominent trait in the French mismanagement of this 
colony is their so often changing the Governor-general, 
The successor to Voirol, who has just arrived, will make 
the sixth that they have had in five years—Bourmont, 
Clausel, Berthezéne, Duc de Rovigo, Voirol, and D’Erlon. 
General Voirol, however, is not to leave Algiers imme- 
diately : this is to me an agreeable circumstance, as he 
is a frank, kind-hearted Helvetian, who has shown me 
‘much hospitality. It was singular that I should meet 
under his roof with a translator of my own poems. Call- 
ing one day at the General's, I was shown into a room 
where his secretary, Capt. Saphor, was sitting at his 
papers. He rose to receive me with uncommon cordiality, 
sand expressed a wish to make my acquaintance, saying, 
“T have read your poetry,” &e. &e. &c. “ Pshaw,” I said, 
“you Frenchmen are always paying compliments ;. I'll be 
sworn, now, you never read two lines I ever indited.” 
“ But I beg your pardon,” he replied, pulling out a drawer 
and handing me several clean-written sheets. “That 
is a specimen of what I have already done in the transla- 
tion of your poems, and I mean to translate them all, if 
my military life will allow me leisure.” I read the 
version, though I cannot say coolly or candidly ; my 
heart, suborned by’ vanity and gratitude, knocked up my 
head from being an impartial critic, and my nerves were 
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flustered (to use the title of a comedy ascribed to the - 
“late Lord. L ) by the “ Unexpected Surprise.” 
Bestdes it is only a Frenchman who can judge compe- 
tently of the French style; but every body gives Saphor 
the character of a highly-accomplished man. 

A day or two after the new governor’s arrival our 
consul waited upon him, and took me with him for pre- 
sentation. Count D’Erlon received us very civilly. 
Though he has not the hearty manners of his prede- 
cessor, he is a gentleman-like old man. His age is said 
to be sixty-nine; but he lgoks much older, owing no 
donbt to his hard military life. He has an excellent repu- 
tation as a soldier; but a more unworn man methinks 
would better suit the critical state of the colony. The 
Count is splendidly lodged in a house that belonged to 
the son of that Dey of Algiers whose death made way 
for the “last one, Hussein Pasha: the chambers present 
alcoves and recesses, gilt on the ceilings with Barbaric 
gold. His “excellency seated the British consul, the vice- 
consul, and myself on a sofa, drew in his chair beside us, 
and talked in the warmest manner of his partiality for 
the English. The source of his affection for our coun- 
trymen was his having fought so many bloody battles 
with them in the Spanish Peninsula. We have a pro- 
verb in the North, “that scratching and biting is Scotch 
folk’s wooing ;” in like manner it would seem that- Count 
D’Erlon’s love for us had been won by being so often 

“brought up fo the scratch. “Ah! what brave men,” he 
exclaimed, “are the British soldiers; and how loyal their 
- officers, and what courtesy, nay, brotherly love, subsisted 
between the combatants!’ In short, he could not ex- 
press the tenderness with which the French and English 
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cut each other's throats during the Peninsular campaigns. | 
“ What has become,”.he said, “ of your famous General_~ 
Eel? have had many parleys with that gallant man.” 
“Eel,” I thought to myself, “ that is a military fish I never 
heard of;” but Mr, St. John at once enlightened my mind 
by saying to the Count, “ General Lord Hill is now 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces.” . 
The new Governor has made his debut to-day by a 
proclamation to the natives which is worthy of Maw- 
worm, and begins thus:—-‘‘In the name of God, clement 
and merciful! Praise be to God, the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, who will judge us all at the day of judgment! We 
hppe in Its goodness and we repose upon his strepgth. 
It is he who rewards the good, and who punishes the 
wicked; for he knows our most secret thoughts, and 
nothing is hid from him. At the end of ages he will 
raise up the dead ; for he is all-powerful and alone pow- 
erful.” After this Count D’Erlon styles himself Khalif of 
the King of the French, and he endites his proclamation 
“ To all Arabs, great and small.” The Moors of Algiers 
vhave been forced to get up a voluntary féte in honour of 
the new governor; I was present at it when it was cele- 
brated in one of the largest houses of Algiers, The en- 
tertainment consisted of coffee and sweetmeats, and 
dancing in the French style. Of course, the Moors neyer 
dance; but they had a concert of their own music, and 
miserable it was. I was touched with compassion when 
lheard the discord of their barbarous instruments, thai 
outraged harmony and melody, and seemed to mock 
even their own humiliation. They seemed to me more 
pitiable than the Hebrews by the waters pi Babylon. 


DT 
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the French. Ht is good counsel. Decorum enjoins that 
“a stranger, plumped so freshly among them as myself, 
should be reserved in passing judgments on their colo- 
nial policy in a settlement so full of difficulties. I keep - 
this maxim in view ; and except by some random words 
about the Pépiniére, I have never found that I have given 
them offence. I must say also that the leading officers, 
both civil and military, whose acquaintance I have made, 
treat me in the most amicable spirit, and there is no 
courtesy lost besween us. On certain sore points re- 
specting their maltreatmeng of the natives I purposely 
abstain from all declamation, because 1 See, by the French 
press, that the nation at large is sensitive on the subject 3° 
and I have the fullest hopes that ameliorated conduct will 
result from the refléctions of the French themselves. At 
the same time, on any point where I find their minds 
obtuse I will frankly own to you that I abandon reserve, 
and speak out to them like a true citizen of the world. 
Whilst a chance remains that this colony may introduce 
civilization into Africa, I cannot look down the vista of 
futurity with indifference, or converse perpetually on so 
interesting a subject with locked-up thoughts. 1 admire 
several traits in their penal code; but I cannot forbear 
telling them that it is still, if possible, more merciless and 
unmeasured than our own, I have studied in detail, 
from the most authentic documents, their whole system 
of galley-slavery, and it is enough to make the flesh 
“creep on your bones. Further, they have not abolished 
the practice of exposition on the pillory—a mode of 

+ punishment which would puzzle the author of evil him- 
self to surpass, in devising means for hardening the 

11 
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shamelessness of guilt, for excluding the possibility of 
reformation, for torturing penitence to despair, and for 
degrading at once the sufferer and the spectator. And 
yet it was but the other day that I heard of a French 
officer, nominally and in rank.a gentleman, having been 
condemned to be put into the pillory and exhibited in the, 
‘public square. Do you blame me that, in every company 
I went into, 1 spoke freely against the pillorying of a 
European amidst a rabble of Moors, Kabyles, and Jewish 
shoe-blacks? The wretched object ofthis sentence is, I 
grant you, an adventurer, « He obtained, I know not 
how, in.Spain or Portugal, the rank of a lieutenant- 
colonel; but he is evidently a bad subject, from his 
having been convicted of scraping silver off five-franc . 
pieces. Very well, and let him be punished condignly; 
still, however, let justice be tempered with mercy, After 
‘standing in the pillory for an hour, he is to be kept a year 
in solitary confinement, and then sent for ten yéars to 
the galleys. The galleys alone, one would think, was 
“punishment enough for any crime short of murder. 
“When the poor devil heard of his presentation to the mob 
of Algiers being about to be an overture to his otHer 
sufferings, he exclaimed, “1 might survive all the -rest of 
my punishment, but the pillory will kill me.” Unfortu- 
nately, he was the husband of an amiable woman, whose 
family is highly respectable. When the officers of justice 
Jed him away to prison, his wife was left alternately 
swooning and convulsed in her Ione lodgings, witn 
scarcely a franc to purchase medicines for restoring her. 
’ They conveyed her to the hospital, where she lay for 
‘three days moaning and complaining that her heart was 
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“bursting and would break: on the third day she died 
literally of grief* . 

"* ‘The day that I heard of this sentence, I dined by invi- 
tation téte-a-téte with M. Lawrence, the Procureur du Roir 
and I did not lose that opportunity of arguing against the 
superfluous, not to say impolitic barbarity, of superadding 

“the pillory to so severe a sentence. I‘combated his doc- 
trine, that law has a right to inflict the moral torture of 
disgrace on any peccant individual, to a degree which ut- 
terly shuts out the Possibility of his future reconcilement 
to society. I said, “Hf you choose to hang a man for 
scraping silver coins, you Bive him a brief punishment, 
the public ignominy of which, whilst it is unavidable, is 
perhaps assauged by its awfulness. Even by going to the 
galleys, no doubt this miserable man will lose character, and 
small may be the chance of his ever redeeming it. But 
why wantonly annihilate the last vestige of such a chance, 
by driving his soul to despair even before he goes to the gal. 
leys? Oh! Sir,” I said, “in the name of civilization, I ap. 
peal to you to apply to the high authorities at home, and 
to spare us the sight of a European in a pillory of Algiers, 
ig‘it thus that you are introducing civilization into Africa?” 
The Procureur at first looked gravely ; but when my re- 


* The letter in which I wrote an account of this ease toa friend 
in England is now before me; but it is torn, by the opening of 
the seal, exactly at the place where I mentioned the particulars 
of the sentence. 1 believe { understate it, from fear of going be- 
“Yond the mark. If 1 could confide in my memory, I should ‘say 
that the culprit was condemned to three years’ solitary confine- 
ment, and twenty years at the galleys. That he was sentenced 
, to at least ten years of galley slavery I could depone to having - 
heard, : 
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monstrance grew warm, he burst into a loud laugh. 
“(est bien drole,” he said, “that a poet should be lee-n# 
turing the first law-officer of Algiers!” I implored him 
to consider my very freedom of speech as a mark of my 
confidence in his humanity, and to forgive my zeal, if it 
had unintentionally any appearance of officiousness. He 
replied, “I give you credit for good motives, and J will © 
think over this matter.”* 

Among the French from whom I have experienced ci- 
vilities here, I have particularly to thark Colonel Marét 
for his efforts to procure me the best specimens of Algerine 
poetry. Indifferent, I must own, are the best ; but that jis 
not the fault of the gallant Colonel.. He mentioned my 
name to Ben Omar, the ex-Bey of Titeri, who, though no 
longer a prince, is one of the richest and most influential 
Moors at Algiers, and counts a Dey amongst his nearest 
ancestors. Colonel Maret brought me next day un invi- 
tation to dine with him, which was doubly gratifying to 
me as a mark of hospitality from a total stranger, and as 
a means of seeing, at least, as much of the domestic ‘man- 
mers of the Moors as can be exhibited in a dinner from 
which the charm of woman's society is shut out. At 

. six o’clock'I repaired in company with the Colonel to the 
town-house of Ben Omar. It is situated in one of the 
gloomiest alleys of Algiers ; but it is nobly furnished with- 
in, At the servants’ Jodge, or floor that enters from the 
ground, a nephew of our host, a sprightly lad about thir- 

* That my advice had any influence I searcely flatter myself. I 
rather believe that the alteration of this peor man’s destiny arose 
from fortuitous circumstances ; but so it was, that his exposition in 
Algiers never took place. io 
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teen, dressed so becomingly that he might have tred the 
“stage, welcomed us both, and shook us by thehand. The 
negroes in the hall told us that their master was not yet 
arrived from the country, but might be expected every 
moment ; and in the mean time they requested us to walk 
upstairs. Colonel Maret, however, who perféctly under- 
stands both the Arabic language and Moorish etiquette, 
told me that it would be deemed more polite if we were 
to wait for -his ex-highness’ arrival. The tread of his 
" horse very soon anrounced his coming, and the quadruped 
preceded Ben Omar in enteripg the ground floor, through 
which he passed into his stable. Our host apologized in 
#rench, which he speaks very fairly, for having “detained 
us; he then took a candle, and gave another to his chief 
negro, and by the light of these we marched upstairs ‘to 
the Salle @ manger. It is a room after the Moorish fash- 


jon which I have already described, with the difference of — 


having only one upper side room divided from the one 
below by a curtain of silk richly embroidered. The walls 
are hung with an infinity of pistols, guns, scimitars and 
yataghans, ornamented with gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, . 
anti ivory. The ottomans, too low to be called sofas, are 
of rich crimson silk, well besmeared with gold. My at- 
tention, however, was diverted from contemplating inani- 
amate objects, by a living bit af furniture in the room, 
namely, the younger nephew of our host, a boy about four 
anda half years old. Inever saw puerile beauty to match 
This indescribable cherub, with his large blue eyes and au- 
burn hair. What is painting, what is statuary, to the liv 
‘ing workmanship of nature? The beauty of the little-in- 
fidel made me faithless to the curiousity which I owed te 
fhe scene before me, and I could rivet my eyes only on 
al*® 
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him,. whilst the ex-Bey was courteously describing his 
curious armoury, and showing us-his Damascus blades? 
with minute histories of many persons of distinction whom 
they had had the honour of decapitating. . 

The guests were Colonel Maret, two other Frenchmen , 
and myself. Our host placed me on an ottoman, and 
after taking a few whiffs of a long pipe, handed it to me 
moist from:his own lips, as the greatest respect that can 
be‘shown to a stranger. At last the dinner-table was _ 
brought in, or rather a large round thin tray, which was 
placed on a slight elevatien from the floor. In the © 
midst of it was a bowl of exquisite rice-soup, and each 
of us having squatted himself cross-legged on a low 
cushion like so many tailors, we were helped to a plateful 
of soup a-piece, and we fed ourselves with wooden 
spoons. The plates were fine English porcelain. Before 
each of us was placed a long napkin, which our host 
told me was of Smyrna cloth. Next came a large broiled 
fish, deliciously flavoured and stuffed with pudding: it 
was sent round, and every one clutched a portion of it 
with his fingers and thumb. By my faith, I thought, on 
tasting this regale, for aught that the French can do in 
civilizing African cookery, they may as well stay at 
home. JI was so pleased with the fish, that I desired 
to be helped a second time from it; whereupon the. ez- 
Bey, with exemplary politeness, grasped a handful of it 
and laid it on my plate. 

* Behold, my friend, what it is to move in high life, arid 
to. see the world! Presently we had roasted fowls; 
flanked by some savoury dishes of vegetables, well- 


soused with oil, and by and by followed couscousou. 
Tits sislintis kare: tren asian tit -wtoen wi. oe Bee bck 
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with ineffable delicacy. Meanwhile my heart was yearn- 
~ ing after .the rich legumes that were floating in gravy, 
‘as golden bright as the clouds of a summer sunset. 
There was no spoon, and so I peured a part of the 
vegetables on my plate, and by the aid of a. piece of 
bread, and my spoonless fingers,. whipped considerable 
portions into my mouth, “For shame!” -methinks you 
are already exclaiming: “ is this your high life, to sit 
pawing yeur food like a squirrel? Could you not have 
asked fora spoor t? Well, I did so when the couscousou 
came in; but in the meantjme I was desperately hungry. 
Kor the glorious couscousou we of Christendom were 
allowed spoons, and though our words could not describe 
its relish, our mouths did it ample justice without uttering. 
a word, Since the days of my boyhood I never ate a 
heartier dinner : : 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We scize the flower—its bloom is fled; 
. Or like the snow-falls on the river, 


A moment white, then gone for ever, 
- 


‘How limited is all human felicity! In twenty minutes 
I found that my appetfte was playing me false, and that I 
was tasting the subsequent dishes of the feast rather out 
of courtesy than inclination. Ben Omar, who was atten. 
tive to us all, but particularly to his Engilsh guest, 
pressed me frequently. I asked him if it was a custom 
in the better society of this country to press the stranger 
to his food. “Not at all,” he said, “but J only recom- 
mend our ragouts to you as the pride of our cuisine. 
- You are rather a poor eater,’ he added, * or you don’t 
‘y like my dinner?” “A poor eater!” I replied, “ My ex- 
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cellent host, I have that within me which assures my 
conscience of having done ample justice to your. hospita- 
lity.” All this time, nevertheless, I was conscious of 
making but a miserable figure as an eater by the side 

of the other Christian convives. There was Colonel 
Maret, a bold dragoon, six feet some inches high, who 
might stand for the picture of Sir William Wallace. But. . 
there were two skinny Frenchmen who beat even him all 
to nothing at the board of nourishment. The stomachs 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine seemed to have transmigrated 
into their bodies, and to have pressed them to the 
twenticth dish that went round would have been a work 
of supererogation. The dessert was of a piece ‘with 
the dinner, presenting a vast variety of fruits both fresh 
and confected. We had now spoons -of tortoise-shell, 
with handles made either entirely of sea-horse tooth, or 
of ivory with amber-tops. The porcelain was very rich, 
and Ben -Qmar told me to my surprise that it came, like 
the dinner plates, all from England. After washing our 
hands, we had pipes and coffee, with silver-wire wine- 
cups supporting the English ones. 

We sat conversing til] ten o'clock. I need: not telt 
you that we had no wine, either at or after dinner; and 
the want of that comfort, you know, is apt to dispose an 
English mind to pensiveness. after a hearty meal. I 
thought of Philoctetes in the desert island, when the 
Chorus laments that the genial wine-cup is never raised 
to his lips. I regretted in my heart that so perfect a 
gentleman as Ben Omar should live in a state of Maho- 
metan delusion ; and recalling to mind the pious clergy- 
anen of Scotland, I acknowledged how justly they had 
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a and our host maintained an animated conversation ; but 
‘NI found the same fault with it that the Athenians alleged 
agirinst one of their dramas, that it was ovdev xpos Atowvao 
—i. e. had nothing to do with Bacchus. By and bya 
. thought touched and tickled my fancy. Were I to givea 
“hint for a drop of “the liquid ruby,” and were our host 
to grant it, what a triumph over the infidels would it be— 
far beyond that of the Crusaders,. who only poured out 
their blood~-if I could make them shed their wine! But 
’ py’ this time I fear your delicacy may again be taking’ 
alarm, and soliloquizing thus:—* What, ask for wine 
under the roof a hospitable Mussulman !”’—* oh no; I did 
not ask, I only hinted, and so distantly, thatthe hint 
would not reach. My motive, I also assure you, was not 
so much the love of wine, as the indulgence of a jocular 
thought. T turned the conversation to the subject of 
Arabic literature, ‘not that I cared half a straw at that mo- 
ment about Arabic literature, but because it gave me an 
opportunity of asking about some songs in the poetry of 
the Mussulmans which extol the joys of wine. I also 
quoted a verse of the Koran, promising wine in golden 
.cups to the blest in Paradise. ‘I never heard of such a” 
text,” said Ben Omar; and I rather believe he never 
had, for I had taken the liberty of coining it on the 
spot. Mine host I scarcely believe suspected my drift. 
Ben Omar had been a wealthy merchant before his ap- 
pointment by General Clausel to be Bey of Titeri, one 
ef the four grand divisions of the Regency. He has 
travelled through Italy and France; and at Paris he re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honour, in reward of 
his services to the French. He is about forty-seven. His 
x conversation, without being brilliant, is sensible; and his 
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manners are so like those of the general gentleman of 
the world, that you speedily forget his wearing a turban.s 
He told me that in his town and country house he Has 
an establishment of eighty-four servants, and that he is 
besides obliged to give hospitable meals of bread and 
chopped mutton preserved in grease to about five hundred 
Moorish rustics, whenever any of them choose to come to 
town. He spoke to me feelingly of the miseries which, 
Algiers had suffered under the government of the Turks; 
and the greatest sufferer, he said, of the Mussulman 
population was the Dey himself. Even the last and most 
fortunate of all the Deys, Hussein Pacha, lived but as a 
prisonerdin his own palace at the Kassaba for some twelve 
years. He durst not sleep nor stir out of it, and he never 
left if till the French dethroned him. 

On the’ road-side, as you go out by Bab-el-Oued, there 
are the tombs of six’ Deys who were all successively 
elected and beheaded on the same day. “ Why did they 
compete,” I said, “for a throne which was so _Precari- 
ous? He answered me—“ They did not compete, 
When the Janissaries elected a Turk to wear the caftan, 


“he durst not refuse it. I would rather have been the. 


lowest shopkeeper in Paris than the Dey of Algiers.” 
In talking about the Turks, I told him an anecdote of 
one of the most distinguished Algerine Turks who came 


‘over to London and waited on the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, Lord Bathurst, who received him, of course, with 
due respect. But his Algerine Excellency thought that 
etiquette required him also.to pay his respects the next 
day to Lord Bathurst’s cook. He was shown into a 
lower saloon, and cookey was brought thither with his 
apron before him, and his shirt sleeves tucked up. Panic- 
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: struck was the lord of the frying-pan, as he gaped at the 
Salaam of his Oriental visiter ; and he ran back to his 
‘kifdhen in @ stew of astonishment. « Ay,” said Ben 
Omar, “the simple Turk thought that your manners 
were like those of Algiers. Here it was necessary for 
the Dey’s cook to be his confidential friend, for a little 
‘mistake in his cookery might have affected his Highness’s 
stomach to a degree that might have created the necessity 
for a new election. Thus the cook was a high dignitary 
at'the Court of Algiers; and for that matter, so was the 
hangman—a very great officer indeed, scarcely inferior 
to the Hasnagee, or Prime’ Minister.” At. parting the 
Moor shook me cordially by the hand, and requ@sted me 
to come to see him at his country-house. “Have you 
any beech-trees on your estate?’ I asked him. “Oh, 
yes, plenty.” “ Then you will receive me under one of 
them.” * As we were going home, one of the lean French- 
men inquired what possible curiosity I could have about 
the beech-trees on the ex-Bey’s estate? “My motive,’”’. 
I replied, “ was simply to ascertain whether I could, with 
a safe conscience, address him in the words,— 


. 


“Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 
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LETTER X. 


I wenr yesterday with Mr. St. John to witness the 
ceremony of opening the Tribunal of Commerce, of which 
Mons, La Croutz, I understand, is to be President; but 
at this initiatory meeting the Procureur du Roi took the 
chair. The object of this’ institution is to relieve the 
high Ju%ticiary Court of Algiers of cases which are purely 
commercial; and it is thought that the decisions of the 
new Board will be disembarrassed of many legal delays 
that are inseparable from other jurisdictions. The cere- 
mony on this occasion. was imposing. .The principal 
staff-officers of the army were seated on one side of the 
hall, and the foreign consuls, the Jewish Rabbins, and 
the chiefs of the Moors and Arabs, on the other.‘ I sat 

. beside the British consul. . 

This subject reminds me that I have yet to answer 
some of your questions respecting the laws and govern- 
ment of this country, since it came undeg French domi- 
gation. I need not tell you that the settlers are tco 
small and heterogeneous a body to claim a self-elected 
legislative representation ; and it will probably be a long 
time before the colony will be strong enough to demand 
aconstitution. But I do think that it would be politic in 
France to grant them that boon as soon as the number 
of settlers amounts to a few thousands. At present I 
believe their families can only be counted by hundreds.. 

- 
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My zeal I avow to you is enlisted in the cause of French 

Y crane and I wish the French to colonize, as the 
English were wont to do of old; I say of old, because 
.our colonial policy has evidently taken a less liberal turn 
since the war of American Independence, Moreover, I 

. must speak on this subject in general terms, without di. 
“gressing into special exceptions. Generally speaking, 
our colonies have possessed constitutions ; and to that 
circumstance, still more than to our naval power I at- 
tribute our colonial superiority. Compare the history of 
British and French foreign sgttlements, and you will find 
that the former, upon the whole have been morg or less 
successful, and the latter always more or less unsuccess- 
ful. What has given us the advantage !~~In my opinion 
it has been our having granted to our settlers, for the 
most part, free institutions, and elective: representation- 
~ Then it was that the States of North America acquired 
their energy. On the character of those puissant 
daughters, England had stamped an image of herself—a 
sovereign of the world. They threw off, you will tell me, 
the parent yoke; ay—but what right had the parent to- 
‘impose a yoke? The very resistance of those children 
proved that they were our legitimate children—and not 
our bastards: Besides, consider—before we drove them 
into selfemancipation, what gallant and loyal, because 
free, colonists we’ had in these North Americans! Re- 
member the figure they made when brought into direct 
Hostility with the colonists of France. In~1745, the 
British colonial militia stormed the French fortress of 
 Louisbourg, which had cost France 30,000,000 livres; 
and thus struck the first decisive blow at her North 
“American possessions. Had the French colonists in 

12 - 
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Canada been equal in cendition, and therefore in cha- 
yacter, to those of England, Wolfe would have attacked 
Quebec in vain. Few things have been more remarkable 
than the superiority of the British provincials over. the 
Canadian Milice. Each body was composed of colonists; 
but the English were freeholders, and therefore. acted 
with a self-dependence and vigour which the French” 
retainers of a degenerate noblesse were incapable .of 
emulating. In the meantime, the European settlers here 
continued to be governed by French Jaw modified. by 
military government: for the decrees of the Governor- 
general have the force of laws. This military govern- 
ment, however, has two important checks: one of them 
is an express understanding that the Governor’s decrees 
shall make no departure from the French code, except in 
eases of palpable and peculiar necessity. The other is, 
his ‘responsibility to higher authorities at Paris,: whose ~ 
letters.can reacli him-in a week. 
From the date of the conquest of Algiers, in June, 1830, 
to that of the recall of General Bourmont, in, the September 
«following, there could hardly be said.to be an organized 
government,in the country. _ At the latter period General- 
Clausel arrived, and his administration bad at least the me- 
rit of being energetic and systematic. He formed the differ- 
ent functionaries into a council of government, which he sub- 
divided into three departments of finance, justice, and the 
Management of the interior. To be sure: there is no de- 
fending some of Clausel’s proceedings at Algiers, such a¥ 
his treatment of the Turks, and his confiscations of both 
Teligious and civil property ; but still his government. was 
firm and without conflict. Not so was that of his succes- 
- sor, Berthezéne. They say he was-well intentioned, but-7 
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‘he was either very unfortunate, or wanted force.of cha- 
acter. The expeditions into the interior which he got up 
always ended in the French retreating faster from the in- 
terior than.they had marched into it. Next, at the end of 
1831, came out as governor the Duke of. Rovigo; and, in 
a month after him, the Baron de Pichon, as. Intendant 
“Civile. By a decree which the French government issued 
out that year, it was elearly their intention to have divided 
the civil and military management of the colony; but Pi- 
schon found his authority nullified by the imperious Rovi- 
go, and he was not supporteg by the authorities at home’ 
Revigo's government was always active, and dn. some . 
points commendable. “In 1832 he had to combatthe most 
critical circumstances of the colony. ‘There were actually 
five thousand: French  soldiers-sick in the hospital, He 
had to defend the.cantonments, to protect the settlers; and 
~aitte same time to sally forth against the insurgent: na- 
tives, who-were looking in almost at the gates of Algiers, 
and whitening its precincts with their bernouses. In this 
emergency he appealed to the French inhabitants of the 
capital, and in three days a national guard was organized- 
-Ad-armed, During a month it garrisoned the city, main- 
tained publio order, and allowed the regular troops to go 
out and fight the enemy, 
“~ But in Rovigo’s administration there are’ circumstances 
of much less agreeable recollection. : ‘Fhe massacre of the. 
Arab tribe of E) Offias was a hideous business,: which; if 
we did not authorize, he at least never. investigated: or 
punished; and the subsequent. execution of two Arab 
. chiefs, who came, relying on the faith of nations, to-nego- 
tiate a peace: between. their-own people. and the: French, 


“vas a foul. act.of murder. . ‘Their heads were.-struck off 
J P 
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and publicly exhibited in Algiers. These are ugly affairs; 
but let Englishmen look to the south as well as to the 
north of Africa. *", 

Icome now to the dispensation of justice among the 
natives. Before the conquest it was dispensed by the 
Cadi, a religious man, educated in the mosque, and be- 
longing to the class of the doctors of law. To these doe” 
tors of law, with the Mufti at their head, there was some- 
times an appeal from the Cadi’s jurisdiction; and there 
was also a right of referring any sentence to the Dey— 
but the latter kind of appeal had become almost obsolete. 
Every city and large village had its Cadi recognised by 
the Dey, as far as the sabre of his military power extended. 
The more remote Arabs had their Sheiks, who, in lieu of 
the Cadis, exercised a fatherly power, which enabled them 
in their kindness even to take off people’s heads, Besides 
the Cadis, there were Amins, or Deacons of Corporafrons;~ 
who could flog, amputaté, and inflict punishments short 
of death; and several of these Deacons of Corporations, I 
am told, are still authorized by the French, in order to 

* console the natives with shows of the bastinado. 

The ordinary forms of administering justice among the: 
Moors were very simple. In civil matters the complain- 
ant, whether resident or a stranger, challenged his adver- 
sary to follow him instantly before the Cadi, whose tribui- 
nal was open from morning to night. If the defendant 
refused to appear, the Cadi, on application, sent his 
Tehaouz to seize him. The Tchaouzes were the ushers 
of his court, and the executors of his orders. When the 
defendant was brought before the judge, if it was found 
that he had wilfully attempted to escape from justice, he 
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*-an overture to his trial. He was called in the presence 
of his prosecutor to confess or deny the charge 
against -him. If he was cast, and if it was a matter of 
debt, respecting the payment of which the culprit pleaded 
his incapacity, a cudgel was applied to the. soles of his 
feet, and the strokes of it had a wonderful efficacy, not 
-only in restoring to the creditor recollections of his own 
sdlvency, but in producing a frank avowal of his senti- 
ments before the court. In cases of theft, the Algerines, 
like all othér Mahometans, used to cut off the hands of 
the light-fingered Bentry. I was besought for charity the 
other day by a thief, who had his hand cut off by the exe- 
cutioner thirteen years ago. . It was evident, ip the ope- 
ration, that the sawed bone had never been. covered by 
the skin, and, horrible to relate, I thought I could discern 
even the dried-up marrow. The beggar, by way of exci- 
_ting my tenderness, thrust the stump almost under my 
nose. 

About political and military crimes, alleged or real, the 
Cadi had no occasion to exert himself Culprits of this 
sort were brought before the Dey and his, officers, who 
_simply troubled them with a few questiqns, the answers ” 
“té which were elicited by physical torture, after which 
they despatched him. 

~~ The husband who could prove his wife's infidelity had 
a “a tight, by the law of the Koran, to: stawe ‘her to death: 
in point of fact, however, she was oftener sewed up in a 
sack and drowned. Yet, even in cases of adultery, pe- 
Cuniary compromises were not unknewn. 

When any of the Jews had a dispute with a Mussulman, 
the case was submitted to a Mussulman Cadi; but for 
goisdemeanours among themselves they were amenable 

= ly * 
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to their own Rabbins and to an officer denominated their~ 
King. This office was always purchased from the Dey 
by some rich member of the Jewish community. It gase> 
the right of levying certain taxes, out of which his Judaic 
Majesty was supposed to reserve a profit. The French 
have allowed it still to subsist. The Rabbinic Judges had 
the same powers with those of the Cadi in matters both~- 
civil and criminal, and they had at their disposition a spe- 
cial executive force. The contempt of the Turks for the 
Jews drew forth a sort of toleration from their careless- 
ness; at the same time this contempt was not the only 
guarantee which the Hebrews had for their independent 
judicatute. The Prophet had, in some sort, prescribed 
respect for the Law of Moses. The Koran further says, 
respecting Christians, “ Let them be judged according to 
the Evangelists.” By appealing to this text a Christian, 
with no great difficulty, obtained on the Mussulman_sqil_, 
the delegated protection of his own sovereign in the person 
of the resident consul, except in alleged offences against 
the religion-or government of the country, nor even in those 
. cases was a consul’s interference always prohibited. 
Respecting the French tribunals, I could easily cops 
an account of them from the documents of the last year, 
1833; but this year Mons. Lawrence has arrived, com- 
missioned in conjunction with other authorities to make 
very material Merations in the whole justiciary system. 
Matters are thus in a state of transition, the details of 
which are complicated, and, from all that I can learn, not 
yet finally arranged ;.so I will keep aloof from a subject 
which I could attempt but imperfectly to explain. As 
far as L can form any judgment of the change which is at 
~ present in operation, it will tena to establish harmony_ 
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between the French and Mahometan law; but it will - 
continue, I should think, to- maintain that ascendency 
~ which the French code and courts of justice have assumed 
over those of the natives. With no great right to hazard 
an opinion, I should imagine this to be desirable. Mus- 
sulman justice is simple in its forms; but it is also 
+ slovenly, and its judgments are rarely if ever written. 
Algerines have complained to me of the French having 
broken faith in at all interfering with their right to be 
governed by their own laws, but there was no article to 
this effect in the ¢apitulation of Algiers, and it was better 
that there should not. Generally speaking, there is little 
interference on the part of the French with theedecisions 
of Mussulman or Rabbinic judges in cases between 
natives ; only that no capital punishment can be inflicted 
without the authority of the colonial government, Some 
wf, the Moors, they say, are sorry for this, and would 
still prefer drowning faithless wives: indeed, if French 
scandal can be believed, domestic executions of that sort 
have actually taken place, though I doubt the fact. 
Apropos, a case occurred lately which produced a great 
-sensation. A Moorish woman eloped with a French 
officer; her husband reclaimed her, and the Cadi would 
have restored her to him, but she complained to the 
~French authorities that her husband intended to kill her, 
and shé was allowed to remain under Christian protection. 
Her husband protested that he had not the slightest wish 
~to put her to death, but only desired to have her back 
under his own roof, that she might be delivered of a child 
which he believed to be his own. When the injured Moor 
spoke with a French lawyer on the subject, and was 
- asked if he meant to take back the frail one to his arms, 
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he answered indignantly, “« No! When the lion approaches ~ 
to an accustomed fountain and finds that the dogs have 
slaked their thirst at it, he turns away from it in disdain2” 
The decision for protecting this woman excited such: a 
ferment among the Moors, that one of their chief Cadis 
resigned his office. : 

Inclined as I am to believe that the growing connexion 
between the French and the natives, and-the increase of 
complicated social relations arising from thence between 
them, will require a more artificial system of jurisprudence, 
I cannot say that what I have seen of a Moorish court 
of justice failed to impress me<with respect. In that which 
I visited, dhe Cadi was seated ori a dais, with an assessor 
on each side of him; texts of the Koran were written on 
-the wall behind him, and before him was a MS. copy of 
the holy book. He was a mild-looking elderly man, per- 
‘haps sixty or Jess, I admired the patience and_»ains. 
which he evidently took to investigate the case, the 
anxiety with which he seemed to consult his assessors, 
and the amicable tone in which he spoke to the parties 
and witnesses. There was nothing of the Justice 
Shallow about him. The parties pleaded for themselvesy_ 
indeed the woman needed no advocate: they: were 
furiously hostile; and yet, strange to say, they were not 
man and wife. It was a case of alleged cheatery to the_ 
amount of eighty francs. The male, the defendant, de- 
posited his shoes at the door before entering the court; 
he was a great lout, and I believe a rogue, for, without _ 
understanding Arabic, I could perceive that he stammered 
and was confounded on being questioned. His female 
accuser, according to the ungallant custom of the country, 
was not admitted into the court, but delivered-her plead- - 
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hs" ing from behind a window that was grated with iron- 
bars: she unveiled herself, and with a slender shrivelled 
tieek, fiery black eyes, and a shrill voice, presented the 
* resemblance of an unfledged sparrow-hawk. She had a 
tongue, as the Irishman said of his wife, that would bother 
a rookery, and so by her glibness, and a good cause, she 

* overcame her antagonist. 
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“ LETTER XI 


‘Aut the Algerines, Jews included, speak’ a Patois a 
dialect of Arabic, though they affect to write the language 
purely in studied compositions. Before the conquest, a 
printing press was unknown in Algiers: about two 
years ago the French established the«* Moniteur Alge- 
rien,” which they promised should be written both in 
their own language and in that of the natives; but this 
paper is a mere government gazette, with only a few 
Arabic words for a motto, and is no way calculated to 
enlighten Africa. 

Leweson, who wrote about Africa some sixty years 
ago, says that it was then rare to meet with a reading 
Moor; if you did, his library consisted at most of the 
Korary, and some commentaries upon it, with a couple of 
prayer-books and some.old Moorish chronicles: the last 
of these lucubrations, the chronicles, he describes in the | 
most contemptuous terms. They are, prolix, he says, and ~ 
stuffed with the marvellous—more stupid even than the 
works of our monkish chroniclers. Notwithstanding all 
this I wish I understood Arabic, and were young enough to” 
sit down to study those Moorish Chronicles. None of them, 
I understand, go farther back than the times of Barbarossa 
and his brother: those adventurers are the | pet heroes of 
Algerine romance. 

Hearing, however, that there was such a thing as 
modern Algerine literature, I applied for information to 
the Professor who is appointed by the French govern- 
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“ment to.teach Arabic here. He is an Egyptian, and his 
name, by.a singular conjunction of the familiar and scrip- 
“taral,. is Johnny Pharaoh; but he is a worthy Johnny, 
and not in the least like his namesake of Red Sea memory. 
When I asked him ifthe could help me to any modern 
Arabic poetry that had b&en written in or about Algiers 
* Modern Arabic poetry!” he exclaimed; “ why there 
is no more a poet on the face of the earth.” Hem,\! 
thought, Johnny, your truth is more plain than pleasant. 
But, let me see,” he continued, “perhaps there may 
be some slight exception to the general barrenness of 
modern poetry in a few of the popular: songs, which are 
clever, but licentious.” “That will not do for me,” I 
replied; “you must help me to something warranted 
moral,” “Oh, then, you must have something warranted 
dull”. Well, home his translations came to me, and sure 
~—erodg;no fault of his, for 1 know he translated them 
faithfully, they were somniferously dull.. Canning was 
once asked by an English clergyman how he had. liked 
the sermon he had preached before him. “ Why, it was 
a short sermon,” quoth Canning. “Oh! yes,” said the» 
=“preacher, “ you know I avoid being tedious.” “Ah! 
but,” replied Canning, “ you were tedious.” In like 
manner, though those translated sonnets were: but six in 
—tumber, I thought them as. wearisome as if I -had clam- 
bered through a hundred.. The poetaster concludes. by 
saying, “ Write on my tomb that I have been ‘murdered 
. by my black-eyed Gazelle.” “ And she served you right, 
you caterwauler,” 1 responded. ~ 
The popular songs of Algiers are by all accounts 
very gross... Those sonnets which my friend. Pharaoh 
translated for mein one respect are tolerable, that they are 
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modest, and express, however monotonously, the feeling” 
of sentimental love. How sucha feeling can exist among 
the Moors is to me surprising. From all that I can lear” 
of their domestic manners, that pure but free intercourse 
between the sexes, which is the prelude to our court- 
ships, which ripens acquaintance into friendship, and re- 
fines sensation into sentiment, cannot be known among” 
this people. When a man wishes to have a handsome 
wife and the daughter of a respectable family, he either 
bribes.one of her negresses, or hires some female mer- 
chant of trinkets and millinery, not to carry her a love- 
letter, but to give hima true and faithful description of 
her person, eyes, stature, complexion, features, &c. Now, 
in the true and faithful report which he receives there is 
always some chance of the portraiture being flattered, 
for his informants will very naturally convey a hint of 
their commission to the marriageable lady, and-iKe-the~ 
Judges of Russia, be apt to take a bribe on both sides. 
The zealous match-makers, will, therefore, act up to Lord 
Bacon’s definition of poetry, and accommodate the'shows 
cof things tothe wishes of the mind. Thus, the lover, 
with dreams of beauty in his heart, may find himself be-- 
trothed one fine morning to a hag or a dowdy; and 
when her veil is lifted, the Lord have mercy upon him! 
How blessedly different is the matter with us: we deny~ 
our devotion even to personal beauty, when the soul’s 
free and good will is not fascinated. Nevertheless, I can- 
not help suspecting that there are stolen means of courtt » 
ship between the young Moors and Mooresses more than 
are commonly avowed in the description of their manners. 
By the way, it was no bad trait in the character of the 
jast Dey of Algiers, Hussein Pasha, that. he had affection 
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“enough for his daughter to wish her to marry a husband 
of her own choice. To be sure the proceeding was not 
ia in our style of romance. He took her to a window 
under which he had brought together some of the best-* 
looking men’ of Algiers, and he bade her make her elec- 
tion. She chose—ah! sinking of poetry !--a handsome 
‘youth, whose vocation was that of a wrestler. And yet, 
after all, has not Shakspeare made Rosalind fall in love 
with Orlando from seeing him wrestle? The anecdote at 
least proves that a woman’s free will in matrimony was 
even respected by a Dey of Algiers. 

Leweson, though he was ‘Scarcely more fortunate than 
myself i in getting translations of any interesting “Algerine 
poetry, mentions one exception. It is a poenrby a Moor- 
ish Cadi of Algiers, interspersed with prose, and is entitled 
“A Dialogue between the Wine and the Wax-candle.” 
ltis rertrirkable that the jolly Cadi should have made wine 
the subject of eulogy. The Scene is a nuptial chamber, 
where the bride and bride-groom heightened the joys of 
their first evening by a cup of the forbidden vintage. The 
poet not unnaturally figures their imaginations so exalted, , 

~that they heard the wine and wax-light speak out, and : 
maintain a controversy about their comparative claims to 
the gratitude of the happy pair:—“I am a sun in their 

- chamber,” quoth the wax-light ; “ when heaven is dark, I 
bring beams to their eyes by which they can see each 
other’s beauty.”—“ And Eput a new life into their life, and 
2 new soul into their soul,’ responds the wine. The 
lovers are flattered by the controversy, and encourage it; 
but I suppose get at last overdazzled with the eloquence 
of the one candidate, and overcome by the other. There 
‘exists, I believe, a translation. of this poem in German. 

13 
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Leweson’s account of it makes me think it has a spice of” 
originality, though, I fear, a little prurient. 

On a general view of the Algerines, I should not despair” 
of their becoming one day a literary, scientific, and highly. 
refined people. Our common idea of the Moors is, that 
they are savage and unsocial, but that: is as vulgar an 
error as blackening the visage of Othello. They are gen-~ 
erally courteous and intelligent. Captain Rozet affirms* 
that the majority of them are better educated than the ma- 
jority of Frenchmen, i. e. that fewer of them are ignorant 
of reading and writing. It is true that their schools are 
not conducted on the Lancasterian System, as we were 
told by 2 would-be discoverer of mare’s-nests;.but- they 
diffuse a pretty general education, and every Moorish boy d 
learns to read the Koran, to write, and to cast accounts 
by the four first rules of arithmetic. I have already al- 
Juded to an historical work by a living Moorish Algerine, 
entitled “ The Mirror of A}giers,” which, with all its faults, 
is not destitute of interest. 

I have obtained a French, and, I believe, a literal trans- 

Jation of one effusion of the modern Algerine muse, which, 
if not intrinsically worth much, is at least curiously inter: — 
esting from the subject. It was written, I imagine, by 
some one of the Turks or Colouglis, whose beautiful coun- 
try-seats were ravaged and confiscated by the French. Jf ~ 
my version of it should seem to you like the unfortunate 
sermon, to be “ both brief and tedious,” 1 pray you not to 
mistake it for sheer prose, as you will ee rhymes i€ 
you will look out for them. 

* In his “ Voyage dans la Regence d’Algers.’* 
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LAMENTATION FOR THE FALL OF ALGIERS.—=-BY A NATIVE POET. 
Vv ALGIERS, once avictress and queen, 

Who will bind now the wounds she deplores? 

Her heart is a fountain of tears. 

Oh! I'd lay down my life for the bold Algerine 

Who could banish the cross from our shores, 

And restore thee, my country, Algiers! 


But our battle by traitars was lost, 

And our bravest were blind with despair ; 
Like drunkards they fell heap on heap : 
Hence, my reason with frenzy is cross’d, 
My lips breathe but accents of care, 

And my eyelids are strangers to sleep. 


Destruction hangs over our town, 
The Jew triumphs over our tears, 
His hyena-like laugh is now free. 
Tn the dust of defeat and disgrace trodden down, 
Can I live to behold thee, Algiers ! , 
J must leave thee, my country, and flee, 
* All night sorrow scorches my brow, 
And the day-brings no longer its sweets ; 
Tam sentenced in exile to roam, 
« | For the Nazarine tramples us now ; 
the Infidels swarm in our streets, 
And our home is no longer our home. 


Weep, weep, for our glory is quench’d, 
Our arms and our ensigns are gone ; 
And the foe has his banner unroll’d 
In the forts where the lovks of our treasures were wrench’d. 
Our eyes swam in tears to look on, 
+ Theirs sBarkled in counting our gold. 
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From our gardens and bowers we’re thrust, 
Asking, friendless, a morsel of bread ; 

And our bravest and best are undone ; ° 
Oh! would, where my forefathers sleep in the dust, 
I could lay down my desolate head, 

I would fly from the light of the sun ! 


They have hew’d down our booths and chiosques ; 
Nay, our women haye sold them their charms ! 

They have fled to the spoilers’ embrace : 

To the pourers of wine, that demolish’d our mosques, 
They have gone, to the Infidels’ arms, « . 

Oh! live I to tell the disgrace ? 


No children shall spring from our beds, 

Our fruits are the spoil of the foe ; 

Our Patriots by lands and by seas 

Are scatter’d,—-Heaven‘s anger is over our heads ! 
But Alla will pity our woe ; 

There is mercy in all his decrees, 
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An unpleasant report-has prevailed here for several 
gays that the cholera has come over from Europe to 
Oran. For that- city it was my intention to have taken 
shipping by the first good. opportunity, as travelling by 
and is out of the question; but I thought, in the event 
of the news proving true, that it would be imprudent to - 
go out, as it were anticipating a meeting with so re- 
doubtable a personage as the cholera, which would be 
interpreting rather too strictly the medical maxim, “ ve- 
nienti occurrite morbo.” In order to ascertain what 
credit the rumour deserved, I called on General Voirol, 
and finding that he did not believe it, I requested ‘his as- 
sistance to obtain for me a passage on board of the-first 

“ government steamer that might be going to Oran. 
“« That,” he said, “ i,not so easy as it may seem, there 
are so many applicants for passages ; however, we must 
see what can be done for you. Come, if you please, and 
“dine. awvith me to-morrow; you will meet General De: 
micels, who is to embark the next day as commandant 
for Oran, and I hope he will be able to take you with 
him.” I went accordingly, and we had a very pleasant 
party, everybody agreeing to despise the report of the 
cholera having come to Oran. General Demicels told me 
he could not give me a passage unless I was invested 
nominally witlt some office in his suite. ‘Then, make 
13* 


es 5 
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me your Latin Secretary,” I said, and it was agreed to 
instanter that I should write all the Latin letters he might 
have occasion to send to the Arabs. After a cheer 
evening, however, I-awoke to hear serious news in the 
morning. I called at an early hour on General Demicels 
—~his countenance was very serious; the ‘intelligence of 
the pestilence having broken out at Oran had arrived at 
Algiers about midnight. «It is my duty,” he said, “to 
go to the infected place, but if I were you I should not 
go.” I told him that such was my resolution, not merely 
from apprehension of cholera, but from the fear of being 
shut up in Oran for an indefinite time by the embargo 
that would be imposed upon the place. I took leave of 
him with pain, to see a brave man going off to the chance 
of an inglorious death.* 

Well, but the cholera at Oran is but d prelude to its 
being at. Algiers, and Heaven knows how soon that itine- 
rant performer may be leading the dance of death 
amongst our alleys of darkness and dense population: 
His. revels here will be frightful; shall I fly from the in- 
&ction and return to Europe? Nay—no, I thought, in 
communing with myself; curiosity brought me hither, 
and fear shall not drive me hence, with my curiosity 
baulked. In this mind I called at the house of: the In- 
tendant-Civile, the Baron Bondurant, and found his lad} 
in her drawing-room, surrounded by all the world. She 
showed her friendly interest in me, by inquiring what 
were my intentions as to remaining at Algiers? I told 
her I meant to stop; but instead of complimenting my 


* The General looked as if he had anticipated calamity, and one 
of his family, I believe his nephew, was carried off by the malady, 
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courage, as I expected, she replied, ‘ You are a perfect 
‘ madman. - As for me, I must remain, as in duty bound, 
byimy sick husband, but if you have a grain of sense 
left, get off immediately to Marseilles.” Hem, 1 thought, 
you are perhaps in the right. After her lecture I turned 
round to Madame de Verger, the wittiest and the most 
musical of Frenchwomen. “ And what do you think of 
me, Madame de Verger?’ “I think,” she said, “ that 
you area poltroon.” “Why sot” “Because you did 
not.go to Oran. Oh, how I admired your ‘ beau-courage’ 
when we dined at General ,Voirol's, but where is it all 
now?” She added, with laughing compassion, “ Pray” 
take Madame B.’s advice, and get over to Marseilles.” 
If Jem Smith had seen me under her quizzing, he would 
have said that I looked more like a Sheepio than a Leo 
Africanus. 1 said, “Ladies, you are really too hard 
upon me, but Iam neither a madman nor a coward—I 
belong’ to the juste-miliew.” 
'Lo be serious, 1 am not insensible to the danger of 
remaining here ;-but it provokes me to think of having 
come so far and of going away after seeing so little, and 
“thus my crossness performs the part of courage; so I 
shall stop here, waiting for a chance of visiting other 
parts of the Regency. Boujiah and Bona, on the sea- 
coast,Lam sorry to say, are the only accessible places at 
, present, and into the interior there is, alas, no hope of 
safely penetrating beyond twenty miles from Algiers; 
‘for though the French once. took possession of Belida, 
“Coleah, and Medea, they were obliged to quit them, after 
* learning from the natives some hard lessons in the tactics 
. of retreat. ore 
I find the soctety of the French very agreeable; but - 
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it would be more so if they would not so constantly and 
ignorantly boast of their resemblance to the Romans. 
For the present, at least, nothing can be more unfostu- 
hate than this comparison, in as far as relates to 
Numidian colonization; both Rome and France have 
left ruins here, but those of France are the work of de- 
struction, whilst the Roman ruins are vestiges of what 
they created. About the distance of fourteen miles from 
Algiers, on the side of the river Aratch, there are stil | 
visible the ruinous traces of a Roman eity, which is sup- - 
posed to have been the Rustqnium mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and named Rusuerum by other geographers. Here, 
scarcely emerging from brushwood and brambles, there 
are fragments of walls, vaults, porticoes and arches, and 
trunks of columns, bits of Etrurian pottery, and sprink- 
lings of mosaic pavement. There are traces also of a 
jetty which sheltered the shipping. To judge by its re- 
mains, Rustonium must have been a mile in length, and 
about half as broad. The Emperor Claudius bestowed 
on it the privileges of a Roman city ; but what a shadow 

«is human existence !—the hyena now laughs at the fallen 
glory of Rustonium, and the tortoise crawls over its tés. 
seliated floors, : 

There is a stone with a Roman inscription in Algiers 
itself, which I do not find mentioned either by Shaw‘or 
by any other traveller. It is a part of the outside wall 
of the mosque nearest to the-Marine. I can make out 
upon it the words “Sulpicius Rufus Donum Dedit” 
Other letters are irretrievably obliterated; what remains, 
however, proves that the existing mosque was built 
partly with stones which had’ been formerly used by the 
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* Romans, and it probably stands where a Roman temple 
, once stood. 
«,-Amorig the antiquities near Algiers may be mentioned 
some large unhewn stones, erected evidently by the hand 
of art, a few miles to the west of the city, in the direc- 
tion of Sidi Ferruch. They stand by threes and fours, 
with a stone of equal size surmounting the rest. ’ The 
French call them Druidic tombs. That these erections 
may be Phenician I can imagine, though their being 
Druidie is a different question. I remember no mention 
of Druids in any’ ancient author, either Cesar, Strabo, 
Mela, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Lucan, Pliny, or Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, which alludes to stone of*this de- 
scription forming their sepulchres. We have all concur- 
rent testimonies that they performed their religious rites 
in the depth of groves, and cemeteries have had among 
all people more or less of a religious character. Around 
erections given out to be Druidic, both in France and 
, Britain, we have no tradition of woods having ever ex- 
istet; and if such stones be Druidic, it is strange that 
there should be none in the isle of Anglesea. It has 
~never been more than dimly conjectured that Druidism” 
came from Phenicia, and it may be no more than con- © 
jecture that such stones, whether in Africa, England, and 
elsewhere, are of Phenician erection. The data for 
E reasoning are so faint and few, that although the sage in 
the academy can say a great deal more about the matter, 
be knows in reality little more than the child in the nur- 
sery. Still, if you let me choose one guess more feasible © 
than another, I should follow the opinion of:those who 
ascribe such monuments to the Phenicians. Stukeley, 
“the most rational of our old antiquaries, thinks so with 
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regard to the piles at Stonehenge, and I have heard my 
friend Gwilt, the learned translator of “ Vitruvius,” main- | 
tain the same opinion. pe aytee ood 
From the table-land containing these supposed Druid 
tombs, you may ascend in an hour’s walk or ride (though 
a horse's footing is scarcely secure on these steep, stony 
pathways,) to the top of Mount Bouzaria, which is 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, and behind it commands a 
view of the Metedjah plain, as well as of the whole range 
of the Lesser Atlas. This bird’s-eye prospect gives 
wings to the imagination, leading it by sea over the 
waves that roll to Spain and to Italy, and overland to 
mountain-tops that overlook the path of the caravan ‘to- 
wards the zone of our planet. It is merely a prospect, 
however, and not a landscape for the painter. Looking 
down to the Metedjah plain, I said to M. Descousses, 
who was riding beside me, “ See, there; there are seven 
—eight encampments of the Arabs 3—I can spy their 
tents, and the smoke ascending from their fires, How] , 
Jong to see them nearer! Will not you, who wére a 
~ captain of Napoleon's cavalry, accompany me down to 
the plain and risk a visit to them? Could we not reach- 
them in safety?” “Ay,” said Descousses, “ we might 
reach them fn safety, but our coming back is a different 
question.” ; * 
- On the summit of Mount Bouzaria, there are the Tuins 
of two small villages containing some forty houses, out 
of which, however, only a dozen seemed to be inhabited. 
On the brow of the mountain, towards the east, a com. 
manding military position, the French have built a large 
- block-house, which is guarded by several pieces of can- 
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‘hon ; the pathway back to Algiers is so precipitous and 
, tocky, that I had serious apprehensions for my neck? 
<Along’ all the roads about Algiers the French have 
established cabarets, where songs reach you without 
which indicate jollity within, and the soldiers sometimes 
circulate the bottle so quickly, as to throw it at each 
other’s heads. Very different from these haunts of re- 
velry are the quiet coffee-houses of the natives, which are 
generally placed in some sequestered ravine, and em- 
bosomed in a grove of orange or other fruit-trees. In the 
porticos and orchards of these coffee-houses, the Moors 
of the neighbourhood will céme to while away an entire 
day, squatted on mats of reeds, and drinking eoffee or 
_ playing at drafts; you will see them also counting their 
beads, an act, which with the Mussulmans as with the 
Catholics, is supposed to be accompanied by devotion. I 
was passing orie of these cafés the other day in company 
with a French officer, who recognised and spoke to an 
. elderly native: The Moor. was resting beneath a fig-tree, 
with-a rosary in his hand; his beard and turban white 
as snow, and his gravely placid countenance made him 
seem to me the most venerable man I had ever seen. An” 
interesting looking youth sat beside him, whom I took to 
be his son, and I recognised in the few words that passed 
between them, the tones of paternal and filial kindness. 
. Wheén-We left them, I said to the Frenchman, “How re- 
spectable are these cafés of the Moors, compared to our 
gram-shops of Europe; their pleasures are indolent to be 
sure, but they are innocent. Is it not pleasant to see 
your temperate old friend passing the day with that boy, . 
who seems to be his son, and the comfort of his age?” 
*« Boy—son—bah! bah!” cried the Frenchman; “that 
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companion of his is neither his son for one of the male” 
sex?” : : 
I should avoid alluding to the profligacy of thé Moess, 
like any other impure subject, if it were not -illustrative 
of an important moral truth. I have heard untravelled 
philosophers defend polygamy, as a safeguard against 
the grosser licentiousness which fills our streets with de- 
graded women ; but Algiers is a proof that this is not a 
fact. At the oecupation of the place by the French, there 
was found a greater number of such women than couid 
be reckoned, in proportion to its population, in the most 
profligate town of Europe. he wretched females of this 
descriptton were not, to be sure, so much incarcerated 
as the married women: but they had habitations allotted 
to them under the. surveillance of a magistrate, called the 
Mezuar, who let them out to Mussulmans, and who 
punished them with death if they admitted Jews or Chris- 
tians as their admirers. 
This shows that polygamy is no antidote to profligacy ;. 
and, indeed, how can-it be so? It is true that the Moors, aa 
__ like all frugal Mussulmans, seldom have more than one 
“or two. wives at a-time, though they can easily divorce ~ 
them; but can the wife thus married for a moment ima- 
_gine herself more than a mistress, or- can the husband 
sey to her, like Brutus to Portia— 


eet * 
“ You are my true and honourable wife, 

And dear to mé as are the ruddy drops 

That visit this sad heart » 


“The Mezuars often treated those ‘public women very 
crue]ly. When the French came, it was wonderful how - 
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. *soon they learnt the politics of the day. Though. shut 
* up in their houses, they set up yells of joy at the French 
military ‘music ; they were thumped and threatened, but 
they snapped their fingers at their jailers, and were final- 
ly emancipated. 

I fear you will think me an incurious traveller, when I 
tell you that I have not yet seen any Moorish funeral, 
except that of a poor person; it is only at the interment: 
of the better orders, that the honours paid to the dead 
are performed with- any imposing solemnity. But it is 
not. so easy, as you might imagine, to get admitted to 
such a spectacle. Since ihe cemetery adjacent to the 
gate of Bab-el-Oued has been desecrated by theeFrench, 
and its tombs destroyed, the rich have ceased to be buried 
in that quarter, though there is a ravine ih the same 
direction stretching upwards to the south, and remote 
from the high road, where graves are still dug for the 
poor. There is one burial-ground, and there may be more 
« for aught that I know, within the walls of Algiers: but 
“thit~Moors, who. have country-houses, generally inter 

their friends in their vicinity. Formerly it was advisable 

for Christians to keep out of the way of their funerals, ~ 
and they are still averse to any but the faithful being pre- 
sent at them. I extracted a promise from a young Moor 
who had been in France, and is no bigot, to help me 

_ soitte-cay to the ‘sight of a ative burial; but he has not 
kept his word, probably apprehending the prejudices of 
his countrymen. 

” I understand that the first ceremony performed over a 

deceased Moor or Mooress is to wash the corpse all over. 
“ Cotton steeped in. camphor is then put into the mouth, 

-ears, and nostrils; the body is dressed out in the best 

" ° 14 
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attire that can be found, as for a festive day, and is finally 
wrapped in linen, Those who can afford it, purchase 
Jinen that has come from Mecca, and is therefore ‘supposed 
to be consecrated. By the time that the toilette of the 
corpse has been made, all the female friends of the 
family have assembled, and they join in a loud lamen- 
tation over the defunct. The men take no share in these 
howlings, and it would be thought weakness if they 
either sighed or wept, although their countenances often 
express a deeper grief than that of the noisy complainants. 
The dead are never kept more than twenty-four hours, 
indeed sometimes for a much shorter time; so as to 
make it ut too probable, that persoris interred prema- 
. turely have often awoke in their graves only to struggle 
and be suffocated.. The biers of females are curtained, 
those of males. have no covering but the shroud. Women 
never accompany a funeral to the grave, except in rare 
instances when female slaves have been emancipated by 
the will of the deceased. The procession is attended by 
_ an Iman or priest, and it generally stops on the way-it'—~ 
the grave at the nearest mosque, where verses of the 
‘Koran are chanted choralwise. At the place of rest, 
. the same chanting is repeated, at least I was told so; 
but. 1 should think that a sepulchral requiem is a luxury 
appropriated only to the rich—for at the poor man’s 
funeral which I witnessed, the Arabic words utteredsver * 
him were rather a growl than a chant. The corpse is 
laid in the grave, resting on one side, and having the face_ 
towards Mecca: flags of slate or planks of wood ate” 
laid over it, to prevent the jackals from making a night's 
entertainment of it; the earth is then thrown in and the 
grave is covered with turf and branches of trees, unless. - 
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_ * the family of the individual be rich, ahd then his tomb has 


marble slabs at head and foot, and a regular building 
over it. The private burial-grounds of the wealthy are 
kept with extreme care; they are surrounded by walls 
mantled with ivy and vines, and the graves are shaded 
by palm-trees or cypresses. Often within the walls 
there is a covered gallery of white marble pillars, under 
which there are carpets spread, for those who come to 
mourn and pray. The Moorish women, otherwise so 
closely imrnured, can always repair to the tombs of their 
relations ; and tHose places, so says report, are resorted 
to sometitnes for assuaging other passions than grief. 
Mendicants always follow the funerals of the’ mch, and 
alms are distributed to them. ‘Finally, the friends and 
relatives return home and have a social meal, with plenty 
of couscousou, fowls, and mutton, Your English refine- 
ment, I dare say, revolts at the idea of a feast after'a 
funeral; but remember Iam a Scotchman, and if you 
abuse these poor people for this custom, you will cast a 


> hedlection indirectly on the recent barbarism of my native 


land, Alas! I fear these Moorish festivities after burials 
, are decency itself, compared with those which I have~ 
witnessed with my own eyes in Scotland. Not very long 
ago a Highland funeral, or dregy as it is called, used to 
de followed by a regular supper to the company and ‘a 


_ 


“Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
* Put life and mettle in their heels.”* 


I have heard a young Highlander in the rank of a 


: gentleman say, that he never spent a pleasanter day than 
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at his grandmother’s dregy; for the mourners had as 
much whisky and dancing as they could set their faces to. 
At his death, the Laird of , in Argyleshire, left a beau- 
tiful young widow, of course inconsolable for his loss. 
After the burial and banquet, clansmen and clanswomen 
attended by the piper, and fiddler, convened for a dance 
in the castle-hall, resolving to mitigate their grief with the 
Highland fling—-when unexpectedly the widow herself 
came. in, all weeds and tears, with the tip of her nose 
scarcely peeping from her crape cap—and she seated 
herself mournfully on a bench. The géntleman who was 
to lead down the dance thought that he could not in good 
breeding ask any other lady than the mistress of the 
house to stand up with him, and with a deep sigh she 
consented. He then asked the disconsolate woman to 
name the spring, i. e. the tune she would wish to be 
played. “ Oh,” she said, “let it be a light spring for I 
- have a heavy heart.” 
The epitaphs of the Moorg are generally brief and | 
simple, unlike those sepulchral rigmaroles where— 





- “So very much is said, 
One-half will never be believed, 
- The other never read.” 


“ Mr. Tulin, Vide-Consul, who is an excellent Arabic 
scholar, favoured me with the translation of two-ineerip- 
tions on a tombstone within Algiers. At the head are 
two lines of verse on an erected slab of slate, meaning as 
follows :— 


“There is but one God, the Master of all things, the all-just and 
all-powerful. 
Mohammed is the Envoy of God, the executor of his wih and 
the believed.” 
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At the feet there is another upright slab, inscribed to 
this effect :-— 


** This is the grave of the deceased, 
By the charity of the Ever-living and Ever-lasting, 
The Hadgee* Mobarck, son of Mohammet, son of Baset.” 


+ The graves of eminent men are surmounted by marble 
turbans designating their rank. When the French made 
their road through the great burial-place of Bab-el-Oued, 
they suffered the. soldiers to carry off those turbans. I 
have just returned from an apothecary’s shop where one 
of them stands inverted on the counter, and is used as a 
mortar by the man of rhubarb. = 

* The .appellation of Hadgee is given to those who have made 
tthe pilgrimage to Mecca. 


i4* 
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LETTER XI. 

Icannor say that my friends the Israelites are so free 
from verbosity as the Moors in their sepulchral inscriptions; 
yet still I am glad that the conquerors have spared them. 
Farther west from Bab-el-Oued than the demolished Moor- 
ish tombs, and happily out of the line of the great road 
lies the Jewish cemetery. ‘It has neither flowers nor 
trees; kut itis, to my taste, a picturesque and interesting 
place: it contains, I should think, though I cannot say I 
have reckoned them, hundreds of graves, covered with 
large slabs of pure white marble, with the Hebrew charac- 
ters beautifully engraven and coloured black, and here 
and there surmounted by sculptured hands, denoting the 
tombs of rabbis. I need not apologize to you for my in- 
terest in the Hebrews; the very characters of their Yan- 
guage beget reverence in my heart. Most ancient and 

“{ll-used people! it is some comfort to see their ashes un- 
disturbed in a country where they have suffered so much. 
1 often visit this cemetery by clear moonlight, when the 
many tombs contrast their foreground splendidly with the 
blue amphitheatre of hills above; and here, as ifthe grofnd . 
inspired my memory, I can vividly recollect the brightest 
passages of that prophet-poet Isaiah, who painted futurity. 
like a present scene. : 

Fifteen years ago I applied, with some earnestness, to 
the Hebrew language; but my knowledge of it is now so 
much decayed by disuse, that I could only transcribe some - 
of the inscriptions in this cemetery, whilst imperfectly un- 
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; derstanding them. I can make out that some of the tombs 
"| are those of martyrs who suffered for the Jewish faith, and 
I think it is indicated that they suffered death by fire. I 
got a Jew, who speaks a sort of English, to translate them 
for me, and he agreed with me that one of ‘the epitaphs 
conveys that meaning. But the Jew’s English version is 
scarcely more intelligible than the original Hebrew; I can 
perceive, however, that these epitaphs are all in verse, 
and even in rhyme.* 


* Since returning to England, I applied to Mr. Hurwitz, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the London University, to translate the epitaphs 
which I brought home, and he very kindly took the trouple to do 
80, He tells me that the style is modern, or corrupted, Hebrew, 
which has its difficulties to the best Hebrew scholar, 

‘ I. Epitaph on a Female, 

Call forth the lamenting women (a) to prepare a mourning, and 
to weep over the graceful and lovely lady (4) who was smitten 
with the plague in the day of anger, and descended into the lone- 
ly grave through the wrath (of God.) She buried her husband 

-—Kter the death of her husband (c.) She was of fair form and 
stature,—agreeable in her deeds to those who knew her. Han- 
nah her name was called, the consort of the Rabbi Joseph, of the 
“family Buleis. In the month Sivan (@), in the year of the creation 
5517, her blameless soul ascended to the highest heaven. 





(2) Women whose business it was to Faise cries of lamentation over the 
dead, ek 
(0) Literaily, a graceful chamois or wild goat; » form of endearment among 
the Israelites here, however uncouth it may seem to us. It reminds -me of a 
compliment paid.to the ladies of England by a mulatto setvant whom I hired 
af Algiers, after my faithful Kabyle left me to return to his native mountains, 
My mutatto—a cunning, flattering knave—had been in England, and could 
speak the language. “ Ab, mystar,” he used to say, “show me de land like 
London for good cheese and porter. And den de English ladies—dey are alt 
"like she-goats,"—he meant Goddesses. 
- () That is, she had the two-fold calamity ofibeing deprived of her husband 
and chitdren. oa 
(@) ‘Zhe third month of the.Jewish ecclesiastical year. 
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Neither the Moors nor Jews wear black in token of 
mourning for the dead; but the latter always attend fune- . 


Il. On a Young Man. 

(This is) the tombstone of a lovely, upright, and worthy young 
man—Joseph, the Levite, of blessed memory who was slain for no 
crime, but in consequence of false. imputations raised against him 
and his seven companions, who were all killed with him on the same 
day, on account of an unjust sentence that was pronounced against 
them by their enemies concerning something. Mey God, in his 
mercy, avenge them and the innocent blood that was shed in the. ~ 
land. 

Be amazed, ye heavens, at this!’ How have the righteous thus 
ceased, and come to an untimely end! Wo to the eyes that have 
‘seen this, and wo to the ears that hear this!’ On the 4th day of 
Tammuz(a), in the year of the world 5500, their souls went into 
the upper Paradise, where they will find rest: 


IIL 

Crown of the law! faithful Judge!—the crown is fallen from our 
heads, 

Woe unto us that we have sinned! . 

The tombstone of the sage, the perfect, the distinguished sadge,— 
the holy Rabbi, who was slain for the santification of the law (4) 
—vur instru ctor and rabbi, Isaac, The memory of the holy and 
just be blessed! Learning weeps over him, and sheds the bitter 
tear. With wailing she reproaches reckless, faithless Time (for 
being) the perpetrator of a wicked deed:—“How durst thou pluck 
up a monument so fair? There is, indeed, a time to unroot a plant 
and atime to plant it (c). How shall we drink the bitter cup, 
or how couldst thou give it to so pious a man, whose mental taste 
was sweet, like honey and manna—whose extensive wisdom was 
ag that of Asaph and Hymin?”’ (d) 





(a) The fourth month of the year. 

(®) That is, he fell a martyr to his religion. 

(©) This line Mr. Hurwits thinks was introduced merely for the sake of the 
rhyme. 

(a) Names of two celebrated Levites. 1 Chron. vi. 118: vie QA. Pa. 1Rsidi. 88. 
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. “rals in their worst attire, to denote their grief. The Jew- 

ve ish men weep plentifully at interments. The women 

sometimes attend them; but not always. When they do, 
you may be sure, their grief is not silent. 


He was renowned amongst those who Possess wisdom and know- 
+ ledge, filled the chair of instruction, and judged a people not for- 
. exken (a). Noble-minded, generous, and merciful, he often shed. 
agohizing tears for his congregation, whose sorrows touched his 
feeling heart as if they were his own; for they (the people) had 
been delivered-over to destructicn as the destruction of Shalman. 
At last the enemy spfead the net for him, and smote him with the 
well-known scourge of the tongue, and tore his neck with the 
sword. Isaac, of the family of Abulchir, was his signatyre. Gn 
the 28th day of the month Ziv his soul departed to enjoy the bliss 
which God had prepared for him. 
Iv. 

The tombstone of the worthy, esteemed, charitable, pious, and 
wise Rabbi Jacob Zeror, He rested in glory in the month Nisan(3), 
5500, 

The stone upon this ‘grave awakens a weeping and bitter la- 

+ -wcptation for a man of a noble and honourable mind. How beau 
tiful and glorious were his works! Faithful in his dealings, of the 
strictest integrity, a great benefactor to the poor of his congrega- 
‘tion, a shield to his numerous offspring, the crown of a good name, 
treasurer, at first, to the Society (denominated) Nos’ai Mittah(e), 
and at last their associate ; of a holy family, his good name being 
well known in the cities, And after all his endeavours in this 
wori), there arose against him the sons of Belial, and raised a false 

“imputation against him, for which he was condemned to die an 
uncommon death. At the hearing of this the ears tingle, and the 


’ 





(a) Jeremiah xii. 5. 
(®) Name of the frat month of the ecclesiastical year; corresponding with 
March and April. : 
~ {€) That is, the carrjers of the bier—a society, I suppose, whose business it 
was to see the gead properly interred, 
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A discourse, long or short in proportion to the impor-" 
tance of the deceased, is preached at some little distance -- 
from the grave; prayers are chanted; and collections © 
are made for the poor. One extraordinary superstitious 
custom still remains. When a man dies, they believe 
that the devil stands in ambush before the house, in order 
to get possession of the corpse on its way to its last _ 
abode. As the rabbis, however, surround it all the way 
to interment, his infernal majesty is cowed by their 'pre- 
sence; but still he follows the procession, ‘in hopes of 
finding some favourable opportunity, or of slipping into 


eyes that saw it weep blood Be amazed ut this, ye heavens! 
How they have shed the blood of a righteous nian, on account of 
the wickedness and fulsehood of bis accusers! His bones will seek 
vengeance before God, who dwells on high. As for him, he is 
gone to Paradise, to dwell in the dew of light. May his soul be 
tied in the bundle of life! 
v. 

This stone cries as a woman that bringeth forth her first child — 
to all that pass to and fro, saying thus :—“Alas! all ye that fear 
God, raise a lamentation with a bitter heart. Put on saékcloth 
instead of costly garments for the death of R. Abram, of the family 
Leon, who was an upright and glorious man. _ He departed this 
life on the 14th of Kinslay, in the year 5441, in a ruin and a burn- 
ing fire.” : 


VI. 


Alas! all ye virtuous women, come to mourn for Sarah, and to 
weep for her. She was the wife of R. Abram, of the family Ledn. 
She died in the ruin of her own house, in the year 5445, the 14th 
day of the month Kinslav. May God, in his abundant mercy and 
great kindness, gather her soul in Paradise, with other righteous 
women! i 
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the grave along with the defunct. When the body, 


therefore, is near the opened grave, the bearers sud- 


denly retreat with it to a certain distance and a rabbi 
attending them throws some gold pieces as far as 
he can in different - directions The devil, who ig by 
this time either in the grave or near it, is tempted 
by, his avarice to go and pick up the money? and 
whitst he is thus employed, the corpse is hurried 
back to the tomb, and earth thrown over it. One day 


- that I talked about this custom to a Moor, who has a 


bigoted hatred of the poor Israelites, I asked him if it was 
not unlike a Jew to throw away his money? “ Ah, yes,” 
he said ; “but it is very like a Jew to cheat the devil.” 
In the burials of females this scattering of money is 
never practised: Satan, itis alleged, has trouble enough 
upon his hands to wish getting hold of a woman. 

On certain days families go out to weep over the tombs 
of their parents. ‘ 

To starta livelier subject than tombs and epitaphs— 


“Thave transcribed for you a few Algerine melodies.* I 


expressed to you a mean opinion of the native music, 
and if you heard it fiddled and flageoleted by the minstrels 
here, I think you would not blame me for fastidiousness. 


* Give me roses, and entwine 

Rosy wreaths, with eglaritine. 

Joy to-day ! banish sorrow; : 

Let us laugh till to-morrow. : - 8 
a Nooshina, come, and with thee bring 

The castanets, the pipe, and string, 

And let us laugh, and dance, and sing. 

Come! let us haste away, _ 

Night’s fled, behold, 2tis day: _ 


= 
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They certainly execute their tunés like -xecutiogers, At™ 


the same time, I imagine I have undervalued the in- 


trinsic merit of their music, from the wretchedness of ; 


its performers; for incomparably better judges: than 
myself tell me, that many of the native airs are expi >ssive 
and pleasing. Madame de Nerger says so, and such is 
the opinion also of my inspired and valued friend, the 
Chevalier Neukomm, whom I have met at Algiers. °Of 
all happy incidents, that which I least expected in Africa 
was to meet this great man—the nephew of Hayd::, wer- 
thy of his uncle—the composer whose touches on the 
organ are poetry and religion put into sound, He has 
crosseé the Mediterranean merely to visit his friends the 
De Vergers. Colonel De Verger called on me the other 
day, bringing the Neukomm with him; I need ~ot tell 
you how I greeted him—we talked about Algerine music, 
and he told me that he found something in it which he 
liked for being natural and characteristic. I said, “ You 
su prise me, Chevalier ; then I suppose you can admire 
- even our highland bagpipes?” “ Nay,” said Neukomm, 
«don’t despise your native pibrochs ; they have in them 
the slirrings of rude but strong nature When you 


All to the fields repair, 
Whether black, or brown, or fair. 


MARTIAL AIR, 


The foe is quick advancing, . 
T hear the horses prancing: 

Now to arms! Let all be ready, 

Be bold, be cool, and steady. 
Be bold, be cook; and steady. 


os 
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traverse a Highland glen you must not expect the breath 
of roses, but must be contented with the smell of heath: 
in like manner, even Highland music has its rude wild 
charms,” 
Well, upon reflection, his words seem to confirm me in 
the opinion that the greatest artists are the ablest dis- 
sceverers of merit, be it-ever so rude and faint, in works 
of dt. Our poets, Scott and Gray, could discover genius 
in barbarous ballads that had eluded the Obtuseness of 
cémmon criti¢s. Our sculptor Flaxman walked among 
the uncouth statuary of old English cathedrals, - where 
defects of drawing and proportion are obvious to the 
eyes of a child. A surface critic would have “derided 
those monuments ; but Flaxman’s eye penetrated beyond 
their shape into their spirit—he divined what the sculptor 
had meant, and discovered tender and sublime expression. 


15 
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LETTER XIV. 


From Oran, we learn that the cholera has made quick. 
work with a sixteenth part of the population, but that 
his ravages are on the decrease. In hopes that he will 
not visit Algiers during my absence, I propose very soon 
to take a voyage along the eastern coast as far as Bona. 
In the meantime, I determined to get as far to the interior 

> gouth of Algiers—if the words “far” and “ interior” can be 
applied without ridicule to the distance of twenty miles. 
The village of Douera, where there is a French camp of 
2000 men, is fifteen miles from Algiers. Five miles 
farther on, in the direction of Belida, is the plain of Bou- 
faric, where the natives hold a weekly fair, and meet the 
French on terms of amity. Indeed, the French consider 
_ the.tribes of that plain as their subjects, and my friend 
Colone] Maret has been appointed Aga of Boufaric ; but 
no European ventures to the fair, except under military 
protection, At the weekly fair there was to be a review 
of the native cavalry in the French pay, and of some 
battalions of French infantry. So I took the road on, 
horseback one morning, intending, after Thad seen the 
fair and the review, to return ere, nightfall to’ Algiers. J 
committed a double error, however; first, in, not pro- 
viding against the chance of rain, and, in the next place, 
in choosing a companion as ignorant of the country as 
myself, instead of riding by the side of Colonel Maret and 
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his cavalry. These left Algiers by dawn of day, and, 
* joined by a body of infantry at Douera, were at Boufaric 
long before noon. We set off an hour later, and wher 
we reached the camp of Douera, the French troops had 
left it; but my ignorant and self-sufficient comrade as- 
sured me that he knew the way to Boufaric perfectly: 
“well. He showed his knowledge of the country, how- 
evér, by leading me out of the shortest way, over path- 
less and wild fields, in quest of Boufaric, where we 
wandered a long time at random, till we stopped at an 
Arab dascra, and then a native pointed out to us the 
plain of the. fair with his fitger. In the mean time, after 
a beautiful morning, the clouds gathered in bfickness, 
and it began.to rain halberds, as the French say. Those 
African showers know nothing of the juste milieu; 1 
was soused for an hour as if under buckets, with nothing 
to'protect me but a light great-coat, whilst my comrade 
sat covered ‘with oilskins that made him water-proof 
from top to toe. At last we got a sight of the Zouaves, or 
Moorish horsemen, in their white bernousses, and as the 
rain abated, the weather permitted them to go through, 
‘some of their wonderful evolutions, They skim the 
plain like swallows, and they wheel, stop, and load and 
fire either forwards or backwards with a dexterity which 
I have never seen equalled, though I have witnessed re- 
/ Views of the best troops of Europe. If the French ever 
conquer this regency, it will be chiefly by increasing the 
native cavalry. A French dragoon officer tells me that 
he is learning the Moorish manceuvres, but for this pur- 
. pose he has bought a Moorish saddle, which, as it curves 
up some half a foot both in back and in front, gives the 
yider_ the longes? possible command of his sword in-a 
eee 
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forward charge, and enables him to fire in retreat with a 
precision impracticable on a flat European saddle. - 
The fair at Boufaric offered no spectacle of any inte- 

rest. There were some native temporary tents, at the 
doors of which the Kabyles and Arabs were selling all 
sorts of country produce, and here and there regaling 
themselves with coffee. Meanwhile, though with no re 
gret, Ihad lost my companion, and curiosity promyted 
me to.ride on alone in the direction of Belida. The face 
of ihe country, like all that I had seen since getting four 
miles beyond Algiers, is destitute of all the rich cultivation 
which surrounds the capital? Trees are to be met with, 
but noe in abundance. Generally speaking, the Jand- 
scape has a brown, desolate appearance, like that of the 
Scotch Highlands, and afar off you might think it covered 
with heath, But the principal production of the soil. is 
the“ dwarf palm-tree, which, though called so, has no 
affinity with the tree of dates, but is only a shrub: it 
is, however, a far richer shrub than our Highland 
heather; its leaves are browsed upon by cattle, and its 
_ root is eaten by the Arabs themselves. I rode so far 
~ south as to get a very dim and distant sight of Belida. 
The country is wild and houseless, but I came up to a 
native dascra, consisting of a few miserable sheds 
covered with reeds, and seeing a girl milking a cow be- 
fore one of them, I signed to her that I wanted a drink,. 
and held out a piece of silver. The little wench, how- 
ever, looked very saucily at me, and with an angry waf- 
ture of her hand desired me to depart. I rode on for 
some time in the direction of. Belida, saying to myself, . 
“This is really tantalizing—to be so near a genuine 
Moorish town, and not to get as far as even its suburbs 2” 
— 
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“put-reflecting that I could not well return to Algiers ex- 
cept in European company, and feeling my curiosity 
damped: by the wetness of my skin, I turned round, and 
reached the French troops just as their review was con- 
cluding, 

Belida is situated so very near to the foot of the lesser 
Atlas, that when the Kabyles and Arabs forced the French ~ 
out of it, their balls from the lowest fastnesses“Of the 
mountain used to reach into the middle of the town. I 
understand that it is surrounded by a wall of no great 
height, which, liké all the houses, is built in what is called 
pisé, that is, of clay, compacted in’ frames of wood; a 
mode of building-which you often meet with ig France 
to the south of Lyons. The houses are constructed after 
the general Moorish fashion, with the windows looking 
into an internal square court, but scarcely any of them 
have more than one story. In 1825.an earthquake shook- 
Belida, and the only houses that were spared were the 
lowest-roofed. Of the earthquake it cannot be said as of 
Death, that he knocks with an impartial foot at the 
palaces of kings and the cots of paupers, for he seems to 

‘ have a sworn spite at lofty architecture; accordingly, the? ~ 
Belidians have'since omitted second stories. 

In July 1880, the people of Belida invited the French 
to come and defend them against the Kabyles. General 
Bourmont set out with twelve companies of the éfite, and 
some chasseurs and artillery, and slept in the town on 
the night of the 23rd. But on the following day, before 
“noon, some of “his picked men were picked off’ by the 
muskets of the mountaineers, and he thought it was in- 
cumbent on him to order a general retreat. His troops 
* set out in colurgn between two lines of flankers. From 

15." 
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two o'clock till sunset they were harassed by a force of‘ 
4000 natives, the Moors of the town having been com- 
pelled to join against them, and the natives skirmished 
with them in front, flank, and rear, till they halted and 
bivouacked a few miles beyond Boufaric, in the direction 
of Algiers. There they spent a hideous night amidst the 
cries of their own wounded.* In this retreat the French 
remarked that the Moors harassed them less fiercély 
than the Kabyles and Arabs; and they had scarcely 
yeached Algiers when a messenger arrived from the 
Belidians, apologising for their conduct; and ascribing it 
to compulsion, It surprises me that Captain Rozet, who 
is otherwise so candid as to blame the misdoings of his 
countrymen very freely, should inveigh against Bourmont 
in this instance, because he had the ill-timed clemency, 
“Ja clemence intempestive,” not to have shot this mes- 
senger in front of the camp. It is an extreme case, 
indeed, that would justify the execution of an ambassa- 
dor, and General Bourmont, in my opinion, behaved very 
properly. He accepted the apology on an understanding 
that the people of Belida would be. friendly in future to 
“the French. I believe that the former spoke the truth ip 
saying that they had been compelled to take arms against 
the French. 


* There is 4 difference between Capt. Rozet’s account of the 
Joss of the French in this retreat, and the account of Bourmont 
himself. The General says, in his despatch to the Minister, 
Prince Polignac, that, in the whole course of the 24th, the day of. 
retreat, there were only eight Frenchmen killed and thirty 
wounded, but almost all slightly. Capt. Rozet reckons the entire 
number mis hors de combat at fifty-one, of whom eleven were 


killed, Among the slain was Bourmont’s chietwaide-de.camp-: 
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Belida, before the earthquake, contained between six 
thousand and seven thousand inhabitants—at present. it 
scarcely reckons half that number, so that the fighting 
men cannot exceed five hundred. The Bedouins were 
oppressing them—they prayed the French to come and 
protect them; expecting of course that they would come 
in sufficient force: but the troops had scarcely slept and 
breakfasted when they found themselves obliged to evacu- 
ate the town—the Bedouins entered and commanded its 
citizens to take arms against the Christians. What 
could the Belfilifins do? I see no proof of treachery in 
their conduct, ° : 

In the following year, under Clausel’s government; ‘the | 
French, with a force of seven thousand infantry, besides 
cavalry and artillery, took Belida by storm; and on that 
’ ogcasion they could not well be accused of any i/l-timed 
clemency, for the pillage of the place continued an.entire 
day, and one-half of their army having gone out to pur- 
sue the Bedouins up Mount Atlas, as well as to lay waste 
all habitations with fire, the remaining battalions, suspect- 
ing that the townsmen were plotting an insurrection, 
- amused themselves for six hours with military execu-” 
tions. The night that closed on that butchery exhibited 
the orange orchards and the fairest fields in the world 
jlluminated for miles around by the conflagration of huts - 
and houses. Really, at the hazard of appearing inconsis- 
tent, I could sometimes retract my wishes for the success 
of the French in Africa, when I read their own accounts 
of these absurd and brutal expeditions. Nobody can re- 
gret that they reaped no permanent advantage from con- 
quests thus misused. One of their generals, indeed, con- 
* gratulated his atmy on their glory when the fires of their 
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bivouacs might be seen on the mountain-tops mingling 
their blaze. with the stars of heaven. But this mock 
» sublime ended in serious humiliation. The army of. 
Mount Atlas returned hunted and diminished to Algiers, 
Notwithstanding these reflections on the misconduct of 
the French, I rejoined them at Boufaric, very glad of 
their company, which I had all the way to Douera. By 
this time the weather had changed from showers to heat 
and brilliance. The sun of this climate, if he hides him- 
self for a time, bursts suddenly from his concealment, like 
a tyrant who is jealous that you may have forgotten him. 
\ For the present I found no fauit with the power and splen- 
dour of ‘nis solar majesty; he warmed my chill skin, and 
he dried my clothes, till they smoked like a blanket or 
flannel petticoat fresh from a tub of hot water, that has 
been wrung out by the hands of some strong washer- 
woman, and hung up before the fire. I might have gues- 
sed that this was not a wholesome way of being dried (si 
mens non leva fuisset); but my sensations were agree- 
able, not to say delicious, as I wound along a sunny road 
askirted with laurel-roses, and listened to the martial 
music of the band. Arrived at Douera, I felt an irresisti- - 
ble drowsiness come over me. My clothes, I thought to 
myself, are now completely dried; the dews of the night, 
and possibly rain, will come on before I can reach Algiers, 
so I will seek a lodging here. I therefore struck up along 
the camp to a sorry auberge which lies behind it, which 
has only a billiard-room on thé ground floor, frequented 
by the French’ officers, and a garret aloft, with a ladder” 
for stairs. ‘Can you give me a good bed, landlord?” 
“ Yes, Sir, a very good bed.” So I ascended the gradus 
ad Parnassum, but found that the tres bon lit comprised © 
only a paillasse and a rug; nathless, I was very weary, 
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and I laid myself down in my clothes. In two hours, 
however, I awoke in great agony, feeling every act of 
respiration like the driving of a tenpenny nail into my left 
breast; in short I had a regular pleurisy. I got up, and, 
groping my way to the trap-door, descended to the lower 
room, where I seated myself beside the fire. The French 
officers seeing me so ill, behaved very humanely. One of 
them went off immediately to the camp for a surgeon, and 
‘brought him. The doctor’s advice that I should be bled, 
and put into a comfortable bed, produced a confession 
from the aubergiste, that my bon lit had no bed-clothes. 
On this, a French colonel (kis name I am ashamed to leave 
@ blank, for though I took it down next day, I unfgrtunate- 
ly lost the memorandum) sent for bed-clothes from his 
own tent. The kindness of this worthy man I shall 
never forget: his strong resemblance to my brave and 
gentle cousin, Captain Robert Campbell, of the Navy, 
now no more, heightened, though fortuitously and fanci- 
fully, my sense of his attention. Bleeding and a cata- 
plasm applied to my breast, afforded mea little relief, and 
thus I hoped to have spent the night, if not in'sleep, at 
- least in comparative composure. I consoled myself with= 
thinking that, sharp as the pain was, it was not quite so 
hideous as I could imagine pain to be. But I was dis- 
turbed in these thankful reflections, by finding that my 
garret was infested by a legion of rats. Some of them, 
of the size of leverets, leaped upon my bed. The pleasant 
smell of my cataplasm had made me popular among them. 
“Oh!” I exclaimed, like Mrs. Beverley in the “Gamester,” 
“if affliction would take any shape but this!” for my 
” horror of rats is unspeakable; and that night passed over 
me “like a phantasmagoria, or a hideous dream.” By 
efforts of my voice that brought back the tenpenny nail © 


foes 
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in its full vigour, I got the landlord to come up. “Oh 
mon héte! have you never a cat in the house? I will 
give twenty francs for her company till to-morrow.” 
“ Helas ! Monsieur,” he replied, “if you gave me a thou. 
sand Francs I could not find you a cat; there is no keep- 
ing one in the camp of Douera!” “Why not?” “ Because 
the French soldiers steal them.” “ And what do they do 
with them?” « Why it is alleged that they make pies and 
soup of them.” “ Confound them, I wish these rats were 
down their throats; but have you no dog?” «No, sir, 
none but that fierce chained mastiff who is barking in the 
yard, and he is as likely to devour you as the rats.” 
“ Woe's,me,” I said, “then put a couple of candles at my 
bedside, and reach me my horsewhip.” With that weap- 
on in the hand of my arm which had not been bled I had 
‘now to defend myself; and though the effort was agoni- 
zing, I struck frequently at the intruders. 1 have an in> 
distinct recollection of seeing and striking at one who 
was sitting on his hind Jegs, and whetting his teeth in 
the act of springing at me; but I cannot quite trust to 
my recollections, for I certainly became light-headed, and 

“imagined I saw black, white, and blue rats. I neverthe- 
less got a short morning sleep, ‘and was well enough to 
receive some of the French officers, who called to inquire 
for me. In the course of the next day, I was conveyed 
‘in a carriage to Algiers, and never was I more thankful 
than to find myself in my bed in M. Descousse’s house, 
and my skilful friend Dr. Riviere prescribing for me. He 
applied seventy-five leeches to ‘my breast, and as many 
between my shoulders. How relative are our ideas of | 
home! Algiers is now to mea home; I have friends here 

’ to watch me night and day, and their care has already © 
relieved my sufferings. ae 
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LETTER XV. 


By means of leeches—the only backbiters that ever 
did good in this world—I got rid of my pleurisy ; but it 
was followed by an attack of acute rheumatism, which 
fora time set my doctors—for I had two of them—with 
all their bathing, bleeding, and di&te (the last is a scien- 
tific term for starvation), at defiance. Whilst I was thus 
suffering, my friend our consul called on me, and insisted 
that I should be removed to: his house, where I should 
find many comforts and conveniences that could not be 
expected in a lodging. I accepted his invitation, and ex- 
perienced every possible: kindness and attention under 
his roof. Among the many marks of Mr. and Mrs. St. 
John’s friendship, that which I felt as most delicately hos- 
pitable, was their sending every morning to inquire after 
my health—not one of their domestics, but one of their 
sweet little saints, who, without entering, knocked with 
her pretty knuckle at my chamber-door and said, “ Papa 
and mamma have sent me to ask how you are this morn- 
ing?” I felt as if there was a healing charm in the. voice 
of the inquiring cherub, By-and-by I was able to come 
gown and shake hands with all the family in their break- 
fast parlour. At the end of a month I was quite reco- 


_ vered. 


If yon remember.the story of an Irish actor, who ad- 
vertised that having lost considerably by his last benefit 
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he was thereby induced to take another, I am afraid you 
will compare me to that sapient personage when I tell 
you that I had no sooner recovered the health I had lost 
in my trip to Boufaric than I resolved on making another 
to Bona. That place, still remarkable for its coral fishery, 
is the farthest eastern town in the Algerine regency pos- 
‘sessed by the French. I got a passage thither for myself 
and my servant on board the government steamer, and 
was happy to have for my fellow-voyager Mr. Brown: 
the American consul at Algiers. Recollecting my voyage 
across the. Mediterranean, I winced sorely at the antici 
pation of sea-sickness in a ~mid-winter sail along the 
coast of-200 miles in going, and as many in returning, 
But the holy St. Austin} I verily believe, sent’ us propi- 
tious weather, if the saints in Heaven have anything to 
do with earthly weather and steam navigation. We 
were aboard about noon, and though it was the 8th of 
January, the deck was warm with sunshine, and the sea 
was as smooth as glass. The motion of the vessel far 
from sickening me, combined with the balmy air to exhila- 
rate my spirits. My fancy luxuriated in comparing our | 
vessel to the car of some ocean divinity, and I recalled 
the line, " 


* Atque rotis sammas levibus perlabitur undas,” 


I paced the deck with no other discontentment than a 
longing for dinner, and sat down at times to peruse a 
small Elzivir copy of “Leo Africanus,’ which I had 
brought in my pocket. I find that Leo describes Algiers 
as having been famous even in his time for the beauty , 
of its circumjacent Villas and gardens, and the plain of 
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the Metidja, which, by the way, was so called after the 
name of a Roman empeyor’s daughter, as remarkably 
fruitful. - We sailed—or, I should rather say, we wheeled 
—too far from the coast to have a distinct view of it, but 
were near enough to see that it is rocky and mountain- 
ous. Early in the day we passed the place where the 
river Bouberak discharges itself into the sea, and forms 
a boundary between the provinces of Titeri and Constan- 
tina. About a Jeague from thence I could compute, though 
Lcould not’ discern, that we were off Dellys, a town de- 
seribed by Leo Africanus under the name of. Tedelles. 
How much would I have given if 1 could have baited 
With safety for an hour or two at this interestigg spot, - 
that I might have compared Leo’s account of Tedelles 
with its present condition; but to land at any point of 
the coast which the French have not occupied would be 
making a voluntary sacrifice of one’s life and liberty. Leo 
describes Tedelles as, in his own time, a very large town 
surrounded with strong and high walls, and occupied by 
an industrious and wealthy people famous for dyeing 
cloth, an occupation to which their streams and fountains 
-were favourable. Speaking as a contemporary, he adds, “ 
that the inhabitants were gay and ingenious, almost every 
individual being able to play on the harp and accompany 
it with singing. Their land, he says, is fruitful, and their 
dress is sumptuous. Fish, he tells us, was 80 plentiful, 
that there was no need of a fish-market, for the amateurs 
of fishing caugtt such loads that they distributed their 
footy gratis. John Leo Africanus, the traveller and geo- 
grapher, was a native of Granada, of Moorish extraction. 
" When that city was taken by the arms of Ferdinand and 
‘Isabella in 1492, he retired into Africa, from which cir- 
16 
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the Metidja, which, by the way, was so called after the 
name of a Roman empeyor’s daughter, as remarkably 
fruitful. - We sailed—or, I should rather say, we wheeled 
—too far from the coast to have a distinct view of it, but 
were near enough to see that it is rocky and mountain- 
ous. Early in the day we passed the place where the 
river Bouberak discharges itself into the sea, and forms 
a boundary between the provinces of Titeri and Constan- 
tina. About a league from thence I could compute, though 
T.could not discern, that we were off Dellys, a town de- 
scribed by Leo Africanus under the name of Tedelles. 
How much would I have given if I could have@rbettéd 
With safety for an hour or two at this interestigg spot, 
that I might have compared Leo’s account of Tedelles 
with its present condition; but to land at any point of 
the coast which the French have not occupied would be 
making a voluntary sacrifice of one’s life and liberty. Leo 
describes Tedelles as, in his own time, a very large town 
surrounded with strong and high walls, and occupied by 
an industrious, and wealthy people famous for dyeing 
cloth, an occupation to which their streams and fountains 
-were favourable, Speaking as a contemporary, he adds, 
that the inhabitants were gay and ingenious, almost every 
individual being able to play on the harp and accompany 
it with singing. Their Jand, he says, is fruitful, and their 
dress is sumptuous. Fish, he tells us, was so plentiful, 
’ that there was no need of a fish-market, for the amateurs 
of fishing caught such loads that they distributed their 
booty gratis. John Leo Africanus, the traveller and geo- 
grapher, was a native of Granada, of Moorish extraction. 
“ When that city was-taken by the arms of Ferdinand and 
“Isabella in 1492, he retired into Africa, from which cir- 
16 
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cumstance he derived his surname. He studied the Ara- 
bic language at Fez; and partly as an ambassador from 
the king of the country, partly for his own pleasure, he 
made several journeys in Europe, lesser Asia, and Af 
rica, of which he wrote a narrative in Arabic. Having 
fallen into the hands of pirates at the Isle of Zerb, he was 
sold to a master who presented him to Leo X. That 
pontiff afforded him a favourable reception on account of 
his learning and talents, and having persuaded him to re- 
nounce Mahometanism, gave him his own names of Jobn 
and Leo at the baptismal font, He acquired the Italian 
language at Rome, and translated into it his work on Af- 
yica, dating it 1526. His description of Africa, though its 
geography has the defects of the age, is reckoned one of 
the most curious of early voyages and travels, and is, up- 
on the whole, in good credit for veracity. He had visited 
in person the most of the places he describes. 

Leo travelled in Africa early in the 16th century, Doc- 
tor Shaw, whose travels were published two hundred 
years afterwards, found Dellys but an insignificant place 
surviving amidst the ruins of a larger ancient city, and 
ill supplied with water ; but Leweson, half.a century later, 
commemorates the industry of the inhabitants and their 
skill in manufacturing woollen cloth. The last of these 
authors, however, describes a part of the population as 
addicted to a Jess laudable sort of industry. The few 
ships, he says, that anchor here are exposed to the thieve- ° 
ry of the natives, who, being expert swimmers and divers, 
cut the anchor ropes at night in order to occasion ship- 
wrecks. 

On the 9th of January, before daylight, we anchored off ~ 
Bougia. and early in the marine TI want achara acs tha 
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steamer always rests here for half-a-day on its way be- 
tween Algiers and Bona. The harbour of this place is 
pretty Spacious ; but, like every other on the Algerine 
coast, it is insecure. The town itself lies on the slope of 
a hill considerably above the level of the sea. Its few 
Streets—for it is now a miserable place, though once of 
better account—are steep and tortuous, but not so narrow 
as those of Algiers. Poor as it is, it commands a glorious. 
view of land and water; and even a portion of its own 
ruins is picturesque. The remains of a shapely arch on 
the sea-shore, which I imagine to have been of Roman 
construction—though it is*covered with brush-wood— 
Btruck me as a beautiful object. But such is the gtandeur 
of the surrounding. mountain scenery, that I drop my pen 
in despair of giving you any conception of it. Scotchman 
as [ am, and much as I love my native land, I declare to 
you that I felt as if I had never before seen the full glory 
of mountain scenery. The African Highlands spring up 
to the sight not only with a’ sterner boldness than our 
own, but they borrow colours from the sun unknown to 
our climate, and they are mantled in clouds of richer dye, 
“The farthest-off summits looked in their snow like the 
turbans of gigantic Moors, whilst the nearer masses 
glowed in crimson and gold under the light of morning, 
“ Would that I had here,” I exclaimed, “one of our own 
true British artists !"—for we alone have landscape paint- 
ers. What would not Turner make of this scene, whilst I 
am vainly shedding ink to portray it! Apropos to Tur- 
ner, I can give you an instance of his ready wit. Once 
_ ata dinner where several artists, amateurs, and literary 
men were convened, a poet, not unknown to you, by the 
‘way of being very facetious, proposed as a toast the health 
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of the painters and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast ~ 
was drank, and Turner, after returning thanks for it, | 
Proposed the health ,of the British paper-stainérs. I am 
afraid if Turner saw these mountains, and any attempt 
of mine to describe them, he would set me down as a 
paper-stainer. i 

I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid picture 
,and colossal sculpturing by the hand of Nature. The 
wildness of the scene is not unsoftened by traits of repose, 
The sea was like a mirror to its surrounding rocks, as 
well as to its ships at anchor in the quiet bay. On the 
slope of the opposite mountains you can see some native 


village. where > 
“Summa procul villarum culmina fumant;” 


and here and there a white marabout shows its head. 
To the right of the city, as you look over the harbour, a 
valley of some breadth extends, through which the river 
Mansourah* discharges itself into the sea; and from.this 
valley the lowing of the Kabyle cattle may be heard. 
After a morning stroll, I met my friend Brown, and we . 
called together on the English consul of the place, a Mr. 
Bransil. He gave us an excellent dejeuner a la fourchette. 
Mr. Bransil is a Swede—a well-educated man, deserving 
a better residence than this barbarous nook of the world. 
His abode, which has nothing to recommend it but a little 
orangery in front of it, and a fine view of the country, 
costs him twice the rent that it would fetch in London? 
It consists of a court, flanked on three sides by as. many 


* The same river which Shaw calls Summam. 
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hovels, each inferior in architecture to a respectable 
English cow-house. He has fitted up their interior, 
however, with a tasteful neatness. Distance from home 
makes people familiar on short acquaintance. The books 
on his shelves denoted a man of elegant reading, and his 
conversation showed that he had moved in good society. 
* I could not help saying to Mr. Bransil, “You must 
find this place a weary sort of sejour ?” 

“Dreary enough, God knows!” he answered with an 
affirmative sigh. 

“Pray, how do you kill the time?” 

“1 don’t kill it—it kills the.” 

“ Have you any society ?” P - 

“Um—O yes !—a few French serjeants and corporals, 
and now and then an etettened skipper of a trading 
vessel.” F 

“Pleasant enough; and then for your salary *” 

“Thave no salary.” 

« But surely there are perquisites?” - 

“Next to none!” 

“How the devil then do you remain in this horrid _ 

* consulship 1” 

*¢ Why, I don’t mean to remain Jong, and I believe I 
shall scarcely find a successor.” 

Bougia is at present little better than a mass of ruins, 
and among its houses there are still‘marks of the carnagg 
that attended its last siege about a year and.a half ago. 
Mr. Bransil’s house, which, bad as it is, was the abode of 
the Sheik of Bougia, has a window at which an unfortu- 
nate native was either firing, or endeavouring to make 
his escape, when a French bali despatched him, and left 

* traces of his blood which are still uneffaced. Bougia was 
16* : 
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taken in 1833, by the active and intrepid General Trezel. 

{ made acquaintance -with this officer at Algiers, where he - 
ig:next in command to Count D’Erlon. In my walk 
around the town I fell in with a French soldier, to whom 

I put.some questions about the siege, as he told me he 
was one of the four thousand men who stormed the place 
‘under the command of Trezel. % 

“I know the General,” I said. 

“Then you know,” replied the soldier, “as brave a 
little man as ever drew sword for his country.” ‘ 

“I believe you,” I said; “I am pleased with your 
enthusiasm. Trezel has lost &’n eye in the service of his 
country; but in the other there is as much intelligence as 
would serve a dozen common countenances.” 

“Vous avez raison, Monsieur,” quoth the militaire ; 
“and I can tell you a singular story about the manner 
of his losing that eye. In the battle of Waterloo he 
was charging at the head of his regiment, when a musket- 
ball, which was supposed to have rebounded from a 
tree, struck out one of his eyes, Search was made’ for 
the ball, to ascertain whether it had entered into the head 
or not, but it could nowhere be found. ‘The wound was 
dressed, and externally healed, but still the. General felt 
a weight in the inside of his head, and for a couple of 
years suffered considerable pain. At last the ball forced 
its way down to the respiratory duct, between the nose 
and the mouth, and was extracted from the roof of the 
mouth.” Bog 

I give you this story as the soldier told it to me. [f 
it be true it is an extraordinary case in surgery. Our 
friend, the Scott of Bromley, will tell you if it can be true.* 


* Delicacy subsequently prevented me from asking General 
Trezel himself as to the fact, but one of his aides-de-camp told 
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“It was a bloody day,” continued my informant, 
‘that of our storming Bougia. The little Genéral was 
never niore put to it in his life, nor made greater personal 
exertions, He had recently been wounded in the leg, 

-and the surgeon told him that if he exerted the limb, it 
would infallibly gangrene, Nevertheless, as there. was 
fighting from street to street, he was obliged to exert 
himself, let the consequences be what they might. In 
charging the Kabyles up the main street, he saw many 
of his soldiers slinking into the recesses of doors, in order 
to avoid the bulfets that were showering dawn upon 
them, Both he and his axje-de-camp .dismounted from 

“their horses, and taking each a side of the street, went 
along,” to use my informant’s phrase, “ spooning the 
skulkers with their sabres out of the doors.” 

. The town has still two small forts to defend the harbour, 
and a third on the summit of a mountain behind it, which 
is two thousand and ‘eleven feet above the level of the sea. © 
After breakfast, we made a party on foot-to this mountain 
stronghold, and reaching it after a zigzag ascent, which 
took us three hours, we sat down to a cold pic-nic col- 
‘lation, in a still colder atmosphere, where we found the 
barometer two degrees lower than in the town. But we 
procured some cogniac, that. made us independent of the 
barometer. 

The description of the place by Leo Africanus corre- 
sponds very ill with its present condition. “ Bougia,” he 
says, “is a very ancient city, which, as some will have it, 


me he fully believed the account ; ard on consulting Sir Charles 
Bell, only yesterday, he said, ‘* The case is to me neither new nor 
_ surprising.” 
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was founded by the Romans. It i is surrounded by very 
high walis, in the most elegant style of ancient fortifica- 
tion. It is built on the side of a very high mountain 
looking towards the Mediterranean. That part of it 
which is now inhabited numbers more than 8000 fami- 
lies ; but if all parts were built upon, it might contain 
26,000 houses; for it is of almost incredible length.” 
From this it appears that in Leo’s time the population of 
Bougia was probably 30,000 souls, and it is possible that 
it may have once amounted to above 100,000. At pre- * 
sent, exclusive of the French garrison, I do not believe 
that it contains 500 persorts; for, by the report of ML 
Genty-de Bussy, the population of Bougia in November, 
1833, was as follows :—After the occupation of the place 
by the French, there remained in it fifty-six individuals 
—mep, women, and children; the inhabitants who had 
fied, but returned after the siege, -were nineteen; the 
» Bougiotes who were in Algiers at the time of the expe- 
dition, but who returned afterwards, were 44; the native 
guides of the French army, and the other native Africans 
who settled in the place, amounted to fifteen ; making a 
total of 134. 2 
Leo’s further description of Bougia contrasts equally 
with its present dilapidation. ** Wonderful,” he says, 
‘tis the architecture of its houses, its temples, colleges, 
and palaces. Numerous are the professors of the arts : 
some of them are teachers of law; others, of natural 
philosophy.” He speaks also of its sumptuous inns, its 
wide and elegant market, and of walls adorned with the 
most beautiful inscriptions in wood and plaster. Did 
Leo mean all this description to apply to the town when 
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not; for he immediately adds, that the opulent citiZens 
of Bougia gave great vexation to the Spaniards By their 
powerful piratical galleys; on which account, Peter, 
Count of Navarre, was sent by the King of Spain with 
an army and fourteen ships of war ; and that the natives, 
flying from the town, gave it up, full of rich plunder, to 
the Spaniards. This was in 1508, when Leo was sixteen 
years old. He published his “History of Africa” in 
1526, and if he ever saw Bougia, is more likely to have 
seen it under Spanish than Moorish dominion. Never- 
theless, I think He ascribes to the Moors, and not the 
Spaniards, all the splendid edifices of which he speaks, 

“although it is probable that the Moors had employed 
Italian architects. A few years afterwards, Barbarossa 
made an attempt to recover Bougia, but it proved 
abortive. 

Whilst I was passing down to the harbour, to embark 
for Bona, I observed, on the walls of its fortress nearest 
the sea, two stones, with an inscription on each, but at 
such’ an elevation, that I could not read them. Mr. Bran- 
sil, however, kindly promised to copy them for me; and, 
oa my return from Bona, I found that they were as 

» follows:— 


SEPT. 30. SIENDO CAPITAN Y ALCAYDE EN 
ESTA FORTALEZA POR EL EMPERADOR 
CARLO QUINTO DON LUIS DE PERALTA, HISO 
DE DON ALONZO DE PERALBA ¥ DE DONNA ANA 
DE VELASCO MARQVES DE FALCES—LOADA 
SEA DIOS. ANNO 1543. 


The other inscription is in Latin, ta the purity of 
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which, if you object, I can only say that I give it as 
Mr. Bransil transcribed it for me:— 


ECCE TESTES VICTORIZ OBTENTS, 
IN EPIPHANIA PROFRESIDE SEBASTIANO 
DEL CASTILLO PRO LUDOVICO DE PERALTA 
GENERALI ANNO 1545, 


From the latter inscription, it is evident that there had 
been hostilities between the natives and the Spaniards 
long subsequent to the repulse of Barbarossa, and in the 
interval between that event and the final abandonment of 
the place by the Christians. : — 

Laugier de Tassy, writing early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, mentions Bougia as a town pretty strong and well 
peopled. It is the capital, he says, of a province bearing 
the same name, which formerly was a kingdom under 
the dominion of the Arabs. It was built by the Romans, 
and the Goths established there the seat of their empire. 
Abni, a Saracen prince, chased them from thence in-762. 
Joseph, the first King of Morocco, conquered it; and gave 
it to Huchan Urmeni, a prince of his race, whose heirs 
reigned over it until the twelfth century. It was then 
conquered by the King of Tunis, who gave it to Abulferez, 
one of his sons, in whose family it continued till it was 
captured by Peter of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand 
V. of Spain. After the defeat of Charles ¥. before Algiers, 
the Algerines took advantage of the occasion, and march- 
ed with all their forces on Bougia. They stormed the 
castle on the harbour and the citadel on the heights; so 
that Alonzo de Peralta, the Spanish Governor, demanded 
-acapitulation. He was allowed to return, with four hun- 
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dred men, to Spain, where the monarch condemn im 
* to lose his head. : 

M. Genty de Bussy, late Intendant Civil, or Commis- 
sary General ofthe French Government in the Algerine 
Regency, has published the names of the native tribes, to 
the number of about thirty-five, who inhabit the territory 
around Bougia, to the distance of forty miles. He esti- 
mates their men capable of bearing arms at fifteen thou- 
sand infantry and five hundred cavalry. From all these 
. tribes, however, I do not believe that the French collect 

a single franc ; the Bey of Constantina himself, in whose 

province they lie, cannot extprt tribute from more than a 
~sthird part of them, Those Highlanders maintaig their 
independence as hardily against the French as they used 
to do against the Turks. It was but the other day that 

they skirmished with the former at the blockhouse, only 
a mile out of town, on the plain between it and the river 
Mansourah, They were expected to visit the French 
outposts on the very day of our first touching at Bougia; 
but they did not come, and thus disappointed us of the 
sight of a little battle, In Leweson’s time, the Turks 
kept here three hundred infantry and one hundred cay- 
alry ; but this force was barely sufficient to keep the 
Kabyles on the outside of the walls. The Algerinea, for 
the sake of their navy, were obliged ‘to purchase timber 
from the woody mountains of this province, and to be 
their very humble customers. The products of the coun- 
try are oil, soap, dried figs, and, above all, carpenters’ 
wood ; they also manufacture spades and ploughshares. 
In the course of the day we embarked for Bona, and 
: immediately on clearing the Bay of Bougia passed a place 
called” Jigel, sometimes pronounced Gigery, which was 
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oncdsa considerable town, though now reduced to a few 
miserable houses. In looking to this part of the coast, I | 
could not but recall the affecting adventures of -an Irish 
family, who were once wrecked on it. * Their story is 
told by Laugier de Tassy, which I shall give you pretty 
nearly in his own words. On the 23d of October, 1719, 
Madame Bourk embarked from Cette, in Languedoc, on 
board a Genoese vessel; she had with her her son and 
daughter, and her brother-in-law, the Abbé Bourk—be- 
sides-a secretary and six domestics, four women and . 
two men. She was bound for Spain, where she was 
expected by her husband, Count Bourk, who had followed 
James Il. into France, and was now an officer in thre 
Spanish service. The second day, being on the coast of 
Catalonia, near Barcelona, their vessel was captured by 
an Algerine corsair; but as the countess had a passport 
from the court of France, the pirate captain treated her 
with the utmost respect, and assured her that no wrong 
should be done either to her or any of her suite. She 
asked permission to remain in the Genoese vessel with 
her family and servants, to which the corsair agreed ; but 
he took the Genoese crew aboard his own ship, and put 
some Turks in their stead on board of the bark of Genoa, 
which he took in tow, and set sail towards Algiers. On 
the 30th of the month, however, a furious tempest came 
on from the north-west—the corsair was obliged to cut 
the cable with which he had towed his prize—and the 
Genoese bark, unable to keep his company and driven 
right before the wind, was forced on the coast between 
Bougia and Gigery, where it was broken to pieces. The 
Moorish Kabyles, who during storms from the north keep 
a good look-out on their mountain-tops for distressed 
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vessels, watched their prey, and came down to ptfinder 
the wreck, The Algerine sailors, who sated themselves 
by swimining, told the natives ashore that they had left 
in the vessel a princess of France. The Kabyles threw 
themselves into the water to save the survivors of the 
.wreck—but they could only find Miss Bourk, her uncle 
the Abbé Bourk, a maid-servant, and two valets ; Madanie 
Bourk had perished with her son, her secretary, and three 
female servants. On landing, they conducted Miss Bourk 
ahd the other suryivors to one of the most inacoessible 
places in the mountains, where tents and food were afford- 
_ed them; next day the sheifs of the neighbouring tribes 
assembled to settle what should be done. It was febated 
whether they should write to the Aga of Gigery, and in- 
struct him to communicate with the consul of France at 
Algiers about the ransoming of the young lady and her 
suite, or wait till the consul himself should apply for them; 
the latter resolution was adopted—upon which Miss 
Bourk, though she was only ten years old, wrote a letter, 
to the French consul at Algiers, informing him of their 
sad situation, from which she conjured him to redeem 
them at whatever price. The Moors conveyed this letter 
to a Marabout near Bougia, whose sanctity was in such 
odour, that, when poor people in the country asked for 
charity, they begged for it in the name of God .and of this 
Marabout ; the holy man instantly sent off the letter by 
an express to Algiers. It reached the French consul; 
but as there happened to be a special envoy from France 
at the time in Algiers, the consul put the business into 
. his hands. 
Meanwhile, before an answer could be received, a 
‘young Kabyle, the only son of one of the most considera- 
\7 
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ble shviks saw Miss Bourk, ‘and asked his father’s leave 


to marry her. The consent, however, of the other sheiks 
‘was necessary, and when the father applied for it, some 
of the most powerful of them disputed the prize; but it 
was resolved in full council, that all individual claims to 
the little Christian's hand should be given up, and that 
her ransom and that of her suite should be divided among 
the tribes. 

The envoy of his Most Christian Majesty made im- 
mediate application to the Dey of Aigiers for the delivet- 
ance of the captives. The Dey replied that the Kabyles 
in that quarter did not ackiowledge his authority, but, 
promised to do his best for the relief of the sufferers; and 
he sent orders to the Agas of Bougia and Gigery to use 
all possible means for recovering them: at the same time 
he wrote to the principal Marabouts of these two places, 
desiring them to act in concert with the Agas. On the 
24th of November the envoy of France despatched a ves- 
sel, which set sail for Bougia from the port of Algiers. 
On board this vessel was Ibrahim Hoja, the interpreter of 
the consul, who carried orders to the Agas and Mara- 
bouts; the instant that these lettérs were received,-a 
negotiation for the ransom of the prisoners was com- 
menced, and it finished in their being released. Miss 
Bourk and her suite reached Algiers in safety, and with 
equal safety returned to France. 
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Duninc our passage from Bougia to Bona, I again 
amused myself with reading Leo Africanus, particularly 
-his accourit of the place to which we were steering. 
Bona, according* to Leo, is situated more than a mile 
(in secundo miliario) from an ancient town called Hippo 
which Was founded by the Romans, and where the divine 
Augustine held his bishoprick. At the fall of the Roman 
empire Hippo, or Hippona, submitted to the Goths ; but it 
’ was afterwards burnt by the Arabs. At the end of a great 
many years a new city was built out of the ruins of the 
-ancient one, which is still called Bona by the Christians, 
but by the Arabs Beld el Huneb, or the town of Jujebs, 
on account of the vast quantity of that fruit which is 
dried in summer and preserved for winter. ‘It numbers 
(says Leo,) about 300 families, and its people are inge- -—— 
nious and active, both in merchandise and the useful arts. 
Their looms supply 2 great quantity of the cloth that is 
carried into Numidia ; but the houses and even public 
edifices are very mean, with the exception of one temple 
near the sea; they have no fountains nor any fresh water 
but rain, which they keep in cisterns.”. After alluding to 
‘the sordid rags and sanctity of its Marabouts, he describes 
the spacious plain in the neighbourhood of Bona, which is 
forty miles in length and twenty-five in breadth. I was 
- charmed with Leo’s description of this fertile expanse, 
and dreamt of it all night. 
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men next morning we entered the harbour of Bona. 
As you approach it the shore presents a singular and 

immense rock, to which nature in her sport has given 

such a likeness to a lion couchant, that you remark the 

resemblance before being told that this is called the Lion 

Rock. On the whole, the view of Bona from the sea is 

not unpicturesque, but the city has remained faithful te 
Leo’s account of its miserable houses, which are lower 

than those of Algiers, though the streets are wider. We 

repaired to the principal inn, where we breakfasted indif- 
ferently at the charge of four francs a-head, and were 

told that each of our beds would cost five francs a night, 

Ere noon I sallied forth with Mr. Brown and a French 

artist, who had come from Algiers to take sketches of 
the coast— and crossing the marsh that intervenes, got 

to the few ruins that remain of the ancient Hippo Regius. 

The river Boojeemah, which has a bridge of Roman work- 

manship built over it—runs along the western side of 
this marshy plain, as the Scibhouse, a much larger river, 

does to the eastward—both of them having their influx 

together into the sea, 

The ruins of the ancient city are spread over a neck of 
land that lies between these rivers, which, near the banks 
is plain and level, but rises afterwards to a moderate 
elevation. These ruins are about half a league in circuit, 
and consist of large broken walls.and cavitiés beneath the 
level of the soil, which are traditionally called the Roman 
cisterns. My friend Neukomm, who had visited Bona be- 
fore I met him at Algiers, spoke to me about these enor- . 
mous cavities, and insisted that they must have been 
churches. The French painter assured me that they had 
been granaries; but, with all respect both for painting and © 
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music, your poetical friend adheres to the old opinion tiat 
they were cisterns: the remains of an aqueduct pétween 
them and’ the river settles all doubt upon the subject. 
Among the ruins is shown the gable of a high building, 
which is said to be that of the convent of St. Augustine; 
some lofty trees overshaded the neighbourhood of the 
Neaint’s abode. Undefinable but solemn feelings came over 
me as I trod the ground. 
We pursued our way beyond the ruins along the east- 
ward road, and came up with an Arab family whose habi- 
tation was an olé ruinous house on the road side. The 
father of the family was tending some cattle in an adjacent 
field, and the mother, a very good looking woman, with 
the relics of true Arabian beauty, was weaving a web of 
woollen cloth on the grass near their habitation. The sim- 
plicity of her weaving was worthy of the first ages of the 
world; instead of a shuttle she employed a needle, which 
carried the woof along the threads of the warp that were 
stretched along the ground; she had a rude sort of reed, 
through which the threads of the warp were run, and by 
drawing in this reed she bound the woof and . warp 
together. How pleasing is human art in all its stages, 
from simplicity to perfection! With full recollections in 
my mind of the wonderful power-looms which I had seen 
at Glasgow, I could still look with qoterest on the work 
of this poor female artizan. Her, two little sons anda 
daughter were beside her—all the three struck us as 
remarkably beautiful. I made Brown, who understands 
“Arabic, put.some questions to her, and she answered 
them without interrupting her work, as ‘gracefully and 
easily as if she had heen receiving us in a drawing-room. 
. “How old,’ I asked, “is this sweet little girl?” (she 
17* 
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seemed to be about eight years old:) “I cannot tell you,” 
she answered ; “she was born several summers and win- 
ters before the French came here.” “ Do you remember 
then, how many summers and winters have gone by 
since the birth of either of your sons ?” “No I cannot, 
tell you, but I was married not long after there was a bat- 
tle in this neighbourhood, and when many heads were” 
carried about on poles.” In fact, these Arabs take no note 
of time, and have neither clocks nor registers; yet thy 
are descendants of the people who taught us algebra. = __ 
On returning to the hotel we found a polite note from. 
the Governor-General Monck D’Uzer, inviting us to 
dinner, and requesting us to consider his table as our 
own during our stay at Bona, We dined with him 
accordingly the same day, and whether it was imagina- 
tion or not, I thought that the French General and his staff, 
surrounded by barbarians, were as glad to see European 
visitants as we were to receive their hospitality. I cer- 
tainly remember few pleasanter evenings. General D’Uzer 
* isa frank plain man. The French press speaks pretty 
freely about the character and conduct of the leading 
- Offices in this colony, and confidential conversation speaks 
still more freely about them; but I have never heard 
D’Uzer’s name mentioned without respect; and even the 
Baron Pichon, who -blames certain proceedings of the 
French with regard to Bona, exculpates the present 
governor, and mentions him in laudatory terms, I was 
therefore flattered with the General’s readiness, I could 
almost say zeal, in my conversation with him, to infornt 
me of the relative position of the French and natives in 
this part of Africa. I felt as a compliment and as a good 
sign of the man his obvious wish that I should appre- 
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eiate the justice and humanity of his principles in govern- 
ing this part of Africae He said to me, “I have conci- 
ated the natives by kindness and probity; pray come 

y out with me to-morrow, and we will take a morning ride 
™ over a part of the vast plain to the east of Bona, where 
_. we shall pass through encampments of the Arabs without 
Na single French musket to guard us: we shall have none 
with us but native horsemen, and yet you shall be as 
safe as if you were in the streets of London.” Well, 

« -we waited on the General next morning, and set out on 
Arabian steeds, With: which he furnished us, with 100 
native cavalry preceding artd 50 following us, all in their 
white bernousses. We cantered out from Bond*to the 
distance of fourteen miles, in a procession that was as 
regular as a funeral, though a: great deal quicker; and, 
riding at the side of the General, I had thus the advantage 
of his conversation for a couple of hours. To be sure, 
‘when our horses snuffed the country air, they showed a 
disposition to scamper off without regard to order, but 
we reined them in pretty well till the end of our journey. 
‘We passed an eminence that was guarded by a company 
of Turks, I will tell you by-and-by how it happens that 
the French have Turkish soldiers in their pay near Bona. 
The guard of Turks turned out in long file to salute the 
General. They were tall, fine- men, and I admired their 
gracefulness in performing the ceremony. They did not 
present their muskets, but kept them within their arms 
whilst they folded their hands on their breasts, bowing 
their’ heads as in the accustomed Oriental salaam. The 
General described to me the present produce and re- 
* sources of the couritry, and enlarged on the advantages 
that might be drawn from it by European cultivation. 
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He maintained. his troops, he said, not by exactions fro 
the natives, but by fair purchase, and at a very slight cost 
to the French government, meat being contracted for at 
two sous a pound, and bread proportionably cheap. As - 
we proceeded on the vast plain that stretches to the 
borders of Tunis, I was struck with its verdure, and ap- 
pearance of natural though neglected fertility.. There 
were here and there tall and dry shrubs, and abundance” 
of thistles; but the soil, as far as my eye could reach, 
was in general grassy and of a vivid green: for miles_ 
together I could have imagined myself riding over the 
turf of Kensington-gardens. 4 recalled to mind Joannes 
Leo’s description of it, “ Huic oppido spatiosissima que- 
dem est planities cujus longitudo quadraginta, latitudo 
autem viginti quinque continet miliara—hec frugibus 
ferendis est felicissima.”| He then mentions the vast af- 
fluence of its cultivators in herds and flocks, and the 
quantitits of butter and grain which they brought to 
market, After calculating in my own mind the number 
of square miles and acres which this plain must contain, 
Lasked the General what he reckoned the population of 
its present cultivators to be, and he computed them at 
2000 souls. Here, then, are 1000 square miles of richly 
capable land, or 650,000 acres, that would afford comfort- 
able farms to six or seven thousand farmers, and would 
maintain the population of a little kingdom, inhabited by 
poor creatures who can people it only in the proportion 
of two heads to a mile. “ And this plain must be healthy 
ifI'may judge by the air that I breathe?” “ It is less 
unhealthy,” said the General, “than the marshy land 
near Bona, and than the town itself, where the rubbish of * 
uninhabited houses and other causes have noxious infiu- 
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ences; but those influences are declining, and I trust 
will soon be removed.” The fee-simple of land may 
here be purchased at the rate of three francs an acre; 
- but General D’Uzer was too candid to deny that the Eu- 
~ropean settler would have to encounter some danger of 
bad health on the plain itself until the cultivation of the 
‘earth shall have improved the atmosphere. When nature 
is abandoned to herself there is always more or less'in- 
salubrity of climate: there is, moreover, throughout the 
<whole region a scarcity of wholesome water, for there 
are very few fountains, and its rivers are turbid. At first, 
and for a considerable timé, the mortality at Bona’ was 
frightful; in the January of 1883 the garrison, 4000: in~ 
number, had exactly 2000 in hospital. Even in 1834, 
the number of invalids was not diminished, but the 
deaths were much fewer. A repaired aqueduct now 
brings better water into the town; the hospitals have 
much improved, as well as the barracks of the soldiers; 
greater attention is also paid to prevent the soldiers from 
poisdning themselves with strong liquors and with 
fruits. 

-At the distance of some fourteen miles from Bona we 
halted, and allowed our horses to browze for half an hour 
on a grassy spot, whilst the native cavaliers sat smoking 
their. pipes under groups of trees as picturesquely as if 
they had.been sitting for their portraits to.a painter. On 
returning, I was not so fortunate as to have much of 
General D’Uzer’s company. We had scarcely remounted 
when a portion of the Arabs, who had to return to their 
own villages, instead of Bona, clapped spurs to their 

; steeds, and swept away like wild-deer in a contrary di- 
tection to the route pursued by the General and his staff, 
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Their suddenly galloping off, caused, by some accident, 
report to be spread that a wild boar had been started, 
and that the Arabs were in chase of him; and my steed 
catching the rumour, neighed, as much as to say, “ Ha, ~ 
ha!” and set off with me, as if he had been willing to~™ 
show the mettle of his pasture. When I reined him in, ~ 
he reared on his hind legs, and gave me hints that if I did 
not go forward with him he would leave me behind—so 
Tlet him carry me’ over bush and briar, whilst the hard, 
dry thistle-heads were banging against my stirrups, tilt - 
we came up with the native troop. One of them, who 
understood French, kindly atted as interpreter between 
me ami my horse. Clapping the buttocks of the noble 
animal, he told him, in Arabic, in the first place, that I 
had no desire to hunt a boar, and in the next place that 
there was no boar to hunt. Having converted my horse 
to the same opinion, I persuaded him to turn round and 
-rejoin the General’s cavalcade. On our way back to 
Bona we visited an encampment of the Arabs. One of 
them came out to meet us, and presented to me a cup 
of buttermilk, which he poured out of a pitcher. The 
beverage was welcome after a fatiguing ride; but I turned 
to the General, and. requested him to drink first; he re- 
fused, however, saying, “I am at home here—this com- 
pliment is intended for you as a stranger ;” and observing 
that 1 had my hand in my pocket, he added, “ Dan’t offer 
any money—this man is the Patriarch of the Adouar.” 
Unlike the generality of the “Arab patriarchs, the man be- 
fore us had a mean appearance ; but of course, after the 
General’s information, I thanked him only with a salaam. . 
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“On our way back to Bona we halted a few miles from 
town to see a farm which Marshal D’Uzer has bought and 
began to cultivate, and on which he is constructing ahand- 
“some house. Thijs would seem to indicate, at least, his 
belief, that the French occupation of the country will be 
permanent, The soil on the flat part of the farm is black 
loam, and it appears to be fertile. He has planted thou- 
sands of young trees in a spacious level orchard, the ten- 
der verdure of which is beautiful, and fills the mind with 
pleasing associations. Here the olive, the vine, the mul- 
berry, and the fig-tree have already displaced the osier 
and the nettle ; and amidst fruits and flowers that will soon 
spring up, the song of the nightingale will be heard instead 
of the yelping of the jackal. Looking over the fair planta- 
tion, I recalled, and repeated to myself, the lines of my fa- 
vourite Beattie:— — 


*T was from Philosophy man learn’d to tame 
The soil by plenty to intemperance fed ; 
Lo, from the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison, and plague, and yelling rage are fled. . © 
‘The waters bursting from their slimy bed 
Bring health and melody to every vale ; 
And from the breezy main and mountain’s head, 
Ceres and Flora to the sunny dale, 
‘To fan their glowing charms, invite the flattering gale. 
Minstrel, Book I. 
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On a hill above his farm the Marshal has opened a mar- ; 
ble quarry. The vein unfortunately produces hitherto 
only blue marble; but he has explored it neither widely 
nor deeply, and by extending his researches he may come ~ 
to pure white stone. I returned to Bona will pleased witit ~ 
my excursion in all respects, except that an untoward 
boot had pressed so tightly on one of my ancles as to in- 
flame it, and occasion considerable pain. Absorbed as I 
had been in sublime speculations about the quantity of 
bread and cheese which the enormous plain might be ~ 
made to yield under good cultivation, I had never thought 
of relieving myself by the simple process of ripping up the 
galling’ leather : on reaching the hotel I found myself quite 
lame, and after despatching an apology to the command- 
ant.for not dining with him, I was glad to stretch myself 
on the top of my bed, and to amuse myself with reading 
the few books that I had with me relating to the history 
of Bona. : 

] find that the latitude and longitude of this place have 
been accurately ascertainéd by a French officer of en- 
gineers, and that it lies in 86° 53’ 56” north latitude, and 
in 5° 24’ 38” east longitude; so that its distance in-a 
straight line is a little more than 95 leagues from Algiers. 

Bona is situated in a spacious bay, bounded on the west 
by Cape Garde, and on the east by Cape Rosa. The river 
Seibouze, joined toward the end of jts course by the river 
Boojeemah, the ancient Armua, falls into the sea within 
this bay, as well as the Mafrag, a river rather less than 
the Seibouze, which discharges itself half way between 
Bona and Cape Rosa. 

General Bourmont had no sooner possessed himself of. 
Algiers than he thought of occupying Bona. The French 
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having long maintained an African company, whose coral 
' fishery was here, looked.on themselves as natural heirs 
to the possession of this part of the coast; an expedition 
“was accordingly fitted up, and General Damremont was 
“appointed to the command of it. The land troops consist- 
~ed of two regimeats of the line, and a proportionable force 
of artillery: these were embarked in ten vessels of differ- 
ent sizes, of which two frigates, the Bellona and the Du- 
chess of Berri, set out ahead of the rest to reconnoitre the 
‘“place, and to sound, not only its harbour, but the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants. On the Ist of August, 1830, the 
whole squadron anchored ifthe bay of Bona, and the Ad~ 
miral Jearned from the Captain of the Bellona, -whieh had 
previously arrived, that the inhabitants, annoyed by the 
hostilities of vast hordes of Kabyles and Arabs who be- 
Jeagured the place, would be but too happy to receive the 
French as their defenders. By invitation from General 
Damremont, the Cadi and the chief inhabitants of the city 
came dn board the Commandant’s vessel. Promises of 
etertial attachment were exchanged as liberally as between 
overs: it was settled that the French troops should land, 
and they accordingly took possession both of the town 
and citadel. : 

Bona is built at the bottom of what the French calla 
mameion, i. e. breast or nipple of land, the sides of which 
_terminate in steep rocks along the shore; the city is in- 
closed by walis about sixty feet in height, pretty thick, 
byt not backed with earth, and have the shape of a rec- 
tangle slightly inclined toward the valley of the Seibouze, 
This wall, though weak in some parts, is still capable of a 
good defence against the Arabs; its total circumference 
‘is 3,400 yards. The town has four gates, one leading 
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from the east to the harbour ; another, called the Aral 
Gate, leading to Constantine, and two that face the cita- 
‘del. The Kasbah, or citadel, with a wall of 700 yards in 
circuit, crowns a high hill to the south of the city: this * 
wall is so high and so thick, and so backed by the naturar” 
soil, that it would be difficult to make a, breach in it; it is-~ 
eapable'of cannonading the roadstead and the mouth of 
the valley, and it entirely commands the town: its inte- 
rior is very large, and contains a number of cisterns. 
Posted ‘here with two thousand regular soldiers, besides~ 
artillerymen, General Damremont congratulated his coun- 
trymen on their prowess in eating off the Kabyles and 
Arabs; who besieged the place very actively during 
eighteen days; but if we look to the history of a subse- 
quent siege after Gen. Damremont had deserted. Bona, we 
shall not be disposed to rank this defence among the first- 
rate feats of heroism. On.the 18th of August, a,squadron 
of four ships arrived from Algiers, bringing at once intelli- 
gence of the revolution of the Barricades in Paris, and an 
order for Gen. Damremont and all his force to re-embark 
for Algiers. It was supposed that Gen. Bourmont medi- 
tated throwing himself with the whole French’ African 
army, if he could persuade them to follow him, into the 
South of France, and there to erect the Bourbon standard. 
Whether he entertained this project or not, he at least 
thought it fit that the garrison of Bona should be recalled ; 
and the inhabitants learned with consternation that they 
must now depend on their own valour for defending the 
town. . Fear and grief, say the French, and we can well 
believe them, were depicted in the countenances of the 
citizens when they saw the preparations of the French for 
departing ; and by way of encouraging their compatriots 
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to a more desperate resistance, a hundred and twenty 

+, families of the richer class took the noble resolution of 
" flying away, and embarked on board the French squadron 
for Algiers, The remainder, thus left to their fate, seemed 
to have but a smalt chance of standing out against their 
~besiegers ; 3 but the poor people of Bona, though thus base- 
* ‘ly abandoned both by the Frerich and their own civic no- 
tables, were not thrown into utter despair, but resolved 
upon and accomplished their defence. 


- ‘Una salus yictis nullam sperare salutem. 
° 


They threw fifty men into ¢he citadel, and the rest kept 
watch and ward on the city walls; the. continuance of 
fourscore Turkish soldiers among them, the residue of 
the ancient garrison, was no doubt an important circum- 
stance in their favour, and it is possible that the occu- 
pation of Bona by the French had spread an exasperation 
among the native tribes that may have somewhat abated 
when they heard of.the Christians having departed ; 
nevertheless, the Kabyles and Arabs still partially invested 
the place, and the position of the citizens was very 
perilous, as the Bey of Constantine continued summoning 
them to surrender. , The number of men in Bona at this 
time could not have exceeded 300, if it even amounted 
to so much, without counting the Turks; for the French, 
on first taking possession of it, reckoned the whole 
population only at two thousand. One thing was quite 
certain, namely, that if the native tribes had got into the 
téwn and found any unfortunate. Christian, particularly a 
French soldier, within its precincts, his head would have 
* deen the first offering made to Mahomet. After the em- 
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barkation of the French was completed, and their sails 
were hoisted, a signal from the land was given by the 
Bonnese; requesting a boat’s crew to be sent ashore, A . 
boat was accordingly manned and sent, and the cause 
of the signal was found to be, that a French artillery-— 
man: had been Jeft behind in the hurry of embarkation,” 
and the inhabitants, though far from secure themselves, 
had no wish that he should be included in the massacre. 
There was courage as well as humanity in this action, 
for the citizens who brought down this artilleryman to 
the sea-shore and saw him into the boat, both came and~ 
went back under the fire of the besieging Arabs. 

For more than a year after this first abandonment 
of Bota by the French, the little civic garrison continued 
heroically to resist the hostilities of the native tribes, and 
to refuse submission to the Bey of Constantine. In the 
beginning ‘of July, 1831, Gen. Berthezéne, the then 
governor of Algiers, learning that they were blockaded, 
and probably in want of provisions, sent them a present 
of twenty sacks of biscuits, and a few more ofrice, together 
with a cargo of provisions, which were offered for their 
purchase, at what the French considered moderate prices. 
The Bonnese accepted the present with many thanks, 
but they declined the provisions that were offered on sale, 
as they could import the same articles at a cheaper rate 
from Alexandria and Tunis: happily their invaders were 
too barbarous to have a single galley at sea: the people 
of Bona had, therefore, to endure only a land-blockade. 
But how did the poor devils, you will say, get money to 
purchase supplies from Egypt and Tunis after all their 
richest citizens had left-them? This question is not per- - 
fectly insoluble. In the first place, let a Moor or an Arab 
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pass for being ever so poor, and live ever so miserably, 
you can never be sure that he is really poor, or -that he 
has not got a good deal of money hid underground ; and 
this was probably the case with the majority of the 
citizens of Bona, who were reckoned in the poorer class. 
_In the next place, there are still some manufactories of 
cloth and other articles in Bona; and the desultory war- 
fare of its besiegers, I believe, never entirely prevented 
a trade with the interior which carried Bonnese exports 
into the inferior, and brought back, I believe, even gold 
from the auriferois sands of the river Jummel, in the 
province of Constantina. e ~ 

Bona thus continued to held out, and the only reark of 
distrust in its own resources which it betrayed was, the 
sending a request to the Governor of Algiers for a small 
auxiliary force, to be accompanied with some arms and 
ammunition. The deputation, however, who brought 
this request, particularly insisted that no French soldiers 
should be sent, but only Mahometans in the French 
service. A hundred and twenty-five Zouaves were ac- 
cordingly selected at Algiers, and the stipulation respect- 
ing “no Frenchmen” was adhered to as far as the pri- 
vates were concerned, but the twelve officers and subal- 
terns were all French. Every man was provided with 
a hundred and fifty European cartridges, besides forty 
thousand Algerine ones for the whole corps, and to these 
were added sixty grenades, fifty howitzers charged, a 
hundred. muskets, and sixty complete uniforms. A dis- 
tinguished officer, Captain Bigot, had the chief military 
command of this little force, whilst Lieut. Col. Huder had 
” in reality-a superior authority, under the title of French 

. 18 * 
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consul at Bona. The expedition arrived on the 14th of 
September, 1831: its details have not sufficient impor- 
tance that I should relate them to you, but when I put 
them together in my own mind, they seem to me one of 
the thousand and one proofs of the folly, and, what is 
worse, of the folly made more foolish by fraud, that has 
pervaded the French management of Africa. Really if 
ants and beavers had risible faculties, they might well 
laugh at the lack of wisdom with which the affairs of men 
are conducted. 

The French manifestly wished to ‘make themselves 
masters of Bona, and, all things considered, I should say 
that they were justifiable in that desire; for if their 
occupation of northern Africa is to be of any use to the 
cause of civilization, it is obvious that-they must possess 
as much as possible of the Algerine regency ; but if the 
possession of Bona was their wish, they should have 
also made it their determination, and the presence of a 
few frigates in the harbour would have instantly decided 
the matter by laying the Bonnese at the mercy of the 
French for supplies by sea, whilst at the same time two 
or three battalions would have rid the place of all land- 
blockade, and would have imposed laws on the Moors 
and Arabs. 

If, on the other hand, France thought herself bound, in 
conscience, merely to protect the people of Bona and to 
leave them a free and independent community, they ought 
to have sent no French officer at all amongst the Zouayes, 
and they should have instructed Col. Huder to act’ in no 
other manner than as a mere consul. But they chose a 
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people of Bona as allies, independent of everything except. 

the friendly assistance of the French 3 but the citizens very : 

soon saw that Huder had come as a would-be-command- 

ant, and not as.a consul. No blame, I believe, attaches 

personally to Huder—~he only obeyed his instructions— 
_ but the intentions of the French not to aid, but to rule, 
became so evident, that the Turks, joined not only by 
most of the citizens but by the Arabs without, caballed 
against the French and resolved to get rid of them. 
Prayers were offered up in the mosques, beseeching 
God to favour ah insurrection against the Christians. 
The issue of the affair was, though a detachment of 
French military arrived to relieve the forlorn consul, that 
he was shot through. the head, in attempting to swim to 
a French vessel in the harbour—that Captain Bigot was 
massacred in one of the streets—and that the French, 
and all who were friendly to them, were chased out of 
Bona, 

In March, 1832, the Government at Algiers equipped 
against this place a third expedition, the diminutive nature 
of which, I think, did as little credit to their Sagacity as 
that of the last; but they, happily, selected leaders of un- 
common skill and intrepidity, and by almost miraculous 
good fortune Bona was taken without bloodshed. This 
success was attributed principally to three individuals, 
Captain D’Armandy of the artillery, Lieutenant Freart of 
the navy, and an adventurer named Yousouf, or Joseph, 
then a captain of the Algerine chasseurs, whose history 
if rather romantic.* 


“In a newspaper, I have just seen, f find General Clause? men. 
. Honing the name of my friend Joseph with no small approbation, 
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Before I tell you the romance of Joseph's history, I 
ought to: state the exploits, either real or but slightly, if 
at all, exaggerated, which have brought him into notice. 
A European by birth, he lived from childhood to manhood 
at Tunis, and repairing from thence to Algiers, after the 
French had conquered it, he entered into their service . 
and distinguished himself by his bravery. He was em- 
ployed by General Clausel and was one of his staff. ‘The 
Duke of Rovigo afterwards appointed him to take a share 
in the last adventurous expedition to Bona; the citadel of 
which was manned by the Turkish soldters already men- 
tioned, who threatened a determined resistance. Here 
Josephaerformed a feat which, unless its narrators un- 
accountably embellish it, has no parallel that I know of, 
except in.the annals of ancient Greece or of chivalry—as 
for the story 


“J give it as t’was given to me.”” 


He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw himself 
amidst fourscore Turks, harangued them dauntlessly in 
their own language, which he had learned at Tunis, and 


The general dates from Oran an account of a recent battle be- 
tween the French and Abd-El-Kader, Prince of Mascara, in which 
poor Abd-El-Kader has been miserably cut up. General Clausel 
says, “The Chief d’Escadron Yousouf, whom I brought from 
Bona, was at the head of the native horsemen. Six times while 
pursuing Abd-El-Kader he succeeded in cutting him off from his 
men. He was afterwards Separated from him by a distdice of 
only forty paces, and if his horse had not been exhausted by a 
gallop of three hours, he would certainly have taken him, pri- - 
soner,”? 
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by his eloquence persuaded them to join the cause of the 
French and to make him (Yousouf) their commander. 
Though [returned from Bona to Algiers with the hero 
himself, lam sorry to say that his temporary indisposi- 
tion prevented me from getting a distinct account of his 
exploit from his own lips, and he failed to fulfil a promise 
- which he made me, to write me out a full account of it 
in French, when we should arrive at Algiers. From all 
that I have heard, my impression is, that he undoubtedly 
scaled the walls of the Kasbah, but whether his escalade 
was supporteé by followers, to back his eloquence, as I 
suspect it was, I cannot determine. At all events, the 
enterprise was corsummately heroic. Joseph was' re- 
warded for it by an appointment to command the Turkish 
garrison, and he admitted many French within the citadel _ 
. walls. He had not, however, been long in his authority, 
when he discovered that the Turks were conspiring to as- 
gassinate him, and also to massacre all the French in the 
town as wellas-in the Kasbah. On this intelligence, he 
went immediately to Captain D'Armandy, warned him of 
the danger, and declared to him that he knew but one 
neans of warding it off. “I must march out of the cita- 
el,” he said, “ with all my Turks.” ‘But the Turks 
will kill you,” replied D’Armandy. * And what if they 
do?” replie¢ Yousouf; “I shaJ] still have time enough to 
spike the artillery at ‘the marine. I shall die, 1 foresee, 
but you will be saved ; and the French colours will con+ 
tinue to float over Bona!” He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he sallied from the fort at the head of his 
Turks, and the gates were instantly shut behind him. 
. After descending to the bottom of the town, Joseph halted 
his troops and addressed them thus:—“I know very 
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well,” he said, “ that there are traitors among you, who 
have conspired to despatch-me, and that the night after 
this day was the time appointed for executing your infa- 
mous project; but I know who are the guiltiest in this 
conspiracy, and now let them strike—if they dare to lift 
a hand against their commander.” Then turning to one 
of the troop, he said, “ You are one of the guilty!” and ~ 
he shot him dead on the spot. His resolution overawed 
the conspirators; the whole troop fell on their knees. and 
vowed to him a fidelity from which ai have never 
swerved. 

Joseph was born in the island of Elba, probably about 
the year 1807. He remember, in 1811, when he was a 
little b@y, to have seen the Emperor Napoleon, who no- 
ticed him and patted his head. ‘He isa handsome man, 
and, with his intelligent countenance, must have been an 
exceedingly interesting boy. He gives out, that he has. 
no recollection of his family, from which it must- be in- 
ferred either that his parents died in his absolute infancy, 
and that he was an orphan in the hands of guardians; or 
that he has no wish to record his ancestors, possibly in- 
tending to set up for an ancestor himself. I lean to the 
latter supposition, because hé lived in Elba long enougk. 
to be fit for school, and a child of that age was not likely 
to be perfectly ignorant about his parents. Be that as it 

_may; he was embarked for Florence, where he was to, 
have been placed at college, being then some seven or 
eight years old; but the vessel that bore him, falling ih 
with a Morocco corsair, our little hero was taken to Tunig, 
and became the property of the Bey, in whose palace he. 
was placed, and made a Mussulman—* é Pimproviste.” 
Here his education, though different from what it would, 
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have been at Florence, was not neglected. He made 
fapid progress in the Turkish, Spanish, and Arabic lan- 
guages: and, instead of learning the logic of Aristotle, he 
became a proficient in the logic of the sabre. At the age 
of manhood he was an accomplished soldier, and he ac- 

“ companied the Bey of Tunis in an expedition as far as the 
desert, for the collection of those voluntary taxes, which 
the loving subjects. of the Bey always contribute at the 
point of the sword. He returned with a high character, 
wn 


“ Dreaded in battle and loved in hall ;? 
2 


and being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the heart 
of one of the daughters of the Bey. All this is charming, 
you will say—-but is it all true? Yes, Lown to you, it 
looks like a parody on that beautiful French song, “Le 
Beau Fernand aima la fille d'un Roi Maure,” to which 
we have both listened with admiration; but I fully be- 
live the story of Joseph’s:courtship of the Moorish prin- 
cess ; and it is the more credible from the circumstance, 
that the Bey of Tunis has 150 daughters constantly living 
-in his palace. Joseph and his princess met and fell madly 
in love, and, as it was leap-year, she made the first pro- 
posals. According to the Tunisian version of the story, 
they were one day surprised at their place of interview 
by a eunuch of the palace, whom Joseph took the bold 
resolution of following into the adjacent garden, and, as 
dead men tell no tales, of cutting off his head. Having 
disposed of the body, so says the story, by throwing it 
into a deep fish-pond, he next day met his sweetheart, 
who was a prey to the liveliest terrors; but to assuage 
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them, he opened a press in his chamber, and showed 
her the head of the spy—* Behold! madam,” he said, at 
least they say that he said; “there are the eyes that 
looked upon our love, and there are the lips that would 
have revealed it.’ But melo-dramatic and beautiful as 
this latter part of the story is, I consider it as apocryphal. - 
At least, Yousouf himself protested to me, in the strong- 
est terms,-mat the murder and the press-scene were sheer 
fictions. I madé his ,acquaintance on board the steamer 
in returning to Algiers. I was struck, with his appear- 
ance, and ‘the vivid expression of his countenance; but, 
though I will not call him absolutely a dandy, his man- 
ners certainly struck me as exhibiting no deficiency in 
selfestimation. How his amour was discovered | know 
not, but discovered it was; and Yousouf, finding that his _ 
presence could be dispensed with at court, decamped as 
speedily and as secretly as he could. The Consul of 
France assisted him in his escape. In the May of 1830 
there lay in the roadstead a French brig, to which a 
boat was got ready for conveying him ; but five tchausses 
(Moorish officers of police, next in dignity to the hang- 
man,) were posted on the shore to speak a quiet word 
with him before embarking. Yousouf-stealing along 
concealed pathways, remarked that those tchausses had 
piled their arms on a rock at the sea-side. He got close 
to them unobserved, he sprang on them like a cat upon 
vermin, poked at them with his yatagan till they all ran 
helter skelter, then tumbled their arms into the seb and. 
‘leapt into his boat. All this was done in a few moments, 
The brig that received him wag under orders to join the | 
fleet which was to invade Algiers. He was welcomed 
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by the French army, and speedily rose to distinction. 
But what became of his poor dear princess? ‘Alas* 1 
cannot tell you:—the first ‘time, however, that I go to 
Tunis, I will make the strictest inquiries respecting her. 


19 
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LETTER XVII. 


More than a century before their conquest of Algiers 
and down to a comparatively recent period, the French 
had an African Company, who, with factories at different 
.places on the coast, rented from the Algerine government - 
a monopoly for the exportation of wool and grain, as well 
as for the fishery of coral, Swhtoh was principally con- 
ducted at Bona. 

In the voyage thither I sometimes amused myself with 
building castles, not in the air, but under water. I ama 
great lover of submarine prospects. Often in my boyhood, 7 
when the day has been bright and the sea transparent, I 
have gat by the hour on a Highland rock admiring the 
golden sands, the emerald weeds, and the silver shells at 
the bottom of the bay beneath, till, dreaming about the 
grottoes of the Nereids, I would not have exchanged my 
pleasure for that of a connoisseur poring over a landscape_ 
by Claude or Poussin. ‘ Enchanting Nature! thy beauty~ 
is not only in heaven and earth, but in the waters under 
our feet. How magnificent a medium of vision is the pel- 
lucid sea! Is it not like poetry, that embellishes every ob- 
ject we contemplate? 

On the way to Bona, I recalled old and pleasing recpl- 
lections of voyagers who describe the splendour of coral 
groves, particularly as they are seen on the shores of the 
Red Sea when the water is still; and though I was not 
going so far as the Red Sea, yet I flattered myself that I" 
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might enjoy some such spectacle on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Well, and got you a dight of any coral 
groves, or pretty mermaids sporting among them? No» 
indeed I must confess I came at the wrong time to see the 
coral-fishery; and as to groves and mermaids, on the only 

” morning I could spare to look out for them, the Sea was 
not so smooth or civil as to give me a sight of either: 
Indeed, I am told that nothing is so rare as the sight of a 
mermaid on that coast, his marine majesty being as jealous 
as a Moor about his females: I picked up however some 
-information which was ney to me, and which I hope you 
will not think uninteresting, respecting tt that singujar pro- 
duction of nature—coral.- In our own Yemembrance a bit 
of that stibstance used to be one of the first things, after 

+ the nurse’s nipple, that was put into the toothless human 
mouth; a bit of soft white wax is now more sagaciously 
substituted, but yet common as coral is, if you ask the 
first ten persons you meet with to what kingdom of na- 
ture the substance belongs, it is probable that nine out of 
the ten will be unable to answer the question. 

Coral was long believed to be a marine plant, but it is 

Thot a vegetable. It belongs to the animal kingdom; that 
is to say, it is the habitation of a minute animal, who 
makes it his cradle, his castle, and I may add his cata- 
comb, for the substance does not @ompletely indurate or, 
become susceptible of polish, ‘till its tenant is dead. 

The first ancient naturalists, looking only to its appear- 
ahce when formed into beads and toys, considered it asa 
mere stone or mineral; and it‘is so callled.in one of the 
Orphic fragments, and recommended as an antidote to the - 

_ bite of serpents. Aristotle makes no mention of it; but 
his scholar Theophrastus, being a botanist, made the poor 
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thing very unjustly a subject of the vegetable kingdom, 
and Disscorides and Pliny,* together with a host of bo- - 
tanists even down to modern times, followed Theophras- 
tus’ example. Ovid was of the same opinion, and in the 
following lines, 


“ Sic et coralium, quo primum contigit auras 
‘Tempore durescit: mollis fuit herba sub undis”— 


alludes to an error not very long exploded, that the coral 
hardens by its transition from water to,air. The fact i8; 
that the coral which is fished up soft is only that part of 
it which is inhabited by the living generation of animals. 
The* botanists having remarked that coral has a root, 
é..¢., that it attaches itself to any substance which will give 
it firm anvhorage under the sea; that it has a trunk as _ 
well as branches, and that the last layers of these are less 
solid than the inner ones, set down the former, that is the 
last layers, as the bark of the coral tree. Even as lateas 
the last century, the Count de Marsigli, an eminent na- 
turalist of Italy, having remarked some white little bits of 
substance shooting out of coral which had been recently 
brought out of the sea, pronounced them to be the flowers—~ 
of the coral plant. After this, the botanists for a long time = 
considered the vegetable nature of this production to be 
unquestionable, till thegrrench naturalist Peyssonnel gained 
himself just celebrity by the single discovery that coral is 
not a vegetable, and that the imagined blossoms are real- 
ly animals. His proofs to this effect are now considered 


* Pliny seems to allude to the coral when he says “‘Nascuntur 
et in mari frutices arboresque: minores in nostro: Rubrum enim _ 
et totus Orientis oceanus refertus est sylvis.”” 
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as irrefragable ; but his theory was for some time discoun- 
tenanced by Reaumur himself, who was looked up to at 
that time as the chief of natural historians. A discovery 
however somewhat analogous to Peyssonnel’s—namely, 
that by Trembly, of the polypus in fresh water—recalled 
the attention of the scientific to the theory of the former 
philosopher: the Academy of Sciences sent two of their 
members, Messrs. Guettard and Jussieu, to the coast where 
coral was fished, and those eminent men confirmed Peys- 
‘Sonnel's assertion, that these little floriform things are 
living creatures. 

Before I left Bona, a MS. essay on the natural history 
of coral was offered to me for sale, and I purcHfased it. 
Though the vender, who pretended to have written it him. 
self, was a shrewd-looking fellow, and evidently was well 
acquainted with coral fishery, I had not read much of the 
work when I found that it could not be his composition. 
As a scientific article, it is a perfect model of concinnity 
and clearness; brief without abruptness, and full without 
superfiuity. I derived so much pleasure from reading this 
essay, that I have had half a mind to translate it for you; 

—but it contains matter that would. cover several sheets 
‘ and yet is too compact to bear abridgment.* 

The time for the coral fishery in the Mediterranean is 
from the middle of April to the end of July. It is fished 
up in the following way. There are generally seven men 
to a boat, six of whom manage it while one is the fisher. 
The machinery employed for tearing the coral from the 
bottom of the sea consists first of all of two beams crossed 


_  *Dhave since found that it is an article by Mons, de Blainville, 
ina recently published Philosophical Dictionary. 
19* 
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gad tightly fixed at right angles to each other, with a” 
leaden weight to press them down; to these beams they 
fasten a great quantity of hemp loosely twisted, among 

‘which they mix strong nets... When the machine has been — 
let down iato the sea, and the coral is thought sufficiently 
entangled in the hemp and nets, they draw it out by a . 
rape which they unwind according to the depth, and which 
sometimes requires half a dozen boats to draw it, The 
operation is’ toilsome, and even attended with danger. 

Spallanzani says that the hollows and caverns of rocky 
are the places from which they endeavour to bring up the 
eoral with their nets; not but: that it likewise grows out 
of these and on the sides of rocks, but usually in less 
quantity. 

As to the position in which coral chiefly loves to grow-— 
for the insect seems to build his fortification not from 
chance but from a desire for security against the agitation 
of the sea—it seems agreed that the coral prefers a south- 
ern aspect. The depth at which it grows varies enor- 

* mously; from 10 feet to ‘750; it may even grow farther 
beneath the sea’s surface for aught that is known, but to 
fish it from a greater depth would be too laborious. =e 

It is further remarked, that the deeper coral grows in ~ 
the sea it is the smaller. “This observation,” says Spal- 
Janzani, “ appears to be universal and constant. To what,” 
he continues, “are we to attribute this difference? Were 
coral brought yp only from places to which the heat, or 
at least the light of the sun can penetrate, we might sug- 
pect that ove or other of these two principles might more 
or less influence its growth. But it appears certain that 
corals grow even on those bottoms to which not an atom 
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’ of solar heat, much Jess of light can penetrate, if there be 
any accuracy inthe calculations of a celebrated philoso- 
pher; who asserts that the light of the sun does not enter 
deeper into the water than 600 feet, and that his heat does 
not reach to a quarter of that depth.” Yet coral is fished 
-Up, according te the observations of Marsigli, from the 
depth of 750 feet,- If we reject these two principles as in- 
sufficient, it will be very difficult to discover what other 
can cause the greater growth of coral at a Jess depth, «J 
bsve sometimes thought,” Spallanzani continues, “that the 
pressure of water at these great depths might possibly be 
an impediment to its developement; but this idea by no 
means accords with the birth and growth of nunferous 
minute plants and worms not inferior in the delicacy and 
tenderness of their bodies to the polypi:of the coral, at 

* equally low submarine situations.” 

Thé coral on the coast of Barbary, it appears, is larger 
than that of Messina; but the latter, when it is red, has a 
more vivid colour. 

Spallanzani adds, that the Sicilian fishers divide the 
whole tract in which they seek for coral, into ten parts, 

_lyery year they fish only in one of these parts, and then 

~do not fish for it again until ten years have elapsed. This 
interval of time they think necessary for the coral to ac- 
quire its full growth in height and consistence. When 
they transgress this law they find, in fact, the corat 
smaller and of less consistence, and the intensity of the 
colpur is also always in proportion to the number of years 
in which they have desisted from fishing. When the ten 
years have elapsed, they believe that the coral no longer 

“increases in height but only in thickness: this increase 


. 
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however has its limits, never exceeding a third part be- * 
yond the common size.” . 

From all that I can learn, the old French African Com- 
pany derived no great profits from the fishery of this arti- 
cle at Bona and their adjacent factories, and the only be- 
nefit resulting to France was that it afforded a nursery: 
for a few hundred seamen. The fishers were generally 
natives of the south of France, who were furnished with 
provisions and utensils, and bound to deliver the whole 
product of their industry at a stipulated price; but both ' 
their agents and their fishers cheated the Company. The 
latter sold their finest pieces ‘of coral at sea, and brought 
ashore only those of an inferior quality. 

In 1793 the revolutionary government of France 
attempted to give new vigour to the coral fishery, and , 
finding a lack of French hands, they employed some 
hundreds of Italian mariners; but the latter, after the 
honest example of their predecessors, continued to fish 
more for their own benefit than for that of their employers. 
By-and-by Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt set him at war 
with all the Barbary powers, and put a stop to all the 
commercial speculations of France on the north of Africey= 
where her company was ruined, and its agents clapped 
in irons. In 1805 a peace was concluded with the Dey 
of Algiers, and a new attempt was made to renovate the 
fishery, but without success. A few years afterwards it 
came into the hands of the English, and their sagacity 
revived it. They adopted a new mode of remunerating 
the fishers, and some two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling became the annual profit of the fishery. In 1817 . 
the fishery was once more cultivated by the French, and 
continued to be so down to the time of the rupture with 
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Algiers, but with decreasing advantage, owing to,a great 
reduction im the price of coral itself.* 

“The conquest of Algiers,” says Genty De Bussy, 
“which ought to have benefited the coral fishery, appears 
to have been almost its death-blow. The few ship-owners 
‘who show themselves on the coast in this trade have to 
borrow money at usurious interest; the coral is low in 
value and of difficult sale, so it is no wonder that the 
fishers implore for a diminution or an abolition of the 
charge’ that weigh upon them.” 

“« France,” he continues, “being now mistress of all the 
coasts which contain coral, there cannot be two opinions 
about its being her interest to encourage the fishery of it;” 
and he thinks that the best means of encouraging it would’ 

_be, since native adventurers are so reluctant to come, to 
encourage foreign fishers by the reduction of rent, and 
only to confine their exportation of it to France. 

At the same time this writer, whose work on the sta- 
tistics of the conquered regency js at once copious and 
authoritative, though he wishes to see a great many coral- 
fishers on the coast, very justly adverts to the fact that 

-«ie coral itself would be exhausted or much deteriorated by 
overcrowded competition, and that the number of vessels 
should therefore be limited, as well as that the fishery 
should be pursued only successively in particular stations, 

: , 

* In stating these views as to the coral-fishery I may have failed, 
forswant of clearness in my language, to have explained the con- 
sistency of two assertions which are nevertheless reconcileable— 
«Coral has fallen in value.” It fell very much in consequence of 

“the poverty in Eastern countries,’ that resulted from pestilence ; 
but the price and demand are now increasing, and it would be 
policy-in France to encourage the fishery of it. 
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in order to give the article due time to reproduce itself. 
Luckily it is found that there are coral beds here and 
there along the whole coast from Bona and the borders 
of Tunis on the east, almost to the confines of Morocco 
in the opposite direction. Among so many stations, it 
would be easy to afford several years of repose to some’ 
of them, and to cultivate the rest with gréat profit. 
France, I should think, might thus derive from the coral 
alone above 200,000/. a-year, or about a fifth of all the 
money that is requisite to support her colony. It is a 
curious fact, that though the Red Sea abounds in coral, it 
is inadequate to supply the constant demand for this 
article in the East. Loads of it are constantly transport- 
ed from Europe to Alexandria and Aleppo, and from 
thence to Bagdad, through which place it reaches Persia = 
and India. The cholera, it is true, by spreading poverty 
and thinning population in eastern countries, lately check- 
ed the coral trade in that quarter ; but the demand is now 
reviving, and you have only to look at all the arms, cof- 
fers, and trinkets that come from the East, to see what a 
favourite coral is among the Orientals—adorning at once 
the sword-belts of their warriors and the necks of thei 
beauties. . 

Do not hypercritically chide me for dwelling so long 
on the subject of this substance. A bit of ornament and 
a bauble it is, 1 grant you; but remember that the coral- 
insect, though a tiny little gentleman, is more important 
in one respect than Columbus himself. He is not a ‘fintier 
of islands and continents, But a founder of them. This 
thing, though but recently admitted tv be a living creature, 
encroaches on the ocean itself—diminishes his dominion 
—increases the proportion of habitable land on our planet, 
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and contributes with the submarine volcano to change 
the aspect of the world. The ‘volcano, as an agent of 
nature, does his business with terrible despatch; he 
heaves up the bottom of the sea to a moderate distance 
from its surface, and there leaves a submarine rocky 
” bank; but in a thousand instances this bank would never 
emerge from the ocean as an island, unless the little coral 
insect set to work in building his house upon every hard 
substance that he can find at the bottom of the sea. 
‘When the first generations of these animalcules ceases 
to live, their structures adhere to each other by virtue 
either of the glutinous remains within them or of some 
property in salt-water, and the interstices being gradually 
filled up by sand and shells, a mass of Jock is at length 
formed. Future races of these animalcules erect their 
habitations upon the rising bank and die in their turn, to 
increase, but principally to elevate this monument of their 
wonderful labours. An able voyager,* who has written 
on the formation of coral-reefs, observes, that “the care 
taken to work perpendicularly in the earlier stages marks 
a surprising instinct in these diminutive creatures ;’ for 
when their wall of coral, which is erected for the most 
part in situations where the winds are constant, is arrived 
at the surface, it affords a shelter, to the leeward of which 
their infant colonies may be safely sent.” To be con- 
stantly covered with water seems to be necessary to the 
existence of the coral-insects, and therefore their habita- 
tions*are always under the sea’s surface. But above 
their habitations matter accumulates till it overtops the 
- Waves at low water, and this matter, being exposed to 


* Captain Flinders. 
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the action of the air, loses its adhesive property, salt- 
plants take root upon it, and a soil begins to be formed. 
Ere long the new bank is visited by the sea-bird, by-and- 
‘by the nut of the cocoa or the pandanus is thrown ashore, 
and the wearied land-bird, resting his wings on the soil, 
deposites on it the seeds of herbs and trees. Every tide 
and every gale adds something to the bank, and it gradu- 
ally spreads into an island of luxuriant vegetation. Man 
comes at last to take possession of the new estate, and he 
may well say that the architecture of dn insect has laid 
the foundations of his property. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Fesruary 19, 1835. 

I xnow not what I can tell you of my adventures in re- 
turning from Bona to Algiers, unless you will excuse me 
for recording an obligation which I owed to the lieutenant 
‘of the steamer ig which I embarked. To carry me out 
to that steamer with my gervant and luggage, I hired a 
boat with three béatmen, to whom, on coming aboard, I 
offered as many francs for the trouble of towing me about 
the distance of a stone-cast. One of the knaves followed 
me up to the deck, and, throwing down the money, beg- 
ged leave to assure me that I was no gentleman, I coolly 
picked up my silver, collared thé fellow, took him before 
the lieutenant, and explained the cause of our dispute. 
The lieutenant, like 2 second Daniel, gave judgment 
against my adversary. “You rascal,” he said to him, 
“have you dared to refuse what is three times your fare? 
But your insolence shall be punished.” He then seized 
him by the shoulders, turned him round, and gave him © 
three of the handsomest kicks that I ever saw bestowed 
on the after‘part of a human body. In a general view, I. 
disapprove of man kicking his brother man 3 but here 
there was a fair exception to the rule. I had justice on 
ny side, and, with the picked up francs in my hand, I 
felt that I had “stooped to conquer.” I gave them to the 
knave, and added, “ Remember not to keep the three 
kicks that you have got any more than the three francs, 

“all to yourself; two of them are due to your compa- 
nions.” 
20 
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When I look to the date of this letter I am afraid that, 
before it reaches you, you will have been alarmed at my 
silence. During the two past weeks no packet has sailed 

. for France; the intercourse with Europe has been’ stopped 
by such tempests, as even the stormy winter of Algiers 
has not witnessed for several seasons. The 11th and - 
12th of February were memorable days. On the morn- 
ing of the former day, about 1 a. »., 1 was awakened by 
the howling of the wind ;— 


“ That night a child might understénd 
The De’il had businesgon his hand”— 


and, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day; 
for, after having wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and 
Bougia, he paid us a visit, and the storm has smashed 
one-and-twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should rather 
say, the roadstead, of Algiers—for, properly speaking, 
there is no protecting harbour. A pier, the improved 
erection of which is said to have cost the French a mil- 
lion of francs, or forty thousand pounds, has been swept 
away like a loaf of sugar; and it is calculated that the 
entire loss by these gales will amount to three times that 
, sum. But what is most deplorable, fourteen human 
beings have perished. 

Unable to get any repose on the awful night of the 
11th, I dressed myself, and got up to the house-top, where 
I could keep my feet only by clinging to the breast-work. 
The moon hung low, and faintly reddened the creamy 
whiteness of the boiling deep. As the day advanced, the 
north-west wind grew, if possible, more furious, and the 
wrecks of seven vessels came in by fragments to the 
beach below the town. In spite of the tremendous surf, © 
there were persons hardy enough to venture their lives 
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in getting goods from the wrecked vessels. A poor 
French cobbler of Algiers, in imitation of the saint and 
patron of ‘his trade, King Crispin,* seeing the “ Troia 
gaza per undas,” swam out to the tempting treasure, and 
came to his last. 

_ Nine Swedes belonging to a Russian ship were drown- 
ed in their boat within sight of us, and a French captain. 
of artillery, a much lamented young man, perished in 
bravely attempting to save them. Many honourable 
traits of French courage and humanity have been shown 
on this occasion, and it was quite proper that the “ Moni- 
teur Algerien” should recoml them; but there was surely 
no necessity for subjoining the following anecdgte re- 
specting Admiral Bretonniére as a proof of his sagacity. 
That worthy officer, it seems, was going down to the 
beach wrapped up in his great coat when he had nearly 
been blown into the sea, coat and all; but Juckily he met 
in his way a cannon fixed erect in the ground, and he 
had actually “the presence of mind,” says the “ Moni- 
teur,” “to save himself by clasping this cannon with both 
his hands.” ‘Without questioning the admiral’s sagacity, 
why compliment him on doing what any creature, human 
or simious, would have done in the same circumstances, 

One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, I am 
happy to say, by an Englishman. The French have not 
published it, but they speak of Tt with due and high ad- 
miration. The captain of a British merchantman, whose 
name Tam sorry I omitted to learn, though he was point- 
ed out to me, had confidence enough in his own seaman- 


* King Crispin, the saint of, the shoemakers, was drowned in con- 

sequence of planging into a river, down the stream of which a dead 

“horee wae floating, which his Sutoric Majesty mistook for a huge 
ball of resin.—-Vide Sylburgius de Gestis Regum. 
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ship to weather the whole storm, and when a boat was 
sent out, to bring him ashore, he ‘calmly said, “ That it 
was his duty to save the ship and cargo if he could, and 
that he would do his duty.” His vessel, a puny-looking 
thing of some fifty tons, had a crew of five men, four of 
whom he sent ashore, and retained only one sailor, be- . 
sides his own son, a boy only ten years old. “ Why re- 
tain the poor child?” you will say. I tell you he was no 
poor child, but a noble boy, and he persisted in refusing 
to leave his father. Nor was this a freak of rashness on. 
the part of the captain, but an act of cobl and calculating: 
bravery. He knew the strength of his little brig, and 
trusted, to the tenacity of both his anchors. He even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, should 
it be necessary to cut the cable of the other. This ma- 
neuvre eventually became necessary. During those two 
awful days, the main cause of destruction to the ships 
was their running foul of each other; accordingly when 
one or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming 
down, and ready to bump him to destruction, he cut his 
eable, and swung out of bumping reach. 

When I saw this brave mariner and his boy, the coun- 
tenance of the former struck me by its expression of 
mildness almost amounting to simplicity: it reminded 
me of one of Morland’s best pictures of an English pea- 
sant. 5 

Yet, with all my pride in our native seamen, I have 
been no indifferent witness to the suffering and fortitude 
of, those of France. The Eclaireur steam-ship, in which 
I came from Bona, had goné again thither, and, coming 
back, reached Algiers on the second day of the storm. 
Never shall I forget my sensations on seeing this gallant - 
vessel engaged in a combat with the elements, which 
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every spectator regarded as utterly hopeless. The spray 
flashed over her so as to make us believe at times-that her 
hall was irrecoverably under water. Again she rose in 
sight, but again the ruffian waves, like assassins shoul- 
dering their victim, whirled her back from her course. 
. To think she had human beings on board was. sufficiently 
painful ; but to those who had acquaintances and friends 
among the seemingly devoted sufferers, the spectacle was 
heart-rending. For my own part, I had had but a short 
acquaintance with the officers of the Eclaireur; but they 
had shown me every possible civility, and I felt for them 
as for friends. At last, in $pite of all difficulties they got 
to anchor off Cape Matifou; but it was still uneertain 
whether her anchorage would continue firm, or the 
ship’s timbers keep together. Rumour says that the 
highest marine authority at Algiers signalled a command 
to them to run in upon the sands of Cape Matifou, about 
a league below the town; an order which was tantamount 
to bidding them drown themselves. The captain, however, 
knew better: he rode at anchor till the tempest somewhat 
abated, and at last succeeded in getting into Algiers. 
Happily no lives were lost on board of the Eclaireur ; but 
she could only be brought in in a state so nearly ap- 
proaching to a Wreck, that it has not been thought expe- 
dient to repair her. She is English built ; and I doubt if 
French carpenters are up to the skill of repairing 2 
steamer. Be this as it may, the unfortunate captain, 
though there is not a shadow of reflection on his charac- 
ter, retains only his rank in the service, and, for the pre- 
sent, loses his livelihood. 
During those terrible days—you may easily suppose 
‘that we had scarcely any other subject of interest or con- 
versation in Mr. St. John’s house than the fate of our fel- 
20* 
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low-creatures at sea—one of his beautiful little daughters, 
about seven years old, came to her mother in the crisis of 
the danger, and said, with tears in her eyes, “« Mamma, I 
wish to pray for these sufferers in the ships, but I know 
not how to compose a prayer--do put words together for 
me that I may get them by heart, and pray to God for the 
poor people.” 

Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to de- 
liberate what I shall next do with my humble self. As I 
wish to see as much as possible of the Algerine Regency, 
I should gladly venture once more into the inland country 
as far as Constantina, if it wére possible either to travel 
unprotected, or to find a protecting convoy : but it would 
have been safer fifty years ago than it is at present for 
any European to have penetrated so far from the coast as 
Constantina. My object must therefore be to get to Oran, 
the farthest western point of the Regency of which the 
French have taken possession, since it is accessible by 
séa. The sea, however, has of late left no very seducing 
impression on my mind; and although at the moment I 
am writing, he reminds me of the glorious words of 
Zéschylus, “wovrioy cs xuparwv *Avypidov ysdadpo *— 
whilst his waves “interminably wreathe their crisped 
smiles”—yet I cannot think of immediately trusting my- 
self to his hospitality, and I shall accordingly tarry a little 
longer 7 Algiers. 


* May a thousand curses light on the German critic who first 
substituted x2yaae yx for ysacxz in this inimitable passage sof the 
Prometheus! 
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I coutp easily transcribe for you long comparative 
Statements of the expenses and the receipts of the French 
-*Colonial Government here, as well as tables of the ship- 

ping, and of the exports And imports.of all the ports in 
the Regency; and if the colony were in a settle® condi- 
tion, such documents, though dry reading, would be well 
worth studying as means of solving the grand problem, 
namely, what profit will France make by her conquest of 
“ Algiers? Things, however, are not in a settled condition. 
I have still, to be sure, the same general impression that 
their national pride will induce the French to retain the 
country, and to penetrate from its littoral into its interior 
as far as they can; and I have still a further general be- 
lief, that by good management a perspective of splendid 
though remote advantages might be opened to France, 
and to the civilized world at large, from the French pos- 
session of the Regency. But you must take this opinion 
as a guess, not as a dogma; for I repeat that things are not 
in a settled condition. The public feeling of France itself, 
. % bo the advisableness of retaining Algiers, is divided be- 
tween pride and frugality ; and how the struggle is to - 
end will depend upon many contingencies. Among these 
we may reckon the chief one to be the balance of accounts 
" from year*to year, as to the expenses and receipts of the 
colony. Let us hear then, perhaps you will say, how 
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much on the one hand the colony costs France for sol- 
diers and the civil administration ; and on the other hand, 
how much it yields in the shape of customs, tolls, taxes 
on the markets, and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, that 
must depend upon its number. At the time I write, the - 
officers whom I havé consulted compute it, generally, at 
23,000.* Take that estimate, and compute the expense 
of every soldier at 851. a-year, and the result will be 
805,000]. sterling. But when I recollect the fact that a 
British War Minister once expressed to me his belief’ 
that what with. ordnance, hospitals, officering, accoutre- 
ments,"ammunition, &c., our soldiers cost not less to the 
nation than 80]. annually per head, I cannot believe that 
France maintains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
things included, at less than one-half that sum. The 
expense, therefore, to France in the event of her being 
obliged to maintain 23,000 fighting men in the Regency, 
would exceed a million sterling a-year, besides the cost of 
her civil government, 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun the 
country, and to keep possession of it? I am no military 
man, but I would stake my life on the truth of the opinion, 
that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon himself, if 
alive, would demand double that number. It is wander- 
ing from the question to talk of the British retaining Hin- 
dostan with twenty and some odd thousand British troops; 
for the Kabyles and Arabs are not Hindoos, and we haxwe - 
200,000 native Indian troops of the. most warlike caste 
in our service. No doubt the French might keep hold of 


* Mons. Genty de Bussy states the whole effective force of the : 
army at 31,410 on the Ist. of January, 1834, 
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Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a few miles round 
those vities, with 15,000 men. But who knows what their 
policy will’ be in this respect? and who therefore can set- 
tle the question of what the military expense of retaining 
this Regency will be to France? . 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at 
least of wide calculation, how much the possession of 
Algiers will cost France in the way of. pecuniary outlay-. 
The colony may ere long cost her half a million sterling 

_ A-year, or it may cost her two millions. This contin- 

~ gency depends orf other contingencies ; and I should say 
the same thing of the profits that may result and partially 
meet that outlay. Suppose I tell you, for instanse, on 
the authority of Genty de Bussy, that the French Colonial ; 
Government of Algiers derived from all its resources in 
the colony, namely, from the public domains, the custom- 
house dues, the post-office, the police fines, the monopoly 
of hides, the sale of coals, the impositions on the natives, 
and some other items, the sum of 1,144,664 francs and 
78 centimes, within the first six months of the last year, 
1834—and, by fair calculation, double that sum during 
the entire year: still, how far is this information from 
guiding us to a certain conclusion as to how much may 
be the future receipts of the colony? The importation 
customs depend considerably on the size of the army; 
the tolls and exportation duties depend ‘on the friendliness 
or hostility of the natives. Everything, in fact, deperids 

_ on Sontingencies, about which conjecture must go to sea 
without a star or a compass. 

The first profit which France derived from the conquest 
of Algiers was the confiscation of the Dey's treasury; 
and to this acquisition I ean see no fair objection, con- 
ceiving, as I do, that her attack on the pirate chief was 
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perfectly justifiable ; yet, still it behoved her to use 
her victory on the principles of civilised nations, and 
sacredly to respect the faith of treaties. Have the French 
done this? Certainly not! They have seized on some 
profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 
they show a mean hankering after other extortions, ; 
which they have neither the effrontery to execute, nor 
the conscientiousness to forego. 1 say this as a man, 
and not as an Englishman; for England, although her 
colonial policy has been generally wiser than that of 
France, has no right to call herself sinless in Africa—as— 
the hapless Caffres can bear witness: but I have a right 
to speak on this subject as a citizen of the world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers to 
the French, the Dey was permitted to depart with all his 
private property. By the words “ richesses personnelles,” 
in the second article of the treaty, it was no doubt indi- 
cated that he was to leave behind him his state-treasures, 
which were public property; but it was announced dis- 
tinctly, that all the inhabitants, civil and military, were 
to be protected in their property, trade, industry, and 
religion, Surely, by any honest interpretation of this 
treaty, the Turks remaining at. Algiers came within its 
protection; but the French had scarcely fixed themselves 
in the city, when the Governor, General Bourmont, 
ordered a general arrestation of the Turks—tore them 
from their wives and families—and, putting them on 
ship-board, caused them to be transported out of. the 
country. It was rumoured that those Turks were “con. 
spiring against the French, but as Sidi Hamdan, in _re- 
lating this affair, very justly remarks—“ Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had. possessed 
arms, ammunition, artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, 
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and other forts—they had an army and treasures to sup- 
port them, and the Beys of the Provinces on théir side: 
yet, with all these advantages, they had preferred sur-. 
rendering to France to continuing a hopeless struggle, 
Now that the tables were turned—now that they were 
- without arms, ammunition, or a single stronghold—how 
improbable it is that -men with brains in their heads 
should think of regaining in their weakness what they 
had given up in their strength!” But there was a ru- 
mour of a conspiracy brought to General Bourmont by 
** some of the lowest scum of the Jews and Mussulmans, 
‘who were paid for their espionnage—and we all know 
the skill of spies to forge treason where they cannot find 
it. In so gravea matter, howéver, as the banishment of 
those men, justice demanded proofs and not rumour— 
and of proof or public trial not a shadow was exhibited 
in their case, Ih 1882, the French, for the first ‘time, de- 
clared, that they had documents: of a native conspiracy, 
which the then Governor General, a most impartial judge 
to be sure, considered authentic; and by a charitably 
strained inference it was concluded, that all Turks what- 
soever must have been concerned in it. Even granting 
that conclusion, however, it is clear that those Turks 
were condemned and punished two years before a tittle of 
proof was alleged against them 
When the tri-color was substituted for the white flag 
at Algiers, the natives found no amendment in the colour 
of Jsench domination. The first decree of General 
Clausel, dated the 8th of September, puts under seques- 
tration the effects which had belonged to the late Dey— 
(by these effects is meant immoveable Property, for the 
public treasury had already been secured)—the effects 
also of the Beys, or provincial governors, as well as those 
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of the departed Turks, and the funds of a corporation, 
called that of Mecca and Medina. A second decree of 
the same Governor, dated Degember 7, 1830, sequestrates 
the houses, magazines, manors,* and establishments of 
all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues of which are 
appropriated to the mosques, or which may have any 
other special appropriations. 

The decree, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not 
only on the immoveable property of the Dey, which was 
a justifiable seizure, and on that of the Beys, which, for 
aught that I know, was also excusable, but on the pro- 
perty of the deported Turks,‘and on that of all corpora- 
tionse-civil or religious—inc'uding even charitable in- 
stitutions—a proceeding of gross iniquity. In September, 
1831, a new decree was issued by the then Governor 
for sequestrating the estates of all absent Turks, without 
hinting at the slightest discrimination between those who 
might be guilty or innocent. It is no wonder that the 
Baron Pichon, who appears a uniform advocate of the 
rights of the natives, should reprobate the above decrees ; 
but I am agreeably surprised to find his opponent, Mon- 
sieur Genty de Bussy, making a liberal confession on the 
same subject, and blaming the decree for making no dis- 
tinction between the guiltless and the convicted refugees. 
Monsieur Genty de Bussy, according to all accounts that 
Ihave heard of him, is not particularly troubled with a 
dyspeptic conscience; but he is too shrewd a man ‘to be 
an out-and-out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. 
He modifies, nevertheless his censure of the decree by 
remarking that, in as far as it applied to Turks actually 


*1 thus generally interpret the word “censiyes,” which means 
manors entitled to quit-rents. 
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guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly 
lawful, since they were, in the full sense of the word, 
traitors. But I deny this position of M. Genty de Bussy. 
« Traitors,” means persons who owe allegiance, and 
have renounced it. if, after the French had taken Al- 
‘ giers, they had treated the Turks with common justice, 
they would have owed them allegiance; but what allegi- 
ance had France a right to claim from men whom she 
dragged from their homes and gardens and drove into 
banishment, withput a shadow of proof or the show of a 
trial?’ The French were the traitors, and not they. It 
is well known that, for several days after the capture of 
the city,:the Turks were insulted, kicked, and spit upon 
by the Jews wherever they found them. The poor Turks 
met in a body in order to petition the French Governor 
for protection, and they sent him a deputation to prefer 
their prayer; but, by a sad fatality, they chose for depu- 
ties some ‘men who were either the spies of Bourmont, or 
at least who speculated on being rewarded for discover- 
ing new symptoms of Turkish treason; and those 
wretches, instead of bearing the petition of the Turks, 
went and told him that the Turks had congregated in 
- order to raise an insurrection. This fact has been re- 
peatedly stated to me by Moors, who were no friends of 
the Turks, and by impartial foreign consuls. And this 
was bringing civilization into Africa, to try men by spies, 
, and to condemn them without a hearing! 
'. “Sf, Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in par- 
tially apologizing for the above decree, by alleging that 
there were guilty as well as innocent Turks among the 
. absentees, hose estates were sequestrated. None of the 
absent Turks—whether they.had been dragged on ship- 
board to be deported, or had fled from Algiers in a panic, 
: 21 : 
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as I believe many of them did—could be guilty of treason 
towards‘a power which had broken all faith with them, 
and fo which they owed no fealty. Allowing it even to 
be true, as the French publicly announced, that they had 
got indubitable documents, in 1832, of many Turks abroad 
being engaged in plots against the French, and call this ° 
treason, if you will—still it is a treason proved a year 
later than the infamous decree which sequestrated all 
Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go farther, 
and suppose that, in 1832, there was net one untreasom _ 
able Algerine Turk among the absentees, still what caused 
“their absence, and what drove them into treason? It was 
French injustice; and the French, forsooth, are to punish 
the crime which they have themselves created! I am 
told, however, by Frenchmen who, without justifying, 
would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the de- 
crees of governors are not laws till confirmed by the 
Home-Government; and that the banished Turks might 
still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestrations removed 
—but that they are barbarians, and have no notion of 
legal appeals! But, verily, this argument is worse than 
a barefaced mockery of justice. Does any man believe 
that these Turkish gentlemen, robbed in defiance of laws 
and faith of their estates, will ever be restored to them ?— 
I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these 
beautiful villas, thus wrenched from their owners, pave 
yielded but little profit to the wrenchers. They ‘Ste™ 
principally occupied by the military, and the French 
soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, 
have made the houses uninhabitable to all futy-re tenants . 
by cutting up the wood work in order to make their fires. 
Some destruction in this way was unavoidable, but the 
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troops amuse themselves with superfluous tricks of mis- 
chief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves; a 
naive laughing corporal, who said to me, « After all, we 
are a sad set of fellows: I found my camarades, les singes 
diables, one day cutting down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and 

"for what purpose do you think ?—why, to get at a bird’s 
nest: but they got no living birds, for.the nestlings were 
all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Deys,-the 
Beys, and the banished Turks comes all under the title of 
the “ National Domain, or public property ;” and it would 
seem that the French are disposed to give a sweeping 
extent of signification to that term: for the decrees of 
some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate the property 
of native corporations, civil as well as religious. The 
idea of sequestrating religious funds has struck the French 
themselves as so impolitic and faithless, that Genty de 
Bussy has, like a wise man, deprecated the fulfilment of 
those decrees, But, for my own part, I can see nothing 
more unjustifiable in the sequestration of funds belonging 
to civil corporations than of those belonging to corpora- 
tions that are religious. Algiers capitulated on a promise 

~ that the property, the commerce, and the industry of its in- 
habitants should be protected: and what sort of protection 
is this, which sequestrates the property of even civil cor- 
-porations? I grant, no doubt, that there is something 
more glaringly impolitic in alarming the natives about 
‘their religious corporations than about their lay ones ; 
but the essential injustice is the same. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corporations’ 

“vested rigtas and funds, proceeding from legacies for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes, having been respected 
from age to age among a people so despotically governed 
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aa the Algerines. But there were limits to the despotism 
even of a Dey of Algiers. It is true that when he took a 
fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded in getting 
it removed from his shoulders; and afterwards he took 
the same care of the beheaded man’s property that the 
conscientious bird takes of the silver spoon in the story” 
of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the Dey could only 
be a civil and nota religious robber. "The Moors and the 
Turks in all the Regencies of Barbary, like all true be- 
lievers in Mahometan countries, had acnumber of publit 
foundations, both for piety and practical charity, which 
were enriched, from time to time, both by gifts and lega- 
cies. Over these foundations Religion threw its guar- 
dian xgis, and Deys and Pashas were compelled to hold 
them in veneration. . 
. "Phe most important of these institutions is that of 
Mecca and Medina :—* It contributes to the expense of 
supporting mosques in those sacred cities; it distributes 
charity to the poor, and it makes advances to Mussul- 
mans,” says Genty de Bussy, “ who wish to go as pil- 
grims to Mecca.” But it is strange; considering the gene- 
ral clearness and accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, 
after he has made this statement, referring us to a docu- - 
ment which contradicts it, on the subject of pilgrims going 
to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid institution. 
This document is a series of questions addressed to the 
Mufti: of Algiers respecting that endowment, together 
with the answers given to those questions, “ 
One of the questions is, “ Do the Mussulmans of Al- 
giera who goon a pilgrimage receive ‘any assistance from 
the endowment of Mecea and Medina?” Theanswer i is, 
simply, No. . 
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The only way in which I can reconcile this- seeming 
discrepancy, between De Bussy’s statement and the do- 
cument to which he refers, is by supposing that poor 
Mussulmans accidentally.coming to Algiers from the holy 
cities may have been assisted to return home. thither out 
of the Mecca and Medina fund; in which case, however, 
those paupers could hardly be called pilgrims from Al. 
giers, 

But the most curious fact that meets us in the examina- 
tion of the Oukils, te, the stewards of this Mahometan 
fund, by the French « Intehdant civil,” is, that Christians 
as well as Mussulmans were the objects of its chafity. 

Question put by the Intendant :-—« In distributing the 
alms of this endowment, do you establish distinctions 
among the poor, or are the distributions made indiscri- 
tinately to all who present themselves?” 

Answer :—“ Alms are distributed to each according to 
the misery and destitution of the applicant ; and the cir- 
cumstances of the applicant are inquired into and appre- 
ciated by the Oukil.” 

Another question :—« Are there fixed periods for the 
distributions, and how are they regulated 1” 

Answer :— There are fixed periods for the distribu- 
tion of alms; namely, the mornings of Monday and 
Tuesday. The poor are divided into three classes ; 
namely, the men, the women, and the Christians—each 
of the three classes receives separately,” : 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour be 
to his memory !—bequeathed a large sum to be laid out 
in bread for the Christian slaves on that day of the week 
‘when their Mlowance of food was the Scantiest, It was 
Probably to:the religious Protection of the above endow- 
ment that he-cotifided his legacy. 

* 21* 
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‘Well, -whilst I know your heart is thankful that there 
are some redeeming traits in the Algerine character, let 
me not unintentionally lead you to too much indignation 
at the French, from supposing that they have cut off 
every stream of charity towards the poorest class of the’ . 
natives. No:—the Baron Pichon describes the twice-a- 
week distributions of alms which he had himself seen ; 
and which, I am confident, are still continued, though I 
have not witnessed them. At these distributions the 
Oukil sits in public with.two assessors: a troop of per- 
haps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying 
or leafing infants—defiles before him; and a pittance— 
would that I could say it was more, of about a sou and a 
half is doled out to each individual. In the olden time, 
when a sheep cost but fifteen-pence at Algiers, this sum 
was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to the scan- 
tiest parish charity in England ; but now that prices are 
raised, it is no wonder that the mendicants look gaunt. 
M. Pichon certainly means that this charity! comes out: of 
the Mecca endowment, for he says that the surplus; after 
the beggars have been served, is turned into the public 
treasury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order 
that the funds originally intended for a religious purpose : 
may not be perverted from their destination and employ- 
ed in paying for intrigues and insurrections against the 
French. With equal justice and humanity the Baron re- 
marks that the enemies of France, who are abroad ataeng 
the Mussulmans, could, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent 
means of fomenting native discontents more efficaciously 
than. this iniquitous detention of funds appropriated to 
religion. ‘Phe French entered Algiers on théfaith of the 
national religion being sacredly protected; but this: tri- 
ote to Mecca is a vital part of Islamism. it is very well 
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’. to talk of Mahometan superstition, and if the people of 
Algiers should choose to become Protestant Mahometans 
let them get rid, if they will of the tribute ; but the French, 
without perjuring themselves, cannot interfere with the 
tribute as it is now established. And be it remarked 
that, in outraging the religion of a Mussulman, you:.are 
not interfering merely with his superstitious dogmas, but 
with the whole sources of his moral consolations, The 
Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurispru- 
dence; the comp&ss that guides his actions in this world 
as well as his hopes towasds the next. 

It is but fair to say, that although I despair of ever 
seeing justice done to the expatriated Turks, I have hopes 
that the sequestration of the corporation-funds will not be 
universally and permanently sanctioned by the French. 
Baron Pichon, says, “ That the sequestration on proper- 

ties having special appropriations is only partial and no- 
minal; that the funds for supporting the mosques ‘of Al- 
giers, for example, have never been taken possession of.” 
So far so good ; and though the name of mosques reminds 
me that one of the largest in the city was demolished by. 
the French, and another converted into a Catholic church 

(of course without consulting the inhabitants,) yet for the. 
former proceeding, violation of the treaty as it was, one 
can allow something like a palliation in looking at the im- 
provement which it has made upon Algiers. The demo- 

Jitign. of the mosque and {ts adjacent buildings has en- 
larged the only public market-place in this gloomy city, 
and opened: a view from it towards the sea; it has there- 
fore made the town healthier as well as pleasanter.. More- 

~ over, as long asthe African Commission continues,* I 


* A Board appointed to inquire into the state of the African 
colony, and t9 give in reports on the subject to government. 
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shall not consider the questions of praeesunnne as hope- 
lessly at rest. 

But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of 
having generally spoken with truth and candour on this 
subject, I cannot quite agree with him, that the French go- | 

-vernment stands exculpated in the whole affair. “The 
French government,” he says, “ has never given its sanc- 
tion to all the decrees of the generals-in-chief, or to the'acts 
of the intendants at Algiers.” This is a vague sort of ex- 
culpation. It may be that no one act of the French govern- 
ment has sanctioned all the decrees of the governors— 
at one,sweep ; but in September, 1831, did not the French 
minister-of-war send to Algiers an order for the sale of 
all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of 
the property appropriated for the mosques of Mecca and 
Medina? He made no other exception to Clausel’s -de- 

_ cree of the 7th of December, 1830, which sequestrated 
the houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments 
whatsoever, under what title soever, having special ap- 
propriations. After this order of the war-minister, it is 
needless to speak of the French government never having 
sanctioned those iniquitous sequestrations; but it is sin- 
gular to find Mons. Pichon, just after he has admitted the 
existing sequestration to be in part only nominal, imme-~ 
diately adding, “ Mais-le sequestre existe sur les biens de 
Mecque et Medina.” If he means anything by this se- 
questration, he surely means that it is real, and not B0- 
minal. F 

The truth seems to be, that in this meditated. robbery 
of corporation property at Algiers, the French authorities 
on the spot have been about as timid as thosteat home, 
when they came to the practical point of executing the 
decrees of 1830 and 1831. Mons. de Bussy himself is 
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amusingly honest on this subject; I cannot but laugh 
when I- find him confessing, “ The sequestration in Africa 
is quite a measure of exception, (wne mesure tout excep- 
tionnelle)—-a measure of public safety, in opposition to 

_ law (élrangere au droit), and which policy alone could 
make advisable.” In other words the apologist might 
have said, that, under certain circumstances, honesty is 
not the best policy--but policy is the best honesty. 

The Governor's decree of the 10th of June, though 
made public, an@ supported by a ministerial decision that 
came subsequently from Paris, has not received an entire 
execution. ‘ At no period,” he adds, “have the rules 
of sequestration been rigorously applied, and it ig only 
with a sort of timidity and §roping that those who are 
engaged in this business have gone on.” 

Now, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold 
face upon the business: Do as we did in England: 
when we heard of the Caffres being robbed of their cows, 
and bayoneted by our brave soldiers, our Members of 
Parliament went down to the House and maintained that 
the Caffres had -been too mercifully used; but you are 
mealy-mouthed in this affair, and grope about in a game 

~ of blind-man’s buff at cheatery. 

Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some good at 
Algiers; and as I have dealt so freely with their delin. 
quencies, it will be but fair, in my next Letter, to de 
Seyjbe to you some of their Institutions which promise 
to foster civilization, and, like the red streaks in the sky 
after a stormy evening, bespeak a pleasant to-morrow. 


’ 7 iar) 
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LETTER XXI. 


Berors I mention a few French institutions, which may 
be considered as the seeds of civilization in Africa, allow 
me to advert to some speculations which I find in that 
shrewd writer Genty de Busgy, respecting the advan- 
tages gvhich this colony might derive from fostering a re- 
ligious and commercial intercourse between it and Arabia. 

The pilgrimages to Mecca, have been in all ages of 
Islamism a principal bond between Mahometan nations. 
It is but fair to believe that the promotion of piety was 
not the only object which the legislator had in view when 
he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he 
meant to civilize them by trade as well as to cement 
them by religion. At all events, in point of fact, com- 
merce sprung up out of this religious institution. 

A great many Mahometans used to visit Mecca both 
from the Regencies of Barbary and more western Africa, — 
and returned to their homes with a halo of sanctity ac- 
quired by their pilgrimage which placed them distinctly 
in the highest grade of society, They re-entered their 
native cities in formal triumph :--grand functionaries 
and sovereigns themselves were the first to welcome” 
them with honour and to heap them with presents; pro- 
cessions went out to meet them and flowers were strewn, 
before them on their path. Genty de Bussy cemarks, as . 
if it were a. reproach to Christianity, that only a few 
Christians, and those few merely from curiosity, visit 
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- Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of Mahometang flock to 
Mecca from Piety ; but this establishes nothing as to the 
comparative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pil. 
grimage to Jerusalem is no where enjoined in the Gospel 

’. of Christ, nor even recommended by him ;—he pro- 

‘nounced his kingdom to be not of this world. He came, 

therefore, to sanctify the earth in a Spiritual not a mate- 
rial sense—not like bigots falsely calling themselves his 
followers—who hold up their hands to consecrate some 
Spot of dirt and olay, or the stones and sticks that are 
built over it. His mission.was to cleanse and consecrate 
the pure immortal substance of the human soul :—uence, 
pure Christianity is exalted and philosophical ; it enjoins 
no reverence to earthly localities or to earthly relics, 
With these conceptions of the superiority of Christian 
over Mahometan faith, I deny not your right to dispute 
abstractedly the propriety of favouring Mahometan pil- 
grimages to Mecca. - But take the question Practically, 
and let me ask you if there be any probability of bring- 
ing these Arabs and Kabyles to be pure, 7. @, philoso- 
Phical Christians? There is none. You might make 
Methodists and jumpers of some of them, but that would 
not be making them pure Christians, Were you to 
Suggest that, at all events, we ought to cleanse them of 
their Mahometan superstition, I should say no; for their 
Mahometanism, at least, keeps them sober—and until 
you can make them Pere Christians, better make them 
thebest Mahometans you can than leave them irrational 
and irreligious barbarians, Such is almost the case of. 
many of the Kabyles and Arabs, A sensible Moor of 
Algiers assed me that, for want of intercourse with 
more civilized believers, whole native tribes, though be- 
lievers in the Koran, are only nominal Mahometans, and 
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in practice fierce and immoral savages. Therefore, I 
say, make the best Mahometans that you can of the 
Africans; and the best way to civilize them is, to pro- 
mote pilgrimages to Mecca and the commerce which 
from thence accrues. 

_, A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to’ 
join the caravans that set out from Morocco, and which, 
traversing the sea of sand from west to east, came at 
last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. But the Arabs, 
who are called Fellahs, i. e., those whq cultivate the fer- 
tile plains inclosed between the ramifications of the grand 
chaingpf mountains to the south; as well-as the Kabyles, 
the indomitable masters of the crests of Mount Atlas, 
and, in fine, the inhabitants of the cities and villages in 
the northern part of the Regency, when they wish to 
make the Mecca pilgrimage, come down to the principal 
ports of the coast, from whence they freight vessels for 
Alexandria. 

Algiers has thus been “accustomed to see, every year, 
several ships depart with pilgrims for the east; and when 
any distinguished person was of the company, the Dey 
gave them his own vessels to éonduct them. 

I argue, that it would be the best policy of the French__ 
to remove every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from 
hence to Mecca. They ought to equip ships for convey- 
ing the pilgrims to Egypt at stated periods. The expense 
of their conveyance, M. Genty gp Bussy thinks, might 
be.defrayed out of the funds of the Mecca .and Mina 
Institution. I have already quoted the evidence of that 
writer against himself with regard to those funds having - 
been ever appropriated to the assistance of Rugrims going 
to the holy shrine from Algiers; but it is of little impor- 
tance from what source the French might derive the 


‘ 
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“money advanced to pilgrims—for supposing them to be 

helped only as far as Egypt, the cost would be trifling ; 

and in order to defray the rest of their journey, as well 

as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of 

in the east, the devout Moslems would be obliged to 
. bring the products of their pastoral industry to the mar- 
kets of Algiers, and thus to supply the French abundant- 
ly with provisions, as well as to purchase their goods 
imported from Europe. 

It would be supreme policy in the French to foster this 
intercourse betWeen Algiers and Arabia ;- and to concert 
means not only for giving the pilgrims a comfortable de- 
parture, but an equally comfortable return. Formerly, 
the pilgrims had covered places for stowing their mer- 
chandises at Algiers, as well as fountains of running 
water for refreshing their beasts. The suburb of Bab- 
Azoun once contained many of these caravanseries, but 
since the conquest they have disappeared and been re- 
Placed by military barracks and hospitals. It was im- 
portant, no doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged; but 
it is equally so that they should be fed, and the best way 
to feed them is to attract the Arabs to the French 
markets, 

The French Government has been grossly’ inattentive 
to this subject. One would not wish them, to be sure, to 
imitate in. all respects our policy with regard to the super- 
stitions of India, in dealing with those of Algiers. It was 
cagrying our complaisance too far too permit the burning 
of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as general 
policy to respect the native faith—and to restrain none of 
its innocuous practices. The only thing I ever heard said 
in favour of the French among the Moors was, that they 
thanked them for not allowing proselytizing fanatical 

22 
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preaches of Christianity to come amongst them, If such 
missionaries were allowed to settle here, their first con- 
verts would be the lowest scum of the people, whe would 
embrace Christianity for the sake of getting drunk. 

One certain blessing which we have a right to look for 
froffi the settlement of the French in Africa, is the impor- 
tation of medical and surgical art. It is true that the 
Mahometan doctrine of fatalism is opposed to the healing 
science, but we have a proof that that opposition is not 
invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at one 
time the first medical school in the world; and in truth 
there is no superstition that can entirely eracidate man’s 
instingtive desire. to have his death postponed, and his 
sickness mitigated. It is but fair to confess that the na- 
tives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of 
encouragement for European doctors to settle amongst 
them ; on the contrary, several who had opened shops at 
Mascara and elsewhere, after exhibiting rainbows of co- 
loured bottles in their windows, and pounding innumera- 
ble stuffs for the Libyan bowels, have been obliged to 
return for want of patients. It is true, moreover, that the 
simple habits of the barbarians make them. more inde- 
pendent of doctors than the wine-drinking Europeans are 
generally apt to be; for, though Apailo may be the God 
of physicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly provides 
them with customers. Nevertheless the natives have 
several disorders to which they arg peculiarly: subject, 
apd which no temperance can, aypid,, or indeed which | 
abstemiousness itself tends.to aggravate. Thus, in the 
fevers arising from marshy. miasmata, wine has often been 
found an efficacious medicine. 1 ought further to remark 
that almost al] the Kabyles and Arabs who hwve.come ia . 
contact with the French.at Algiers have shown no réluc- 
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. tance to being relieved in a French hospital.  ‘Théy over- 
come their scruples of fatalism by arguing thus :-“ it was 
fated that I should be sick ;—it was fated that I should be 
carried to the French hospital;—it was fated that the 
French doctor should feel my pulse, and make mé show 

‘my tongue;—it was fated that his apprentice should bring 
me drugs that were to pass through my body and restore 
me ;—all this was the will of God, or else it could not 
have happened.” 

In speaking of disorders at Algiers, 1 ought rather to 
call them disorders incidental to the country, than pecu- 
liar to it, or inseparably connected with the climate. 'The 
climate of the Regency is noxious only in particulaf parts, 
I believe Algiers itself to be as healthful as the most of the 
towns in Europe. The sultriness of summer throughout 
the whole Regency is mitigated by north winds that come 
across the Meditetranean, as well as by the south-westers 
which, traversing the table-lands on the double-chain of 
mount Atlas, refresh the atmosphere with the breath of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as everywhere else where 
there are marshes, there are fevers. The Pontine 
marshes as well as those around Mantua, and on the 

7 plains of §ardinia,—nay, the coasts of Holland and Essex 
—have but too much febrile celebrity ; and in like man- 
ner the evaporation from numerous swampy tracts on the 
Metidja plain along the river Arratch, in face of the 

.Soxthern and eastern line of the French cantonments, 
have been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The natives 
themselves who are enlisted as Zouaves in the French 
service suffer also from this marsh fever 3 but itis re- 
tharkable ‘fh how small a degree comparatively with the 
French. Nine out of ten Frenchmen are seized with it, 
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but only one out of four of the natives: the African 
Zouaves are also more speedily cured of it than Europeans 
and are less subject to renewed attacks. 

But there is nothing incurable in the swampiness of the. 
Metidja. That plain, by a little industry, might be brought 


once more to deserve the name which it once derived . 


from a young and beautiful princess. By digging chan- 
nels for its moisture, and by embanking its principal river, 
it would soon be converted from the head of Medusa to 
the breath and bloom of Hebe. The same may be said 
as to the perfect practicability of making’ Bona itself more 
healthful. Human industry is God’s vicegerent, in sani- 
tizings if I may dare to coin a word, the earth we tread, 
and the air we breathe. The French intend to drain all 
the accessible marshes of the Regency—I hope they will 
neither trifle with this design, nor abandon it; for human- 
ity at large is interested in their civilizing this part of 
Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory in 
merely intending well, for hell itself they say is paved 
with good intentions. 

The Arabs themselves, as I have said, are beginning to 
open their eyes to the blessings of the healing art. I have 
before me a list—name and surname, of all the males and 
females who have received medical treatment from the 
surgeon-major of the Zouaves in the months of March, 


April, and May of 1834. The number of patients was © 


274,-of whom 233 were cured, 32 continued in the hos- 
pital till a later part of the year, and only 9 were found 


incurable. This gives one heart and hope as to future’ 


civilization. I subjoin a list of the relative number of the 
diseases, as it forms an interesting document in the natural 


history of the native population. Of Abscess @y Conges- - 


tion, there were 2 cases; of Mental Alienation, 1; 


in 
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Amaurobis, 1; Aphthe, 2; Ascitis Abdominalis, 3; Bron- 
chitis, 4; Cancerous affection, 3; Carious Bones, 5; 
Pulmonary Catarrhs, 2; Cataract, 1; Cephalitis, 2; Im- 
peded Circulation in the Limbs, 1; Enteritis, 6; Epi- 
lepsy, 1; Cutaneous Eruption, 1; Exostosis, 2; Fevers, 


-46; Intermittent ones, 42; Quotidian ditto, 2; Putrid 


ditto, 1; Destructive ditto, 1; Submaxillary Fistula, 1; 
Boils, 1; Fluxion, 1; the Itch, 2; Gastritis, 6; Gastro- 
Cephalitis, 1 ; Gastro-Enteritis, 4; Gastro-Pneumonitis, 4; 
Inflammation of the Liver, 1; Neurosis, 1; Inflammation 


_of the Matrix, 8; Ophthalmia, 40; Inflammation of the 


Ear, 4; Pneumonia, 3; ‘Obstruction of the Spleen, 1; 
Rheumatic Affections, 15; Sciatica, 1; Scorbutic ~Affec- 
tions, 3; Schirrus, 1; Syphilitic Affections, 7; Scald- 
Head, 24; Tumours, 2; Ulcers, 11; Uteritis, 1. The 
surplus of cases consisted of Wounds, Contusions, Frac- 
tures and Sores, the result of accidents. 

During the months of April and May, 1834, thirty-one 
Arabs, of both sexes, of ages varying from eighteen 
months to twenty years, have been vaccinated. 

Independently of those patients who have been attended 
to by the surgeon-major of the Zouaves, and independently 
also of their military hospital, the French have established 
in Algiers a civil hospital as well as a dispenSary. To 
the civil hospitat aré admitted French colonists, Jews, and 
Moslems, without distinction. The number of patients, 
since the opening of the institution, in August, 1832, down 
to the first of January, 1834, is stated by Mons. Genty 
de Bussy at 849. The number of deaths, I am sorry to 
find, has been very considerable; but the care that is 
taken of the patients,—who cost the Government on an 
avergge litt less than two shillings a head per day,—and 
the. good report which the Kabvles and Arahe whan hava 
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been healed in this asylum will necessarily spread through- 
out the Regency, must he deservedly beneficial to the 
French. . : . 

Whilst the French were in possession of Coleah; they 
humanely projected a hospital for the Arabs; and what 
is equally agreeable to relate, the Maraboots, or saints of . 
the country, showed a strong interest in the project. This 
is the true way to conquer Africa. Of all apologues, that 
of the sun and the wind contending which should first 
make the traveller open his cloak, best illustrates the 
means of civilization; and how beautiful is the spectacle 
of charity uniting those whomereligion separates! 

At Dran and Bona civil hospitals are already in a state 
of formation. 

It is allowable also to hope that France will diffuse 
moral as well as medical knowledge over Algiers. I told 
you, what I still believe, that the Algerine Moors are a 
better-educated people than we generally suppose them to 
be in Europe; that is, that all their children learn to read 
and write, and many of them to cast up accounts; nay, I 
have met with Arabs and Kabyles who could write and 
calculate by figures. But it is not contradicting this fact 
to add to it that a European child acquires infinitely more 
by learning to read, than a little Mussulman can do under ' 
the. present native mode of education. The European is 
taught language by grammar and principles ; the African 
here is taught only the words of the Koran—his master 
being too ignorant himself to explain even the difference 
between a noun anda verb. The Algerine pedagogues 
are not cruel, and they abstain from one odious mode of 
flagellation which still disgraces some of our schools: but 
still the rod is the, schoolmaster’s sceptrapin Algiers, 
though he flourishes it over the shoulders of his pupils, 
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instead of more exceptionable parts. I have been witness 
to an hour’s tuition in an Algerine school. On my en- 
trance ‘I found the school-master and his scholars all pros- 
trated in prayer upon the ground. I retired for some 
minutes until they had finished their devotions: on re- 
entering, I found the boys all squatted, and bowing see- 
saw over their slates, some of them writing Arabic cha- 
racters, and all of them mumbling words which of course 
were those of verses of the Koran. For a long time all 
went on smoothly ; but at length I recognised the truth 
of Juvenal’s renfark, that the teacher has an arduous task 
in watching tot manus puerorum. The oriental gravity 
of the pupils began to relax, even to visible cachimnation 
and audible tittering. It was then that the schoolmaster 
went abroad, and by some well-timed hits he restored 
them to a state of serious and see-saw mumbling over the 
Koran. 

T repeat to you my belief, that there was no such thing 
as the Lancasterian system of tuition discovered in Algiers 
by the French, but schools of mutual instruction have been 
established, early after the conquest, at Algiers, Oran and 
Bona. Those schools are open to the native children, 
both Jewish and Mussulman, 

The following is no unpleasant statistic tale of public 
tuition in the Regency, dated the first of July, 1834:;— 

At Algiers, taking in the village of Delhy-Ibrahim, and 
at Oran and Bona, there are educated in the gratuitous 
sghools, on the mutualinstruction system, 317 pupils, of 
whom a third are natives; 48 of these are students of the 
Arabic language. Of private institutions of education (of 
course not gratuitous), there are two for boys who fill 
them to tie amount of 72; and four for girls, three at 
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Algiers and one at Oran, the pupils. of which amount 
to 169. 

It is worth remarking that the Moors show themselves 
much more backward than the Jews in availing themselves 
of the means of European instruction that have been thus 
opened up. This is a pity, no doubt, for the Moors; but - 
it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will 
reap the advatitage. 
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LETTER XXII. 


Oran, Marcu 5, 1835. 

On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board 
the steamer at Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me 
Promise to come’ back to them instead of returning to 
England, as I had once thought of, by way of Spain. I 
had every symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sta and 
sky could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, 
came out to shake hands with me on board the steamer, 
and so did the frank-hearted General Bro—a true and 
truth-speaking soldier, whom I am Proud to cali my 
friend: at parting he presented me with some drawings 
of Algerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me 
from his portfolio. : 

The weather was propitious to us for several hours, 
and I had a great many fellow-passengers to beguile the 
time with in conversation. At intervals I amused myself 
with reading, and got particularly interested’ in an ac- 
count of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, 
who sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four: years, 
Mr. Brown, who considered the relation as authentic, 
hag -transcribed it from Nile’s Register of Baltimore, 
“where it appeared in August, 1818, Poor Dumon left 
his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the year 
1782, and went to America,. but returning to Europe, 
found himlf after successive adventures, on board the 
Liévre, a French brig of fourteen guns, which sailed to 
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join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon; but the 
unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast 
which we were now passing, between Algiers and Oran. 
Of her crew, amounting to a hundred and forty men, one 
half were drowned and the other half were massacred by 
the Arabs on the coast with the exception of eighteen, of 
whom Dumon was one. The natives took them on foot 
a journey of -s¢veral days into the interior, as far as the 
residence of their Sheik, where they were chained two 
and two; and, “during twenty-eight years,” says the 
adventurer in his narrative, “I was compelled to support 
night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the 
weight of fetters that made us inseparable. Every morn- 
ing at four o’¢lock,” he continues, “ we were taken out 
to work, sometimes at the mines, sometimes at cutting 
down trees or ploughing the ground. We were bound to 
work until twilight, and we had not any other rest, than 
to smoke during a quarter of an hour some tobacco we 
could pick up in the fields by the way. In the morning 

when we were getting out of our prison, which was totally 
* dark, and where we had only a little straw to sleep on, 
we received each of us two rolls—which were black, 
tough, and very mouldy—and some rotten olives. This 
was our only meal every day. We had but once in the 
whole year—the day of the circumcision of the children 
of the tribe—a small piece of meat and @ little broth. If 
any one of us, exhausted with fatigue or hunger, disconti- 
nued working a few minutes, the chief guardian thraszed_ 
him unmercifully : in short, so miserable was our fate, 
that many of the sufferers killed themselves. I remained 
twenty-eight years in this dreadful situation. My life 
was constantly uniform. Iam going to give’ the recital 


— 
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of the only incident which happened to me during the 
whole of that time. ° 

“ A tharaboot (so they call a Turkish monk) who was 
travelling through the country where we lived, gave us 
in alms about thirty sequins, about two hundred francs, 


. Our chief guardian wanted to get his part of it. I was 


the only one who refused giving him anything ; filled 
with indignation on account of my refusal, he treated me 
in the most cruel manner, Every day when I was get- 
ting out of the prison he overwhelmed me with injuries 


-and blows. Tired of my life, I resolved to put an end 


~ 


to it by taking vengeance’on my persecutor, whom I de- 
termined to kill at the first blow he should give me” The 
next day when I was going to work, he came and struck 
me—I seized a large stone, I threw it against his face, 
and beat the right eye out of his head. I was instantly 
surrounded by Arabians, who tied me to a mule, and 
after having been thrashed in a dreadful way, I was 
brought before the Sheik, I had happily learnt to speak 
Arabic, and I was able to explain to the Sheik the motives 
of my conduct. I made him Perceive the cruel proceed- 
ings of the guardian towards me. The Sheik, penetrated 


‘ with the justice of my remonstrance, condemned him to 


be hanged. Then advancing himself to me, he said, 
“Which hand of yours struck your enemy? He has 
infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must suffer his 
punishment, but you also must suffer yours.” As I 
foresaw the chastisement I was reserved for, I answered 
that I had thrown the stone with my left hand, in order 
to save the right. He ordered my left hand to be tied to 
a plank and struck till the skin and flesh was taken off; 
which was Secuted immediately in the most cruel man- 
ner. After I had suffered this dreadful torture without 
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being allowed to dress my wound, I was compelled that 
very day to move round a mill-stone, which I was con- 
demned to do for a whole year. : 

«The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was always at war 
with the other tribes, and when he was forced to march 
his troops against them he took along with him a hun-. 
dred slaves to pitch the tents, to load and to unload the 
camels, and generally for the most tiresome and painful 
duty. 

«J remained twenty-eight years among these barba- 
rians, until the Bey of Titery, who was tributary to the 
Dey of Algiers, after some negotiations entered into with 
the Sheik, had us conveyed into the country under his— 
jurisdiction: we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Titery, where we remained 
about five months. : 

“ The Bey sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum 
of money which was deducted from what he was bound 
to pay for his annual tribute. After the bargain was 
concluded we set out and arrived after a journey of four 
nights at Algiers, where I remained a slave about: six 

_ years. Iwas liberated by the glorious expedition under 
Lord Exmouth, to whom I owe my restoration to my 
country after a period of thirty-four years.” 

Mr. Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had 
seen this man, told me a circumstance which is not men- 
tioned in his narrative, but- which carries credibility fn 
its face, namely, that when he returned to Christendom, 
the history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter 
of entire novelty to him. In all his years of slavery he 
had never heard of the French revolution nor of Napo- 
leon. If the story of the Cretan philosopher,*zpimenedes, 
taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been’ true, it 
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would have been.a prototype of Dumon’s case, only that 
the philosophical sleeper had a happier time ‘of absen- 
teeism from the world than the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck 
during the dusk, and stood near enough to the main-deck 
to hear a@ group of soldiers talking about the cruelties 
committed by the Arabs on some unhappy Frenchmen 
who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence 
between the topic on which I had been reading, and that 
upon which they were speaking, was more pat than plea- 
sant, and I silently agreed in opinion with one of the 
speakers in the French group, that drowning at seg, would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. 
In.the meantime, the wind set in strongly from the west, 

_ and [ retired to my berth almost as ill from the swelling 
of the sea, as [had been in crossing from Marseilles. The 
chairs made voyages across the cabin, changing sides 
like so many vacillating politicians—only those wooden- 
headed politicians differed from those of the human breed 
in this respect, that they always went over to the lower 
or losing side. On Sunday eveningdhe gale increased to 
a perfect tempest, and by the moanings of some female 
sea-sick passengers, which I could hear in the neighbour- 
ing berths, being changed into supplications to Heaven, it 
was evident that though there might be little danger there 
was much fear. I felt no particular apprehension till at 
midnight, when the captain of the steamer came down to 
the cabin. He is a tall, thin man, of a ghastly white 
complexion. How it happened I know not, but so it did 
happen, that though I had been on board a good many 
hours I remarked not till now the extreme paleness of his 
fad, which is not wonderful, as he had not long ago the 
misfortune to be run through the stomach in a duel, and 
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since that time has been able to digest no other aliment 
than milk dnd gum, and a little vermicelli. Ignorant both 
of bis customary complexion and of the cause of it, I 
mistook his-spectral paleness, which was heightened by 
lamp-light, for a symptom of dismay; and when in answer 
to my question, “Is there-any danger?’ he answered 
“ Yes,” I-concluded that it could be no small matter that 
could bleach the cheek of an experienced officer. 

“But what sort of danger?” I said. “And what are 
the symptoms?” . 

“ Why, only that the wind has carried away our two 
half-sailg.” 

« And have you any to replace them ?” 

* None at all.” 

“Goedness!” I exclaimed, “ English seamen would not 
have been unprovided for such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, 
I dare say, nettled him, 

“ What then do you mean to do?” I asked. * You will 
not run us on shore among the Arabs ?” 

“No, we will be drowned first. What I. shall do will 
depend on circumstances. If the storm continues } must 
either returg to Algiers or make for Spain.” 

“And how much coal have you on board?” 

“ Only as much.as will serve for twenty-four haurs.”. 

“ Why was there not more coal?” 

“ Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, and 
it is scarce at Algiers. But'as [hear you-are a poet, fet - 
me tell you, I fear that this will be a tragic episode in 
your history.” 

He then left me to my meditations. . te 

Another officer soon after came down. for 4 momento 
the cabin. I troubled him only with two questions. 
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“ Are we on a lee-shore ?” 

“No, the wind is nearly a-head of us.” 

“ Are we near the coast ?” 

“No, considerably out from it.” 

Ah! then, methought, we are at least clear of the hor- 

' rible natives. Still 1 had heard from the bloodless lips of 
the captain what forced me to conjecture that we might 
founder at sea, and I summoned my soul's forlorn forti- 
tude to face the catastrophe. True, it will be hideous to 
be suffocated in the howling waters, and I felt in fancy 
the first gushing“of them into my ears and nostrils. But 
I recollected that by far-the greater number of persons 
recovered from drowning have described it as aot an 
agonizing death; and then, though some will miss me, 
what is the loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations 
and pain, and long hours of ennui. Though in a reverie 
only, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw Dumon stand 
before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the 
plank, In short, all the cruelties of man to man, and all 
the horrors of life rose up as officious supporters to my 
courage against the prospect of death. But on short re- 
flection I said to myself, “ This is not a state of mind in 
which a man should either live or die.” So I struggled 
for better thoughts, and it some degree obt&ined them. 
And did I reatly rally and marshal my broken thoughts ? 
you will ask me, under the immediate prospect of death. 
No, I pretend not to have stood that awful probation ; I 
. hag the fear, but. not the certain prospect of death before 

my eyes. I had still a latent hope that we should be 
saved, and a suspicion that the captain had exaggerated 
matters. At one time, no doubt, I thought that all was 
over with “us; the ship, struck by a wave, heeled and 
shook as if she were going to pieces, and a shriek arose 
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from one or more of the passengers. But the shock sub- 
sided, and from finding that the. ship had not gone down, 
my hopes began to mount up most saucily. Before day- 
light the sea-swell was sensibly abated. Our captain 
came down once more to the cabin, and forgetting all 
offence, if he had been offended, told me he considered - 
the crisis of our danger past. I disposed myself to sleep, 
and when I awoke found that we were anchored off © 
Arzew. 

Arzew is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the 
east of Oran. I was delighted to go ashore, though the 
village is small and miserable. . Here the French have a 
military station, and a little fortress with two hundred 
men. ‘Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, 
two of whom have set up in the publican line, and supply 
the military with more wine and brandy than does them 
good. As I was passing one of these cabarets, I ob- 
served the French soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon 
him. The poor Numidian had been begging from them — 
a morsel of food, and they backed him out of the door by 
offering him wine. I reprimanded the French for their 
nhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the starving 
creature some bread and meat, which he devoured with 
avidity. After his meal I offered him a draught of wine; 
his manner showed that he knew I was not meaning to 
insult him, but bowing, to thank me, he pointed with his 
finger up to heaven, as much as to say, it is forbidden. 
We stopped here till the following day (Tuesday), when 
I took a stroll of five hours’ length in the neighbourhood 
of the village, in company with a French officer of the 
station, who is an expert botanist. * 

Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably" fre~ 
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quented by European shipping, as a retreat in winter and 
autumn, The place was called Arsenaria by the Ro- 
mans. ‘It is described by Shaw as, even in his time, a 
small city ; but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it 
only # few huts and tents, with a corn magazine belong- 

- ing to the Bey of Mascara. The surrounding country is 
waste and marshy, and, according to Leweson, inhabited 
only by lions, hyenas, and jackals. I saw no samples of 
this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of 
Arzew there are “exuberant salt springs and pits, which 
are supposed to contain ay much salt as would supply all 

Barbary; but in Leweson’s time this source of wealth 
was so much neglected by the natives, and such was their 
ignorance of preparing the article from briny springs, or 
of cleansing it in its fossil state, that the natives used very 
little salt, and that little was imported from Europe; it 
was not used even in preserving their cheese and butter, 
and salted meat or fish were unknown. I asked my bo- 
tanical companion whether the natives continue as igno- 
rant of the art of making and purifying salt as Leweson 
described them. He-could not be positive on the subject, 
but said he believed that they now manufacture the article, 
though only to a small extent. ¢. 

A little to the east of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges 
itself into the sea. It is probably the ancient Castennus. 
It receives several tributary streams, one of which is the 
Oued-el-Hamam, or River of Baths,—so called from a 
warm spring in the neighbourhood. There are close to 
Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and farther off those 
of a considerable town, both of them palpably Roman 
ruins. 7) z 

Héfe there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia 
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or even Bona, but still the scene is not destitute of interest. 
The plains and ravines are by no means so marshy as £ 
expected to find them, but abound in alluvial earth, which 
irregular streams bring down from the mountains. This 
gives birth to numberless dwarf palm trees, which, though 
a humble shrub, is not valueless to the Arabs. They find - 
its root a nourishing vegetable, and they weave its leaves 
into ropes and baskets. Next in abundance to the dwarf 
palm tree there is a peculiar species of lentisk. I culled 
also many heads of the white asphodel and of the wild as- 
paragus, The latter eats pleasantly when boiled, and I 
even prefer it to the garden asparagus, though it is 
slightly bitterish. Lavender and wormwood grow in. 
plenty, and every here and there I met with patches 
of rich purple primroses, and of a species of vetch, 
which has a blossom as rich in colour as the wall- 
flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in large and 
beautiful beds of nettles. “Oh, wretched taste!” your 
English prejudice perhaps. will exclaim; “is not the net- 
tle a weed if possible more vile than even your Scottish 
thistle?” But be not nettled, my friend, at my praise of 
this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I have 
slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table- 
cloth, The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot- 
herb, and the stalks of the old nettle are as good as flax 
for making cloth. I have heard my mother say that she 
thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other species 
of linen. 
The only animal curiosities I saw at Arzew were @ no- 
- ble eagle, who looked contemptuously on his spectators, 
though he was chained by the foot; and a couple of caged 
mountain-cats. If there was poetry in the cagle’s mien, 
there was a still more indescribable beauty in the eftrerald 
eyes of the feline captives, and in the black spots upon - 
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their rich and fawn-coloured fur. They were each about 
twice the size of a house grimalkin. Whilst they were 
rolling-on their backs in rage, and opening ‘their red 
mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust into 
them, I so admired them, that I was sorry I durst not in- 
sert my hand to caress them; Ihave no doubt they would 
have caressed my hand in retarn if I had. 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-el- 
Kebir, two leagues from Oran, where thereis a large for- 
tress built of old by the Spaniards, and now surmounted 
by the tricoloury but at which there is no safe anchorage 
for shipping. 1 took a hoat immediately and conveyed 
myself, with my baggage, to Oran: here I could fing only 
a miserable lodging, but it is the best to be found. Ilike 
much the novelty and picturesqueness of the town; and 
as I shall meet with the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, 
son of my old friend the Greek Professor of Edinburgh, as 
well as General Trezel, who is commandant of the place, 
T look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn, 
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Oran, Marca 15, 1835. 

Tas city, once large and populous, though now incon- 
siderable and’ inhabited by but a few thousand souls, 
stands in 35° 50’ of north latitude, and in the third de- 
gree of longitude to the west of Paris. Itis built partly on 
the sea-shore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly 
on twe table-lands lying on either side of the ravine. The ~ 
roadstead is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed 
to the winds, and affording no anchorage to ships of con- 
siderable burthen. The appearance of Oran is pleasant 
and imposing: the streets are wider and straight, and a 
paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. 
The city has six gates. It is at present surrounded with 
what the French call a chemise garnie and several redans 
—the chemise is flanked from distance to distance by 
magnificent forts, the work of the Spaniards. The cli- 
mate at the time I am writing is delicious; and, I under- 
stand, thowgh not adviseable for persons with pulmonary 
complaints, is upon the whole very healthful—the mor- 
tality is even less than at the town of Algiers, which can- 
not be called unwholesome. Here the proportion of the 
sick among the French is often no more than one toa han- 
dred—it very seldom exceeds five per cent., and that 
only in the hot months, when-the soldiers indulge them- 
selves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned ¢divides the 
upper town into two portions, which are connected By a 
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pretty stone bridge of Spanish construction. The stream 
is perennial, and strong enough to drive several mills. . 
A handsomer valley than this you can hardly’ imagine 
to be inclosed between two parts of atown. On each 
side of the stream there are terraced or sloping gardens, 
' rich with fruits and flowers, and resounding with song-~ 

birds ;, and whilst those songs, mixed with the tune of the 
stream, come to the ear, the eye voluptuates, if I may 
coin a word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

Thave seldom felt more gay sensations than when as- 
cending from themarine to the upper part of Oran. The 
mixed reminiscences of Spanish and Moorish ‘history 
which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of Santa 
Cruz, on the summit of Mount Rammra, 1600 feet above 
the level of the Sea, on the nearest top of the range of 
hills that sweep for three leagues to Mersel Kebir, at 
which point there are equally splendid Spanish. fortifica- 
tions, together with the minarets of several mosques, 
and the sight of the tri-colour tower and citadel, oblige 
you to think of the past, the present, and the future, and 
make you feel that man is a being looking behind and 
before him. z 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, 
after they had held it more than a hundred years, and 
had spent many millions sterling of money in making it 
impregnable. But an earthquake one fatal night buried 
thousands of the inhabitants under the ruins of their 
houses, and though the forts were not irreparably shaken, 
the Spaniards got tired of the place, and consigned Oran 
and its province by treaty to the Dey of Algiers. 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I 
ascended tc,what is called the New Kasba (in contradis- 
tincffn to an older one that is now half in ruins) and 
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paid my respects to the Commandant-General Trezel. 
This new Kasba has handsome ramparts, batteries com- 
manding the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a coun- 
terscarp, and the remains of a covered way. Here are 
barracks for 500 infantry and 200 cavalry. In all the 
courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. The gate of 
entrance is entirely of hewn stone, and is a superb piece 
of architecture. The general and his amiable lady re- 
ceived me very kindly, and gave me a general invitation 
to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which Ihave alluded, still 
remains strong enough to repel any aggression on the 
towy in that direction, and it is capable of being repaired- 
so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though it was 
occupied by the French when the Arabs last attacked 
Oran, it is deserted at present. I made my way up to it 
one fine day, but its aspect of desolation, its gloomy stairs 
and deserted chambers, made me thankful that I had 
some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise I should have 
been afraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa 
Cruz the buildings of the town below appear as small as 
houses of cards. From thence the éye is carried over a 
wide and wild country to the extremity of a salt lake, 
twenty ntiles long, where boat is never launched. The 
cause of this desolation is its shallowness; the lake itself, 
however, is an advantage to the country. . Its shores get 
dry in summer, and yield salt so abundantly, that the 
_ article is sold here for seven sous the hundred weight. 
. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew told me as 
to salt being at present prepared by the natives. 

From the castle of Santa. Cruz subterraneous paths 
have been discovered, leading from the caste to parts of 
the plain three miles below. In the dismal walls"of the 
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- forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbourhood hold 
their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for 
the night. Nor can they be said to leave the Place quite 
solitary ; but, on the contrary, they people it with millions 
of more company than is desirable: to be plain and short, 

* we came back to Oran covered over with fleas. It wag 
not till Thad bathed and shifted every garment I had 
worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes, 

There are two smailer forts to the west of the town, on 
the road to Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good pre: 
servation, and occupied by the French. On the parapet 
of one of them there is a spike of iron, fixed upright in 
the wall, on which poor wretches in the Moorish times 
used to be empaled. : 

On the south-eastern side of the city there are the 
remains of fortifications and Square towers, which at one 
time Toade Oran impregnable in that direction. it ig not 
So at present ; for little more than a year ago the Arabs 
had nearly penetrated into the town through this quarter, 
All these forts are of Spanish erection, and built of stones, 
supplied by a vast quarry in the neighhourhood in which 
petrifactions of fishes have been often found. 

The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wigle table- 
Jand, separated from the Moorish part of the town by the 
ravine and rivulet already mentioned. 1 have seldom 
seen anything more imposing tio the imagination than the 
ruins of churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, 
and séreets, and houses, overgrown with nettles, and all 
manner of weeds, which this desolate plain Presents, 
Though there is no pathway through this scene of rub- 
bish and foundations, it is my favourite haunt, not only 
becauge it gives my mind a dreamy picture of the once. 
proud city, on whose cornices the hyena now couches 
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and the adder coils, but because itis rich in the native - 
wild flowers of which I am now making a collection. 
“Soho!” methinks you exclaim, “you are become a 
botanist?’ No, my friend, a real botanist I despair of 
ever becoming, for though in my boyhood I went through 
a course of the science, I find the re-attainment of it 
beyond my patience. But I delight in the flowers of the 
field: they have all some charm or other in my eyes,— 
with their shapes and hues they speak a language of their 
own to my imagination, and when I have admired their 
beauty I like to consult the dictionary about their uses 
and qualities. F, 

* But how do you dispose of the hyenas and snakes,” 
you will say, “that you meet with in this desolate place?” 
Why, those poor things never trouble a man unless he 
attacks them. I keep as much as possible on clear: 
ground, and with a hoop. on the end of my stick I fish for 
plants. Once only my researches went too deep. I saw 
in a bed of nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, without 
exaggeration, was as thick as the stick of an umbrella: 
into the grove I plunged, but it was beyond my reach, 
and I returned sucking my burnt fingers. 

This: peighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild 
plants as the fields about Algiers; but my residence at 
the latter place was almost entirely during the winter 
months; whereas the spring is commencing here, and 
there is a blossom on every clod. There are acres of 
asphodel,. with bluish-white flowers, that grow somecimes 
to the height of six feet. The Allium sativum, or wild 
garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour ; but the 
wild tulip, which Jessieu classes in the family of the 
Liliacées, is the pride of the fields, and often gtews in 
large clusters: nor is ita mere gaud, like our garden 
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tulips, but unites a fragrance like that of the lily to its 
rich and golden glossy hue. The Bouglossa officinalis, 
with its dark blue flowers, as well as the Linus ruber, 
with its red ones, and the hedge convolvulus, which is 
larger and richer than in Europe, prank the ground like 
@ gay carpet; whilst the Ferrula communis, growing to 
an enormous height, shines vividly with « sight-refreshing 
green.” The serpolet, a kind of wild thyme, is here both 
frequent and fragrant ; and so is the Alissum montanum. 
Of mallows there are several sorts: of these, the Malva 
arborescens is athe most medicinal, and the Rotundi- 
floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida * 
alba, with a tallish stem and a white flower, and ‘no less 
the Chrysanthemum majus, like a giant camomile, make 
a pleasant figure on the road-side. These are but'a few 
of my floral sweethearts ; I will tire you with naming no 
more of them—saving one only, the darling little Miotis 
annua. No flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, like the 
violet ; but when examined, its blossom is like a spark 
of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of emerald. 

I get one good from these rambles after field-flowers— 
namely, an excellent appetite; and the meat here ig in- 
finitely better than that of Algiers, both at private tables 
and the table-d@’hdte, which is resorted to by the civil and 
military bachelors who have no household cuisine of 
their own. There, for sixty-five francs a month, I make 
two meals a day—a déjetiner 2 la Sourchette and dinner, 
Ihave more dishes presented to me than I can partake 

‘ offand small wine ad libitum. Although meat, fish, and 
fowls are twice as cheap here as at Algiers, I suspect our 
entertainers can make but little profit by their boarders ; 
—indeed, the landlady told me so the other day. When 
remaining last of the company, I complimented her on 
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her cuisine, and the gastronomic powers of her guests, I 
found that I had touched the tenderest chord of her heart. 
“ Alas, Sir,” she said, with a voice of grief, “if they 
would ail eat as you do, like a man of conscience, off a 
dish or two, we could live by our trade; but the ravens 
—the ogres !—oh! their maws will be the ruin of us!” 
—and she wiped her tears with her apron. “I always 
tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our 
cookery ; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully 
they devour.” - And I believed her; for I had remarked 
a bluff major bag, for his own share, an gmelet—the flesh 
ofa fowl, with ham to match—besides reducing’ the height 
of a pyramid of cutlets by half a foot. In short, she con- 
vinced me that they were frying away the peace of their 
own souls in every sole that they put into the pan; and 
that, in potting for others, they were themselves going to 
pot. 

Apropos to omelets: I dined off a very nice and 
savoury one, made of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I 
came to Oyan. It was at the table of General Trezel. 
The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, were 
ail military. Mio Padre, the priest, is a friend of Mina, 
and a bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all non- 
sense to tglk of the Catholic religion being adverse to 
liberty, and favourable to the divine right of kings: for 
it has dethroned more kings and emperors than ever 
Protestanism did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied 
with Republicanism. I was so busy with my ostrich 
omelet, and he reminded me so much of Daniel O’Cen- * 
nell, that I could not even grunt a contradiction. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. 
One of them told me that she had once eat a bit.of lion’s 
flesh, and that it tasted like very good veal ; she-hkad 
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also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, and 
taken a large slice of him, which was very like venison, 
and more savoury than mutton. Was this: a vulgar, 
eccentric woman? No, I assure you; quite the reverse 
in all other points of conversation—delicate and ladylike ; 
I told her that her mouth was by far too interesting to 
masticate such food. 

T have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an op- 
portunity of knowing all the officers of the higher grade 
here, and their acquaintance is well worth forming. I 
have met with Englishmen who, not so much from pre- 
judice as sheer ignopance, set down French officers uni- 
versally as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. If 
you entertained that stupid opinion, the conversation of 
the superior officers in this Regency would disabuse you 
of it. Among an equal number of men, you will no 
where find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. 
They may be the élite, for ought that I know, of the 
French army ; for the strongest minds would naturally 
be the first to court. employment in the African enter- 
prise ; but still the officers here cannot be materially dif- 
ferent from those at home, and they are anything but 
illiterate, if you come to the reading that gives men use- 
ful knowledge. They have not classical aquirements, 

_ and, in my opinion, are no worse for the want of them. 
I like classical literature among the infinitesimal part of 
gfankind, who can reap and really enjoy it; but of all 
human hogs, save me from the college hedgehog who 

* bristles with quotations from Horace. The French 
gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine Regency 
have generally raised my respect for the national charac- 
ter. In various degrees, their spirits are active and in- 
genious: some of them, like my friend Lagondie (Trezel’s 
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aide-de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian literature 
and history ; another is a botanist; some are chemists 
and zoologists; and drawing is a common accomplish- 
ment—General Bro’s son, for instance, is a promising 
artist.* 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelli- 
gent of them, I have found that, in order to win their 
good opinion, and to elicit free information from them, 
you must never lose sight of their national character. 
The revolution itself has not done away with either their 
politeness or their punctiliousness ; and their politeness, 
whether the shadow or the substance of benevolence, 
must be reciprocated with an attention which an English- 
man is apt to neglect. If you meet an Englishman in 
mounting the stairs of an hotel and put your hand to 
your hat, he will conclude that you are either mad, or 
that you mean to beg charity from him; but if you meet 
a Frenchman, though an utter stranger, he will give and 
expect the same token of courtesy. In like manner 
(speaking in general terms), a Frenchman, even on the 
sore subject of politics, will be courteous, and continue 
to be so, if you return his courtesy; but he expects it, 
and will turn short upon you if he misses ‘it. Not that I 
mean you ghould ever drop that fierté Anglaise, for 
which the French, in their hearts, respect us, but you 

“< should make it purely defensive, and show that it comes 
from the warmth of the heart, not the heat of the temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant 
and amusing instruction from the accomplished militafy 
men of France, who have seen much of the world and 
,can tell you much about it. 


e 
* Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last campaign. 
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Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the 
best Frenchmen requires a certain degree of management, 
and what I like about my favourite Lagondie is, that in 
talking with him I need no management at all. He is 
half an Englishman—his father, a Bourbonist exile, having 
married in England the daughter of an English nobleman. 
He calls on me every day, and I always expect him with 
pleasure to-morrow. Young as he is, he has & strongly 
reflecting mind, a good deal of reading, and a rémarkable 
memory; his sedate temper, and his mixed birth have 
divested him of all national prejudices, 

A few day’s ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I ac- 
companied him and his staff at the head of his brigade, in : 
‘an excursion into the interior. We met with no adven- 
tures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we saw 
none of the natives. For miles after you leave Oran the 
chain of hills that run from the south to the sea are bare 
and stony, and the plain itself is totally uncultivated, but 
it abounds in. asphodel, so tall that I could pluck its tops 
as I rode; and there were here and there most beautiful 
patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We caught a glimpse 
of a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the as- 
phodels; happily it was against military etiquette: to pur- 
sue it, At times the trumpets of the cavalry playgd martial 
airs that were delightfully unmixed with that din of drums 
which generally overpowers French military music. The 
echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange effect to the 
notes of the war-horn. Nota tent, nor an Arab, nor a 
camel was to be seen ; every living thing seemed to have 
fled from before the French, except a majestic eagle, who 
hovered over the troops, and you would have thought, 
exulted in hearing the military band. What a glorious 
fellow he wad! I see him vet in wee tc 
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up to the topmost heaven, then dropping plump down till 
his shadow was pictured on the sunny ground; at times 
he would-shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon 
he would wheel in elliptic circles, or turn vertically, as if 
in sport, on his yard-wide wings. Now I said to myself, 
can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle hovering over 
their trumpets without certain reminiscences? and 1 was 
not mistaken; looking round, I saw more than ordinary 
expression in all their Gallic faces: it was grave, and not 
gay expression; but it was, to my imagination at least, 
strongly intelligible. I said to an officer at whose side I 
was riding, ‘Js it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers. 
look’ at that bird with peculiar admiration.” “ Pauca 
verba,” he replied, “ this is no place for making remarks, 
but you are perfectly right that the eagle is producing a 
sensation?’ In spite of his caution I kept behind, and 
observed to an elderly sergeant of cavalry, “ That is a 
noble bird up there.” “Qui!” he answered emphatically, 
“Paigle vaut mieux que le cog.” 

At the end of three leagues we came to a large cistern, 
from which we drew water for ourselves and our horses, 
and halted for half an hour to take a déjediner, for which 
some French suttlers, who had got there before us, sold 
us ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few 
miserable cows beside the cistern; Captain Lagondie 
asked him, in Arabic, what had become of the tribe who 
usually dwelt in the neighbourhood? The herd-boy told 
him that they had all gone off towards the desert except 
the people of ‘his father’s tent. This was a lie, for it was 
known that they were only skulking out of the way of 
the French. “The more shame to you, Frenchmen,” 
I said to Lagondie. 
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On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, 
- though not for the first time, with proofs of the excessive 
inebriety that prevails among the French common soldiers. 
It so far exceeds anything to be seen among our own men, 
that I could not help saying to a group of officers with 
whom I dined at the table-Phéte, that, abominating as I do 
flogging with all my soul, I doubted if it would not be 
charity to the men themselves to restrain them from 
drunkenness by that means. « No, Sir,” said an expe- 
rienced officer, “it never would do to return to the system 
of the lash ; all France would revolt at it, and no man 
would dare to propose it; and, as for drunkenness, if there 
was any danger threatening France, the soldiers, of their 
own accord, would correct that vice, and of themselves 
punish their comrades for it,” Thope he is right, and [ 
am disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself 
always seen French soldiers become temperate in a crisis 
of common danger. Be that as it may, there is certainly 
no terror of punishment for inebriety among the Gallic 
warriors of Africa. 1 have heard of one of them being 
brought to a court-martial for the crime of being drunk 
without leave; but, to judge by appearances, such per- 
mission is not difficult to be obtained. 

On my way home the same evening, I, passed two 
figures, who would have made as good a comic subject 
for the sculptor Thom as: that of Tam O’Shanter and 
Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, not 
conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short 
Horace-like gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and 
Jaughing with a short face that was an epigram of tipsy 
felicity: the other was a huge Herculean dragoon, with a 
sword at his side that would slice an ox, and fe was in 
the meltifig mood—blubbering like a whipped child, and 
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piteously muttering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears 
rolled down on his ferocious whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a person- 
age still more consequential than the eagle, namely, the 
king of the quadruped creation, I had not the honour of 
seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last royal pro- 
gress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his 
voice at a distance. This was yesterday evening, whilst 
I was strolling alone about a quarter of a mile from the 
walls of Oran; there was no mistaking the lion’s roar, 
though I had never heard it before but ip a menagerie. 
At first the sound conspired with the savage grandeur of 
the scene, and the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, 
to yield me a romantic pleasure. .“ Come,” thought I, 
“this is pleasantly romantic that I have heard the Lybian 
lion roar in his native freedom ;” and as his voice, though 
{could not be sure from what quarter it came, betokened 
him to be far off, I stood enjoying my thoughts for a 
minute as quietly as if I had been reading Longinus. But, 
rapt as I was in the sublime, it occurred to me that how 
distant soever his majesty might be, it would be better for _ 
me to get into town, than run the millionth part of a chance 
of being ushered by surprise into the rayal presence: so 
I turned townwards. Presently Icame up with two little 
French soldiers, who were resting on the road-side with 
their muskets beside them. “Gentlemen,” I said, “ have 
you heard that lion’s roar?” “Oh, yes,” they answered, 
as if they had divined my thoughts; “heard it! Lord 
bless you, and he is very near us. You must not think 
of going alone into town. We were on our way to the 
block-house,” (which I knew was a lie, for the little ras- 
cals: had passed me before they rested, and were e evidently 
trudging towards Oran;) “ but for the sake of seeing FOU 
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safe into town, we will accompany you as far as the gate.” 
“Thank you,” I replied; “ but I apprehend no danger, and 
I cannot think of giving you so much trouble.” ‘ “Pooh! 
trouble, Sir, don’t mention that; we must go with you.” 
Tn short, they were staunch hounds, who, having scented 
a job, would not give it up; so it was in vain for me to 
decline their protection. They loaded, or pretended to 
load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed the last 
drop of their blood in my defence. Much, to be sure, the 
lion would have cared for us all three! In safety we 
reached Oran. Near its gate stands an inviting cabaret, 
and thither my brave protectors threw significant looks. 
.“ Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc out of my pockeg, “I 
would give you this bit of acknowledgment for your in- 
trepid convoy, but I must not 3 for you will lay it out on 
two litres of brandy, (brandy is sold for ten sous a quart,) 
which will fill you drunk, and throw you into a fever,” 
They looked very glum: “ But if you will treat yourself 
to wine with it, it is at your service.” “ He bien donc,” 
they responded ;+ « dy vin, du vin.” We entered the 
cabaret, and I give you my word that the landlord brought 
them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, brewed, I 
believe, from the native grape, for ftenpence. Of course 
what vintage can be expected at twopence a boétle? but I 
tasted it, and Teally this boisson, wholly unlike the alum 
and logwood-die liquor sold for wine at Algiers, was very 
tolerable, and I warrant you my defenders got as brave 
as lions before they finished it. 

‘ I Gonjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it 
was in indignation at some destructive radical natives 
who were pursuing him, for he was killed a few miles 
from Oran, jhat same evening ; he had killed one camel 
for his breakfast in the morning, and I have no doubt if 
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he had met with me would have dined off another. A 
highland laird once said when he heard it read to him 
that Job "had six thousand camels, “ Och! he had too 
much to do- with the Camels, you will see that Shob will 
come to no good.” In like manner the lion paid dear 
for his meal on my namesake; the owner went out with 
some good marksmen, and next morning I saw the royal 
corpse in the possession of General Trezel, who had 
bought it, skin and all, for forty francs. ‘Provoking 
this! had it been offered to me I would’ have given one 
hundred for it. The body measured seven English feet 
without the tail. All the savants in natural history have 
agregd that it could not be more than three years old, 
being lanky, and as maneless as a lioness, though if he 
had lived he would have grown a swinging fellow. His 
tongue was eat at General Trezel’s table, and tasted, I 
am told, like that of an ox. : 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this 
creature with the terror he had spread; the evening that 
his roar was heard, travellers were seen coming back to 
town on the roads in all directions, and the hyenas and 
jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted 
their vespers that night, and were as mum as death the 
two following evenings. 

I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish 
priest. I met him the other morning, and he apologised 
for not having returned my call the day before. “I was 
obliged,” he said, to be present at the death of a 
jackal.” 

Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” 

“Sport!” said he; “ why I was there to ere him re- 
ligious consolation.” 

* Indeed !” 
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“ Yes indeed !—and I assure you he died a very peni- 
tent Christian, though he had led a most dissolute life.” 

“ Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular 
crime ?”” 

“He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few 

. francs in the breeches pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed 
him to purchase brandy.” . 

“* What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, drink. 
ing brandy, and dying like penitent Christians! You 
don’t seriously mean, mio Padre, that you gave religious 
consolation to a heast ?” 

“ Ha, ha !—hee, hee !” guoth the Padre. “ Don't you 

. know that all the soldiers of the light infantry regiment 
here are called jackals” 

Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one— 
not a biped, human brute, but a quadruped. An Arab 
came to my lodgings, offering the poor little puppy for 
sale: it licked my hand, as if it sought protection ; and the 
touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful crea- 
ture, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, 
and a constantly wagging tail. I delight in my protégé ; 
and have the comfortable assurance that, whatever his 
faults.may be through life, he will never disgrace himself 
by being addicted to brandy. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Oran, Aprit 12, 1885. 

Tue people of Oran are sadly off for public amuse- 
ments. There is not an earthquake above twice in a 
century: they have no theatre, and a very few balls; but 
in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about once a month 
a military execution. You must not think me unfeeling 
for having spoken with levity of the last that occurred ; 
the sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishop, 
and at his death he played the craven. Another punish- 
ment, however, has taken place, which has left on my 
mind a very different impression; the criminal was a 
deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hospi- 
tality consisted in pinioning him with ropes and bringing 
him back to the garrison for the usual reward of thirty 
francs that is given to the natives for such services, 1 
am aware that the French cannot help punishing deser- 
tion, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
example they can hold out; yet, at the same time one’s 
compassion is not sa much shut against a deserter as an 
assassin, and I pitied this poor creature when heard of 
his doom. His case haunted me so much, that I ton- 
sulted Captain Lagondie about the possibility of apply- 
ing to General Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, 
and told him that I had drawn up an appeal to his mercy 
for the poor man. “It will be worse than useless,’ said 
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Lagondie, “ you will only add unfairly to the distress 
which the General has suffered from signing the death 
warrant. Yesterday evening he was for hours in a state 
of melancholy agitation, revolving the question whether 
‘it was possible to save the culprit ; the veins of his tem- 
ples were swollen with anxiety, but as there was con- 
spiracy combined with desertion in this case, he was 
compelled to decide that there could be no pardon.” 

Of course I suppressed my petition ; but the impending 
execution so engrossed my thoughts that, at the risk of 
your blaming my curiosity, I will own to you I resolved 
to see it. I made an appofntment, therefore, with Lagon- 
‘die to meet him at the square near the Kasbah, at fialf- 
past one next day, and to go out with him to the tragic 
spectacle, which was to take place at two o'clock, half a 
mile from town. All that evening and the next morning 
] felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke in the mid- 
die of the night, I thought to myself, What are now the 
sensations of the deserter? and again, after my morning’s 
sleep, I put the same question. I rose early as usual, 
took coffee, rode out, returned to read, and tried to write 
and study: but neither by coffee, nor riding, nor reading, 
could I get rid of my thoughts about the deserter ; and 
ever and anon I was pulling out my watch to count the 
hours he had to live. At the time’ appointed I joined 
Captain Lagondie, and we set out on foot to the spot of 
this real tragedy. Troops.of cavalry came down from 
the Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had 
been a military triumph, and a regiment of infantry 
marched beside us out of the city gate. We passed the 
prison where the victim: was confined, and Lagondie 


pointed, out { me the grated window of his apartment, 
. Oo 
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through which he was listening to the last music that che 
was ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be’ 
enacted. We took our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, 
whilst the troops, one thousand in number, formed three- 
fourths of a square on the plain beneath. At last, from 
the prison-gate came forth a company—their drums 
muffled with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, 


followed by the horse and cart that were to carry back 
his dead body. He was quite unchained, and had no 


priest with him. At first, they beat a'slow march, but 
we saw him waive his hand tothe drummers, and under- 
stood that it was a signal for them to beat quick time,” 
which they did, whilst I dare say more hearts than my own 
quickened their pulsation, When they halted on the fatal 
- stop, the commanding officer pulled out a paper, which 
was the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and 
stern voice. Every syllable that he uttered was audible, 
though we stood at a considerable distance. Meanwhile 
the sufferer took his station with his back to the lime- 
rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who were to be his 
executioners, in front of him. His air was free and re- 
solute, ayd his step was manly, as I remarked it to have 
been all the way down from the prison. He threw away 
the cigar he had been smoking, and I could see its red 
end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of his 
life’s extinction. He then made his last speech, with a 
voice that was certainly not so audible as that of his sen- 
tence had been; but, considering his situation, it Was very 
firm, and its plaintiveness—Oh, talk not of Siddons’ 
tones !~—was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
I ever heard from human lips. I cannot pfetend,that be 
said in so many, or rather in so few words, what follows; 
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but though I may give more point to the substance of his 
speech, the following was its substantial meaning :— 

“ Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is 
all true, except that it has unjustly called me the chief 
conspirator in this late desertion—for I seduced nobody 
into it; on the contrary, I was persuaded into it by others, 
The motive of my crime was merely an intense desire to 
See my father’s family in Italy ; and now my heart’s blood 
is to be shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the 
ground, because amy heart yearned for a sight of my 
brothers and sisters, and because my brain could not for- 

get them! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your duty 
quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his execu. _ 
tioners, and, with steady hands and an erect air, bound a 
yellow silk handkerchief round his eyes. Eleven musket- 
shots immediately laid him low, though he jumped up be- 
fore he fell when the balls Pierced him ; the twelfth soldier 
going up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into 
his head. You will not wonder that my tears at this 
crisis blinded me—when I dried them I could not see the 
victim. I said to Lagondie, “ Where is he?” “Look 
there,” he answered, pointing with his fingey; “don’t 
you see a red stripe on the ground! And sure enough I 
saw it; his red pantaloons made one part ofthe stripe, 
and his bleeding head and body made the other, All the 
troops then defiled around him. We came down to the 
spoty but before we reached it the body had-been removed 
ina cart, and nothing remained but some blood and brains 
and a portion of his skull. I returned to my lodgings 
scarcely able to persuade myself that I had seen a reality, 
Oh, God! that man, who cannot put life into a fly, can 
have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 
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I spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we were 
all in a congenial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful 
state. “Well,” I said, after we had been talking about 
the execution, “I have been wofully struck by this scene, 
but I'think not so utterly horrified as 1 once was in see-" 
ing a soldier in England receive part of his punishment, 
which was three hundred lashes.” “Ah, but,” said 
General Trezel, “if the deserter to-day had been offered 
flogging instead of death, he would have gladly com- 
pounded for three hundred lashes.” 
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LETTER XXV. 


Oran, May 4, 1835. 

Tnave been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. 
T have slept under an Arab tent, and I have spent some 
days in a town where -everything is pure Africanism ; 
where the sound of a Sabbath bell is unheardy and 
where you could not, if youshad one thousand pounds in 
your pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your 
dinner, 

T postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every 
day to hear that Abd-el-Kader had returned to his capital ; 
for to be at Mascara without seeing that prince, is like 
being at Rome without seeing the pope. It has been my 
misfortune, however, to have missed a sight of the Mas- 
caran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of his 
southern tribes to subordination. Abd-el-Kader is,on a 
small scale the Tippoo Saib of Northern Afrita ; like his 
father, he is a Maraboot of renowned sanctity.* After 


* Abd-el-Kader, I fear I must call him the chief of Mascara, is a 
young man about thirty, but with a physiognomy that denotes a 

" greater age, ‘They say that his looks are expressive, his manners 
easy and distinguished, and his voice musical; he is reserved in 
speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he ad- 
dresses; his hands, which are very handsome, are constantly em- 
ployed withaa rosary, but he wears neither ring nor jewellery. 
Extedsively sober, he does not even smoke, or take snuff. His 
mind is cultivated, for he was educated with particular care by his 

25* 
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the French took Oran, he made considerable resistance 
to them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed 


father, who was reputed for learning and sanctity; he dictates 
with extraordinary rapidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quo- 
tations from the Koran to support his arguments: in his corres- 
pondence he often shows tact and address, 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dress 
is always simple, consisting of a blue bournous trimmed with 
green. When on horseback he wears large red Morocco boots 
stitched with gold; he is looked up to with religious, as well as 
military respect, and the people kneel at his*approach; he was . 
never seen to smile even in the plenitude of his power, andl 
should think his late defeats have not increased his facetiousness. 
Altogether, there are few living, men better fitted to be a hero of 
poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some 
half a million of subjects, more or less subdued, he is now a fugu- 
tive in all the majesty of misfortune. The French officers who 
were deputed to visit him after peace had been signed, describe 
their reception in his camp as gracious and hospitable, A tent 
contiguous to his own wasal lotted to them, and all the necessaries 
and luxuries that the country could afford were lavished : his care 
of their persons went even beyond their wishes. An Arab ap- 
proaching too near to them had his head immediately struck off 
with a yatagan: when they expressed surprise at this severity, they 
were told that Abd-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing him- 
self among tlfe French to commit murder, had ordered twenty 
trustworthy men to watch over the safety of the strangers, and 
that this execution was merely a warning to the people not to be 
too curious.. The French were received into his camp with mili- 
tary music, and the fire of muskets. Next day they accompanied 
the Prince into Mascara; the tents were rapidly struck and plaeed . 
ou the backs of camels, the baggage led the marcn,-avard of 
music followed, and next came his Highness with a kind of gla- 
diators, armed with bucklers, on his right and left, who msde a 
show of fighting by way of amusing him. Horsemen bly mount- 
ed, and richly clad, rode on the flanks and regulated the move- 
ments af the column: in this order they entered Mascara, The 
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to retain his principality—he has a Consul at Oran, and 
the French have a similar minister at Mascara. His 
treaty with the French is differently interpreted by him 
. and them—he considers himself an independent sovereign 
—they regard him as an ought-to-be tributary ; but for 
the present, they only talk to him about a tribute without 
exacting it, and they even assist him with arms and 
powder to subdue his refractory subjects, so that there 
is a peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mascara. 
How long this truce may last is so very doubtful, that I 
resolved to set out to the interior without waiting for the 
news of the prince’s return to his capital. According to 
the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran Divan, that 
Heaven had been very propitious to him, inasmuch as 
he had captured 7000 beeves from his enemies, and had 
it in his power to send them a hundred human heads, 
which in compliance with the Divine will he had ordered 
to be chopped off, and desired to be paraded on spear- 
tops through the streets of Mascara. I missed seeing 
this procession only by eight days. The French Consul 
told me that he could have touched many of the heads, 
so close they came to his terrace, the spot from which 
we were looking. I may be culpable in regretting that 
I did not see this spectacle ; but supposing I had seen 
and enjoyed it, it would have made no difference to the 
heads. 
I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran 
- Consul here, a jolly-looking Moor, who sits so many 
hours @ day with his crossed-bar legs in his office at 


whole of Abj-el-Kader’s field artillery amounted to two Pieces, 
which, ina trial at marking, were very indifferently served by the 
native cannoniers, : 
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Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and a couple 
of armed Arabs to accompany me: and a Moorish officer 
in the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave 
horsemen, insisting that I should pay them only a stated 
and small gratuity, for here, as elsewhere, he said ser- 
vants are spoiled if you overpay them. I hired also, a 
strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was 
a small keg of wine, and a larger one of water, as the 
water of the African streams that we were to meet with 
is turbid and unwholesome. Moreover,I was happy to 
anticipate, as companions of my journey, three French- 
men, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine Hotel. I ought to 
mention, with gratitude, that I had an offer from the 
Polish exiles at Oran, who, to the number of forty who 
are quartered here; and though not called on for military 
service, are allowed—the common men a franc a day, 
the officers more, on which they can live in barracks that 
are given them, very comfortably, the price of meat being 
but 2d. a pound. My friends, the brave Sarmatians, de- 
puted one of their number to tell me that though they had 
not horses they had muskets and cartridges, and legs that 
would not fear a march of forty miles a day for many 
days consegutively, and that they would gladly turn out 
to a man to guard me into the interior; they had even 
arranged to get the loan of tents from the Kasbah. I 
need not tell you how much my heart, which has Poland 
next to England nearest its core, was touched by this 
mark of their regard; but ‘it occurred to me that I ought - 
to decline it. My Polish friends are powerful boys, but 
it would have been cruel to exact their keeping up ona 
journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance 
of a numerous and armed pilgrimage might alarm» the 
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natives; and in case of any misunderstanding, there 
might be awkward consequences. . bd 

I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the 
shape of an escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still 
the presence of French companions in the journey was 
important to me, and it is better to travel over this part 
of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in a 
smaller number. The natives are not dangerous, as 
tribes; or as a general population; but there are vaga- 
bond cut-throats among them, attached to no tribe or en- 
campment, whd go generally in couples, at most never 
more than three; and these, if they fall in with a very 
few travellers in a body will be apt to beset thera; but 
meeting a larger group, they will reconnoitre, count 
muskets, and come to the conclusion that it would be a 
pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return from 
Mascara we met with three persons who crossed us and 
recrossed us, and had a suspicious appearance of belong- 
ing to this description of travellers. We were nine in 
number, and there was among us a French dragoon 
sergeant bearing despatches from the French Consul at 
Mascara to Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose 
sabre would have been a match for three yatagans. By 
his advice we tried to keep as near to them 4s we could 
without deviating from our main course, in order to 
show that we had no dread of them. My horse indeed, 
by far the fleetest of the party, was so strongly convinced 
of the policy of showing no fear, that if I had not curbed 
hifi amé-kept him by the side of our French dragoon, he 
would have very soon brought me up to the three va- 
grants. They disappearetl ere long. Ihave my doubts 
whether they were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

T have finished my journey in safety, but I shall never 
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forget the night of anxiety which I spent at Oran before 
setfng out. At ten in the evening, the three French 
gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at the hotel, told mé that 
they would not go to Mascara. It would be madness, 
they said; several murders had been committed that 
very day by the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, and the 
road was haunted by assassins. An impartial person 
testified that he had seen two of the sufferers brought, 
mortally wounded, into the hospital. The very Arabs I 
had hired came in to signify that without an immense 
deal more money than I had bargained ‘for, they could 
not venture their lives in escotting me. One of my 
Frenck fellow-lodgers paid off an Arab whom he had 
hired ; and the last words thtut he said to me, as I retired 
to my chamber vowing that if the road were lined with 
murderers, I should set out for Mascara, were—* Well, 
take your course, but I am not so fond of getting my 
throat cut.” 

In my life I was never more vexed. Here, methought, 
is all my trouble in coming to Algiers thrown away. To 
have. seen the half-Frenchified Africans is nothing; I want 
to see the unsophisticated natives in tent and town. Mas- 
cara, and the country between, were but yesterday within 
my reach, bit they are now beyond it. I must be in 
Europe by a certain time—I must return re-infecta, and 

“ with my finger in my mouth; ’sdeath, I am spited at my 
stars! And yet, let me think—a yatagan poked into my 
stomach would be indigestible diet. To be murdered, ak! 
it would be very unpleasant ; but, by all that istanvulizing, 
I will be murdered sooner than give up going to Mascara. 
During the night I rather dreamt than slept now and then; 
but rose by daylight, spitefully resolved to ek into the 
interior. I knocked up my worthy Lagondie, at his 
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quarters in the Kasbah. He calmed my fever by most 
welcomely assuring me that the number of murders out- 
side the gates had been greatly exaggerated, and that they 
would deter no man but a coward from the journey. 
“ But you know Mr. Busnach, the most influential Jew in 
the Regency, he understands Arabic ; he mediated be- 
tween the French and the Arab tribes, and was the chief 
means of bringing about peace, Let us call on him.” 
We did so; and consulted him. This Mr. Busnach was, 
like his father before him, a partner of the house of Bacri 
and Co., once the most opulent merchants of Northern 
Africa, They had a capital amounting to millions sterling, 
but in a transaction with the French Republic they: Suffer- 
ed severely, from a large debt’ being unjustly withheld from 
them. The present Busnach is a man universally respect- 
ed, and is a member of the Legion of Honour. When I 
saw him first, his appearance reminded me strongly of 
that of the late statesman Windham. 1 thought him 
haughty, even to an air of misanthropy; but stjll there 
was something of strong character which I liked in his 
mien and manner. This was the second time I had ever 
spdken to hin', and you may guess that I.was agreeably 
surprised when he said, “ Mr. Campbell, be under no un- 
easiness ; the murders that have been committed are no 
real indication of danger in travelling to Mascara, I 
will explain this to the Arabs and Zouaves, who ought to 
attend you. I will myself accompany you half way to 
Mascara, introduce you to the patriarch of a tribe, and 
seé you Set of in safety next morning.” With that, he 
immediately ordered his horse to be saddfed. The Arabs 
joined us; I believe he said something to them in Arabic, 
abont perS6ns who break bargains deserving to be basti- 
nadoed or flayed alive, 1 could not gather exactly what 
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it was; but it must have been something very pleasant, 
for it made-them all in the best possible good humour to 
proceed on the journey. 1 shook hands with Lagondie, 
leaving him my gold watch and money, all but some five- 
franc pieces, to keep til my return. As we sallied out of 
the gate, I could hardly believe in my own good fortune. 
“Mr. Busnach,” I said, “you lay me under an over- 
whelming debt of gratitude ;” and do you wonder that I 
felt most sincerely when I said so. Here was a proud man, 
in every sense of the word a gentleman—to whom I could 
have no more offered a remuneration, without insulting 
him, than if Mr. Windham had come alive again—taking 
the trouble to ride forty miles under an African sun, 
which is now becoming very” hot, and who must measure ~ 
back the same journey to-morrow morning, ay, and sleep 
on the ground in an Arab tent, all out of gratuitous kind- 
ness to your humble servant! 

To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in 
life which we eagerly desire and obtain with difficulty, to 
be more pleasant in prospect than when attained. The 
country is monotonously wild—not naturally sterile, I 
believe ; for exeepting the tracks formed by’ the beasts” of 
travellers—which are the only roads—and some rocky | 
spots on the hills, there is no ground that is absolutely 
bare or sandy; and on the plain there was now a strong 
natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse grass, and 
wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of which contain a 
heart which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the 
eye is very soon sated with this houseless wilderness. 
Some twelve miles from Oran we passed the spot where, 
a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting be-- 
tween the French and the natives. The French soldier, 
though an overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully 
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from heat and thirst, Their store of water wag exhausted 
-~—the breath of the Simoom set in—the cavalry stood its 
shock, and by their elevation from the ground ‘were able 
to respire, but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping 


fantry soldier, driven to madness by thirst and agony, 
putting his head to the mouth of bis musket, and his foot 
to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry 
officer alone gave way to despair ; and though it is proba- 
ble that he was, in those circumstances, no more a re- 
sponsible agent than a man in the delirium of a fever, yet 
it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive the occur- 
” rence, He pulled his purse from his pocket ; he safd to 
’ his men, “I have Jed you into battle with courage, and I 
have always been a kind officer to you—the horror of my 
sufferings is now insupportable; let the man among you 
who is my best friend shoot-me dead, and here are thirty 
louis dors for his legacy.” No man would comply with 
his request ; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell 
down and expired. 
le sameness of our journey was relieved only by the 
sig! though far between, of Arab encampments, with 
majestic camels kneeling before them in rows of from fif. 
teen to twenty. Our Arabs started several gazelles, and 
parted from-us for a mile at a time to pursue them 3 but, 
to my great satisfaction, they returned without being the 
death of one of them. At twilight we reached a dusera, 
. the patriarch of which was known to Mr. Busnach. With 
Oriental etiquette, we halted at a respectful distance, and 
the Arabs shouted to call for a conference. A messenger 
came out. Our request for hospitality was complied 
with; and € entered the Principal tent amidst the bark- 
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ing of innumerable dogs, who, I thought, would have fas- 
tened on the legs of our horses. The women about the 
tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered 
with camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as - 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and very lofty. It was divided _ 
into two compartments by a cloth screen, but not so as 
to divide its tenants either by sex or species ; for though 
I heard female voices and squalling infants in the adjoin- 
ing compartment, we had men, women, and cattle in the 
one where we supped and reposed. A wood-fire was 
lighted under the tent, the. smoke of which would have 
choked us, but that it found vent under Jarge open spaces 
beneath the tent-curtains, which! only here and there are 
pinned down to the ground. We had for supper eggs, 
milk, and couscousou. THe fashion is variable here as 
elsewhere. There was a time when an Arab would 
have stabbed you for the insult of offering him money for 
his hospitality; but I was told at Oran that it is now 
much better to give him silver than either presents or 
thanks; so in cosing with my venerable host, I put some 
‘money into his hand, and he received it civilly. We 
slept on the bare grotnd, with our cloaks about us. ~;' 

Next. morning I took leave of Mr. BuSnach, ang&pro- 
ceeded, with my Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached 
before sunset. I had an introductory letter to the French 
Consul, whose house could be my only refuge, as there 
is not a single inn in Mascara. The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mas- 
cara, and you begin to see symptoms of settled habitation . 
in approaching the town. For a radius of two miles 
about it there are corn-fields, gardens, vineyards, and 
orchards; but both the horticulture and agriculture 
‘seemed to me to be wretched, though the“Brain was a 
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little better bladed than on some patches of the desert 
farther oif, where there is now and then a miserable 
barley-field, enclosed with dry thorn-bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of 
oranges, but missed the date-trees which I had expected 
to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only two con- 
siderable rivers,—the Sigg and the Oued-el-Hamman,— 
if rivers can be called considerable which, except when 
they are swollen by rain, can be forded on horseback. 
It gives one a ‘lismal conception o barbarism to find 
those streams unfurnished with either a bridge or a ferry- 
boat. a) 

A sample of ingenious baxbaric simplicity met us on 
the same journey. We passed some Arabs who were 
sitting naked on the ground, with their habiliments spread. 
out beside them. “ What does this mean?” I inquired. 
I was told that their garments were purposely spread 
upon ant’s hillocks; and that the ants, after devouring 
all the vermin which they find on the clothes, retire from 
them well satisfied into their nests. How instructive it 
iso see the world ! , 

The French Consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by 
‘pirth; but being a Christian, he joined the FYench when 
they invaded Egypt, and has risen to be a captain in their 
service. He complained to me of the dismal dulness of - 
his situation, as he has no companion but the French 
sergeant of dragoons already mentioned, who convoyed 
me-back to Oran. My visit, he said, was a God-send to 
him, and he implored me to stop for a week—a request 
with which I could not comply. 

Mascaraa® to be seen out and out ina few hours. It 
is‘abbut half as big as Algiers, encircled by a wall fifty 
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feet high, without any ditch, but having some flanking 
towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, seldom 
more than’ a story high. Abd-el-Kader’s palace -has a 
quadrangular court, and fountain in the middle of it, and 
consists of buildings that I think would let in London for 
about 100/. a-year, not counting taxes. 1 went to see 
his powder-manufactory, which consists of a few rollers 
and mortars—a miserable concern. . The market-place 
is pleasant and airy, and supplied with abundance of 


fruit, butter, and wool. I remarked the simplicity of : 


manners in the weights being pieces of stone. Never- 
theless, there are some shops filled with European arti- 
cles, ,I visited a tannery that displayed some beautiful 
prepared leather; and I say weavers with the regular 
looms making fine white woollen cloth. What most sur- 
prised me was an embroiderer’s shop: his articles were 
splendid. I priced one of them, but it was so costly, that 
I could not purchase it. 

The consul walked with me over the villa and garden 
grounds of Abd-el-Kader, about a mile out of town; there 
are vine-trellises, orange-groves, and even chiosques, but 
the whole appearance is poor in comparison with hie 
villas round Afgiers. When we came home and dined, 
we receivee crowds of Mascaran Moors in the evening p 
every day the consul told me that they come and drink 
fourscore cups of coffee with him, and beg other gra- 
tuities besides, which he cannot refuse. Were were 


Maraboots in their white mantles among these gentle 
Ere 


beggars. * s 
After two days’ residence I left Mascara; the consul 
rode out with me a couple of miles on the way: he had 
cautioned me not to drink of the turbid qgter of the 
streams we had to recross, without mixing it with spirits 
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or wine, and I knew that my keg of wine ought not to+ 
have been exhausted. But when we halted at the river 
Hammam, twenty miles from Mascara, no wine was to 
be found. The Arabs had unquestionably tricked us on 
this occasion, and they certainly can both steal and drink. 
+But still this does not affect my general impression, that 
their inebriety and dishonesty are very infrequent. Here 
we were, howeverp.without a drop of wine, spirits, or 
vinegar to unpoison the river water we had to swallow. 
I would have given more money than I had in my pocket 
for but a cruet full of vinegar, but I determined to abstain’ 
from the yellow stream, and exhorted the Frenchman not 
to slake his thirst at it. We rode on for four hours 
under a sun that would havegpoached eggs on the crown 
of my hat; I suffered tormentingly from thirst, but at 
last we reached a dascra, and waiting. an hour till the 
milk was churned by being beat in a skin, for the Arabs 
will never sell you the fluid unchurned, we got gallons 
of butter-milk, which « we quaffed with ecstacy, and 
cooled our souls,” 3 
ol found the people of this dascra very sociable. The 
en, who. have none of the reserve of the city females, 
came about us, and I astonished them with my fine silk 
ambrella, whic » Strange to say, seemed to Mem a total 
novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about with 
it—nay, it seemed so Popular among them, that I feared 
I should be obliged to leave it as @ souvenir; but the 
headman of the dascra brought it back to me on my 
. préSenting him with a parcel of choice tobacco, I showed 
them also a phosphoric fire-kindler, expecting they would 
bein raptures with it; but they looked very shyly at it, 
and when Jesked the reason, I was told, through the 
interpreter, that they liked the umbrella because it was 
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the work of man, but, for the other mactfine, it was the 
work of the devil. I protested to them that I had never in 
my life had anything to do with the devil, and asked them 
if there was anything more wonderful in sulphur and 
phosphorus kindling flame, than in a spark from fiint 
"igniting gunpowder. They shook their heads, and gaid 
_that they did not suspect me from having got this thing 
immediately from the devil, but that it was clearly of his 
contrivance. : 

We reached a dascra half-way to Oran at sunset, and 
after giving my host a largess I disposed myself to sleep. 
My rest, however, was constantly interrupted by the exe- 
crabke dogs, and made uncomfortable by the excessive 
cold of the night-dews, whiéh came freely into the tent-— 
so much 80, that I was fain to couch between a calf and 
a nanny-goat, and I never slept with more welcome bed- 
fellows. ‘Ere the dawn I rose, anxious that we might 
reach Oran in time for the steamer for Algiers, in which I 

« proposed to embark. My friend, the sergeant, was still 
sleeping in his cloak, but I arose.to see how far the moon 
was gone down. A dozen of dogs growled as I got up— 
I durst not venture to the tent-door unarmed, but hesit ed 
between waking my pistols or sabre, and happily preferred 
the latter. The Frenchman afterwards told me that if' 
bad shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether 
my own life had not been forfeited. But I took the sabre, 
and when two of the curs set upon me E-cut and thrust at 
one of them, whilst the other succeeded in biting me just 
above the knee. The tenants then turned ont, and I could 
see that there was a general anger at the Christian dog 
for having wounded the Arab dog, though they were all 
the time regardless of the bite I had receivess I was not 
without some horror at the thought of hydrophobi&, and 
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should have cut}out the wounded part if Thad had’a sharp 
instrument, buf my razors were locked up in my port-’ 
manteau, whieh was corded to the ‘other baggage. It was 
time td set out, and as the virus of the dog’s tooth had 
gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before it had 
pierced the skin I thought there could be little danger. 
Before departing I made the interpreter talk with the 
patriarch of the dascra, and found him in-better temper 
than his people. « Why,” said I, “do you keep such a 
number of savage dogs in your tents 7” He ahswered, 
“ We can never be perfectly sure of not being attacked, 
particularly at night, by either wild beasts or human rob- 
bers ; and we are securtd from both by the number of 
dogs in every dascra. The lion, for instance, never” now 
attacks a dascra, because lidhs have a sort of traditional 
knowledge among them, The father-lion tells his son, 
‘Don’t go dowf to that encampment on the plain, for 
there are twenty tents, and every tent has five dogs, 
“These dogs are poor Creatures to be sure, and your paw 
or your tail will knock them off like mice; but still they * 
will harass and hang on you, atid give time to the Arabs 
te. level” their guns and shoot you.’ The same is the 
ca& with the robbers,” quoth the Arab, “ and in this way 
we keep them way from us,” 
wl returned to Oran in the wished-for time, but find that 
the steamer is not to sail till to-morrow. By that time I 
shall have taken leave of my friends at Oran, and shall 
be the bearer of this letter to you as far as Algiers: from 
thepce I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a few 
wetks I shall see you in London. 


THE END, 





